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The Loening Post 


Rightly deserves its reputation of being America’s representative 
high-class newspaper. Besides printing all the important news of 
the world, it has special and exclusive features that commend it to 
the most intelligent readers, 


It is recognized the world over as an authority on matters of 
finance, and its reports of European and American markets for 
stocks, money, produce, and other commodities are thorough to a 
degree not approached by any other American newspaper. 


Its editorial utterances are fearless, aggressive, and wield a 
powerful influence in behalf of the best interests of the country. 


The high moral character of The Zvening Post makes it a wel- 
come visitor in the homes of the best people. 


Sent by mail to any address in the United States (outside of 
New York city) for 75c. amonth. For sale at allthe principal news- 
stands at 3c. per copy. 


Broadway & Fulton St., New York 









































$100 Per Year 


How can you invest it to the best 
advantage ? 


Suppose you can, by economy, save $100 
per year. Sums of this size can be safely 
invested in only a few ways, usually at a low 
rate of interest. 


Allow us to suggest a plan 
by means of which you and your family will 
obtain Immediate Protection by a sum 
many times larger than your deposit, and at 
the same time secure a profitable and abso- 
lutely safe investment. 








WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


tones: THE PRUDENTIAL ‘sais 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, PRESIDENT. 
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MANHATTAN TRUST CO. 


Wall St., corner Nassau, 
NEW YORK City. 


1898. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, . . . $1,500,000. 





LEGAL Depository for Court and Trust Funds and General Deposits. Interest 
paid on balances subject to cheque at sight through the New York Clearing House, 
and higher rates allowed upon deposits pay able at specified dates or subject to notice. 

The Company is authorized to act as Administrator, Executor, Guardian, and Receiver ; 
as Fiscal Agent for the payment of Bonds, Coupons, Dividends, etc., of States, Municipal- 
ities, Railroads, and other Corporations; as Trustee under Mortgages or Deeds of Trust 
securing Issues of Bonds, and as Registrar and Transfer Agent of the Stocks and Bonds 
of Incorporated Companies; as Trustee of Estates and Individuals ; and for the transac- 
tion of all such business exceptional facilities are offered. 
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Philadelphia National Export Exposition, i899. | 
? The Mason & Hamlin Pianos received the very Highest Honors and were the only 
¢) pianos to receive such at the Philadelphia National Export Exposition, for in the case 

® of the Mason & Hamlin Pianos the Jury of Awards did not rest by giving the Highest 

% Medal in their power, but finding these instruments so distinguished by their tone 
@ quality and general superiority as to place them in a class by themselves, the Jury 

» referred them to the Committee of Science and Arts of the Franklin Institute of Phila- 

?  delphia, specially recommending that an extra exceptional Medal be bestowed. 

} The Pianofortes of no other maker were recognized by the Jury of Awards as_ ¢ 
@  meriting this signal distinction. G 
4 A complete stock of these instruments may be seen at the warerooms of 3) 
% ® 
; M. STEINERT & SONS CO. 4 
} 

3 162 Boylston St., Boston, i 
‘ New England Representatives. 8 
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YOHN 


FISKE. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 


With 8 maps. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This is a work of first-rate importance, probably the most distinctive contribution of this year to American historical liter. 


ature. It comes next in order to Mr. Fiske’s “ Beginnings of 


ing of New York by the Dutch, and Pennsylvania by the Quakers ; 
cles, the tenacious purpose, and the gradual growth of these colonies to great power. 


1 It traces the causes which led to the coloniz- 
it describes the small beginnings, the formidable obsta- 
The very interesting story is told with 


New England.” 


the remarkable clearness and charm which make Mr. Fiske’s volumes of American history as delightful as they are important, 


A Century of Science and Other Essays. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


This volume well illustrates the range and variety of Mr. Fiske’ s intellectual interests. The essays are masterpieces of 
broad survey, skill in grouping facts and tendencies, and condensing into a brief space the results of wide study and clear 


MR FISKE’S OTHER BOOKS. 


thinking. 


American History. 


The Discovery of America. 


With some account of Ancient America and the Span- 
ish Conquest. With a Steel Portrait of Mr. Fiske, 
reproductions of many old Maps, several modern 
Maps, Facsimiles, and other Illustrations. Twentieth 
Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bours. 


Tenth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00 


The Beginnings of New 
England ; 

Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil 
and Religious Liberty.  Zwenty-second Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. J/lustrated Edition. 
8vo, $4.00. 

The American Revolution. 

With a Portrait of Washington, and Maps. Zzwenty- 
second Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
Illustrated Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, $8.00. 

The Critical Period of American 

History, 1783-1789. 

With Map, Notes, etc. TZhirtieth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. Jl/ustrated Edition.  8vo, 
$4.00. 

The War of Independence. 

Riverside Library for Young People. 75 cents. 

A History of the United States 

for Schools. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, $1.00, net. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Civil Government in the United 
States. 


Crown 8vo, $1.00, et. 
Essays and Philosophy. 
Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 


Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. /ifth Thou. 


sand. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


Myths and Myth-Makers. 


Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by Com- 
parative Mythology. Zenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Unseen World and Other 
Essays. 


Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 


Excursions of an Evolutionist. 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Darwinism and Other Essays. 
Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The Destiny of Man, Viewed 
in the Light of His Origin. 
Twentyfifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.00. 
The Idea of God as Affected 
by Modern Knowledge. 


Lighteenth Thousand. 


Through Nature to God. 


Thirteenth Thousand. 16mo, $1.00. 


16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 





Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 


East 17th Street, New York. 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 


1. Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a two years’ course of at least seven months each. 

3. Persons who pass the admission examinations, — Latin, French, and Blackstone. 


Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. (1) if they at any time 
during the course entitle themselves to enrolment as regular students, or (2) if they 
attain a mark within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 


Persons entering as first year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 


For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


— Harvard Medical Behool. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates, whether 
presenting a degree or not, are required to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and 
descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qualitative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chem- 
istry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

rhe year begins September 27th, 1599, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1900. Instruction is given 
by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. In 
the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


of the method of instruction. 
S 4 , 
Order of Studies. 

First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical 
Surgery. 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, and Mental Diseases. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Ovarian Tumors, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, 
Hygiene, Legal Medicine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopaedics, Gyne- 
cology, Dermatology, Neurology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative 
Obstetrics. 

Requirements for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, have passed a written exami- 
nation npon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduates’ Course, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MAss. 
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Harvard Dental School 


1899-1900. 


The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical JIn- 
struction which are found only in large cities. 

The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 
branches of dentistry throughout the year. During the year 1898-99 over 10,000 patients were treated for various dental 
lesions and over 18,000 operations were performed. 

Each student is assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his op portunity and operate three hours every day, five days 
in the week, giving each student during each year 48o hours of practice in operative dentistry. 

In the mechanical de partment the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 
year. 

The thirty-first year of the school begins Sept. 28, 1899. For further information, or catalogue, address 


EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Che Hotchkiss School, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, ‘Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
of marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
4 











SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Dr. & MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


History. ‘Twenty-five years conducted by Miss 
Kate Howard. Assumed 1890 by present manage- 
ment. 

Aim. To fit girls for college. To give those not 
to enter college a systematic intellectual and social 
training. 

Teachers. Of successful experience and ac- 


quaintance with college requirements. 

Instruction. Standard set by our best colleges. 
Advanced work. Small classes. 

Location. Mansion house and beautiful grounds 
of the late Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield e- 
publican. Tennis Court. 

Terms, $650. llustrated Circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 
DUMMER ACADEMY. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- 
ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual 
instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. 


PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 
PRINCIPAL. 





FOR YOUNG WOMEN, NORTON, MASS. 
65th year begins Sept. 13. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full 
college course ; also college preparatory and special. Ad- 
vantages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds. Best home influences. Beautifully 
and healthfully situated 28 miles from Boston. For circu- 
7 and views, " the President, 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., 





D. D., Norton. 


THE HALE SCHOOL, 


86 Beacon Street, 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC GARDEN, 
Prepares boys for Harvard by the classical or the mod- 
ern language and scientific course; also for Institute 

of Technology or other scientific schools. 
Sixteenth year begins Sept. 28, 1899. 
For further information send for catalogue or address 
EDWARD D. MARSH, 
REST F. CURTIS, 


} Principals. 





HOW MUCH IS LEFT OF THE 
OLD DOCTRINES? 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, I 
“Who Wrote the Bible ?”’ etc. 


). D., author of 
16mo, $1.25. 


A book of great value, showing how the doctrines of the 
Christian Church have been modified by recent thought, yet 
all that is essential remains unshaken. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





Boston, Mass. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 


(Founded in 1645). 
WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 


HE Trustees announce that they have placed 

the “Admiral Winslow” house near the 
school grounds in charge of one of the masters 
as a home for a few boys who may wish to attend 
this school and prepare for Harvard or other col- 
leges. Exceptional educational advantages and 
a refined home are assured. Boys under fifteen 
will be given the preference. 


JAMES De NORMANDIE, D.D., 
President of the Trustees. 
Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 





PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
Separate Department for Young Children. 
91 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Miss CURTIS anp Miss PEABODY, PrinciPats. 


Girls are prepared for examinations at Bryn 
Mawr and Radcliffe. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and Mt. Holyoke. 
Out-door Study of Physical Geography, Labora- 
tory work in Physics. Special teachers in Art 
and Reading. 

Children are admitted to Youngest Depart- 
ment at their earliest School age. j 

For further particulars and circulars address 
Miss ELIZABETH CURTIS. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The 

most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemicai, 

biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic 
Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term 

com Sept. 7, 1899. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
Easthampton, Mass. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate Courses; Music and Art. Library; 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The sixty-third 


year opens Sept. 14, 1899. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
MRS. E. S. MEAD, President. 





FOR SALE— HALF PRICE. 
Universities and their Sons. 5 vols. Illustrated. 
Herndon & Co. Set in perfect condition, for apt aps 
being one half the subscription price. 4th and 5th vols. to 
be delivered direct from publishers. Address 
H. W. G., 130 Touro St., Newport, R. I. 
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Agency Manual Free to any Address. 


A TEN YEARS’ | 
WAR | 


An Account of the Battle 
Slum in New York. 


with the | 


By JACOB A. RIIS. | 


With 12 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. 12mo, $1.50. 


Sold b y all Bi oksellers. Sent, ra stpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Files of 
Boston Dailies 
a can 3 with Septem- 


) ber, 1895, have been pre- 
served at the Boston Office of 


The Press Clipping. 
Bureau, B 

68 DEVONSHIRE STREET, | 
where they may be consulted and 
cut on payment of a reasonable 


fee. Search will be made by em- 
ployés of the Bureau if desired. 


We particularly call to these files the 
attention of Lawyers, Litigants, and 
Writers. | 

ROBERT & LINN LUCE 


| 
| 234 Fifth Avenue. 





\CKERBOG, 
TRUST CO. 


66 Broadway. 
Capital, $1,000,000, 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Allows 
INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES, subject 
to check through the New York Clearing-house, 
or payable at sight, and issues Certificates of 
Deposit bearing interest. 

Designated by the Banking Department as a 

egal Depositary for Savings Banks, Court and 
rrust Funds 

Acts as Trustee of Railroad and other Mort- 
gages ; also as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
stock of corporations, and as Fiscal Agents for 
cities and corporations. Also acts as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, and Commit- 
tee of Estates, and as Depositary under Reorgan- 
ization and I’scrow Agreements. 

Takes full charge of Real and Personal Es- 
tates. Wills may be deposited and will be safely 
kept iree ol charge. 





Safe Deposit Vaults at Both Offices. 
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> 7. BARNEY, President 
; zi D* K #? ELDRIDGE, Ist ] ice- 
7 EPH T. BROWN, 2nd Vice-President 
FRI DB MA CLAY, Sec’y & Treas 
FR: / D’k GOR? KING, Asst. Secy & Asst. Treas. 
VM. B. RANDALL, Trust Officer. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 





Fos. S. Auerbach, Fames H. Breslin, Alfred White, 

Harry B. Hollins, 1. Townsend Burden, Charles R. Flint, 
1wob Hays, Hon. E. V. Loew, +# {L.Ba ° 

rg tag Rar Henry F. Dim 7. Cook 
} reins, Charles F. Watson, John Magee 
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Andrew H. Sands, C.Lawrence Perkins, Henry C. Berlin 
Char Wi". Gould, } rederick L. Eldridge. 





LONDON CORRESPONDENTS: 
THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT 
BANKING CO., Limited. 


AND 


Messrs. Melville Fickus & Oo., Limited. 




















IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHY 


SALMON P. CHASE 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor of History in Harvard University. In the series 
of American Statesmen. 16mo, with very full Index, $1.25. 

Professor Hart, whose valuable works of American history command high respect, here de- 
scribes adequately the great career of Mr. Chase as an anti-slavery leader, as United States Senator, 
Governor of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury in the Civil War, and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 








CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


By his Son, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. In American Statesmen Series. With very full 
Index. 16mo, $1.25. 
An admirable account of Mr. Adams as a statesman, notably of his great service as Minister to 
Great Britain during the War for the Union. 


CHARLES SUMNER 
By MooRFIELD STOREY. In American Statesmen Series. With very full Index. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
A strong and sympathetic description of Sumner’s public career, especially of his magnificent 
fight for Freedom and Justice in the United States Senate. 


CONTEMPORARIES 











Delightful papers on Emerson, Theodore Parker, Whittier, Whitman, “ H. H.,” Garrison, 
Phillips, Sumner, etc., by THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, author of “ Cheerful 
Yesterdays,” etc. 12mo, $2.00. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN M. FORBES 





The story of a princely American. Edited by his Daughter, SARAH F. HUGHES. With 
portraits, map, and facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 


MRS. HOWE’S REMINISCENCES 


By JuL1A WARD Howe. With numerous portraits and other illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 

Mrs. Howe’s long and unusually rich experience, her acquaintance with illustrious persons in 
America and Europe, her active interest in the great questions of her time, and her uncommon lit- 
erary power, combine to make her Reminiscences a book of intense interest. It is richly supplied 
with attractive portraits. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS FRIENDS 


A fascinating book of biography and reminiscence by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
With 48 portraits and other illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 








MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST 


By P. KRoporKIN. With three portraits. Small 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of extraordinary interest. Hardly any man of this generation has had a more varied and 
adventurous life than Prince Kropotkin, the famous Russian revolutionist. Aside from the fascina- 
tion of the story, the book is of great value for its views of European social and political conditions. 


LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON 


A work of remarkable interest on Lincoln’s great War Secretary, by GEORGE C. GORHAM. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00. 











Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


For Safe Keeping of Bonds, Certificates 
of Stock, Deeds, Wills, Silverware, 
Jewelry, and other Valuables, 


—Ae 2 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 


Exchange Building, 
53 State Street. 


CAPITAL - - $1,500,000. 
INVESTMENT BONDS FOR SALE. 











Moses Williams, - - President. 
Francis B. Sears, Vice-President. 
Harry L. Burrage, - - Cashier. 


Nathaniel F. Perkins, Ass’t Cashier. 
Andrew Robeson, Manager Safe Deposit | Vaults. 


WALTER C. BROOKS & Co. 


Importing Tailors, 


NO. 15 MILK ST., BOSTON. 


(Birthplace of Franklin, opposite rf South Church.) 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


| By his Son, 
ql BD | CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
H 
\ A 'In the American Statesmen Series. 
With very full Index. 
16mo, $1.25. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


_— it.) HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


| BOSTON. 
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MIGRATION. 


MODERN educational conditions have developed a vocabulary of 
their own, containing words — strange to the uninitiated — bor- 
rowed from various quarters. Theology seems to have contributed 
“elect” and “elective;” “majors and minors” remind us of 
music; and now ornithology has been drawn upon for “ migra- 
tion.” 

The new term stands for a new fact, — the frequent movement 
of American students from one university to another. The rise 
of specialized graduate study has developed not only a demand 
for courses of high rank, but a feeling that these are to be sought 
where they can best be found. Such a disposition, at first jeal- 
ously opposed by the colleges, has now pretty well justified itself, 
and the decay of older jealousies among the universities is a mat- 
ter of common remark. Of this better spirit, then, migration is 
both a cause and a result. 

The character and extent of this migration are suggested by a 
study of the catalogue of any of our flourishing Graduate Schools. 
There happen to be easily accessible to me recent lists of grad- 
uate students in Harvard University and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In the Harvard list the regular resident graduate 
students number 308 ; at Pennsylvania, 188. Of these, only 109 
in the one case (or 35 per cent.), and 32 in the other case (or 
23 per cent.), are graduates of the university where they are now 
studying, not having done graduate work elsewhere; 146 (or 47 
per cent.) have come to Harvard, and 74 (or 54 per cent.) to 
Pennsylvania, with college degrees from other institutions, not 
having done graduate work elsewhere; 53 (or 17 per cent.) at 
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Harvard, and 32 (or 28 per cent.) at Pennsylvania, have already 
done graduate work at another university, the university in many 
cases being a different one from that where their college course 
was pursued. This last group, of course, represents the true 
migrants. 

Many interesting individual cases attract one’s notice in such a 
survey. Mr. H., for example, took his degree of A. B. at a uni- 
versity in one of the States of the Middle West; then spent a 
year in graduate study at Chicago University; then a year at 
the University of Wisconsin; then a year in Germany, divided 
between Berlin and Halle; now a year at Pennsylvania. Another 
has migrated from a Western college through the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, the University of Bonn, and Johns Hop- 
kins. It must be remembered, too, that a fair number of these 
students, who have hitherto done graduate work only at Harvard 
or Pennsylvania, will presently go elsewhere before taking their 
degrees ; so that the full proportion of migrants is not repre- 
sented by the figures. 

Of late years migration of this sort has been deliberately pro- 
moted by that association of advanced students known as the 
Federation of Graduate Clubs. This association took its origin 
in the publication of the “Handbook of Graduate Courses,” 
which was designed to give enterprising students accurate know- 
ledge of all the advanced courses open to them in American uni- 
versities ; and it was natural that, when the students interested in 
such a handbook came together, they should pass a resolution 
(which has been renewed at each of their conventions) favoring 
the furtherance of easy migration from one university to another. 
At the Cambridge convention of 1898 a committee on Migration 
made a careful report, through its chairman, Mr. E. R. Buckley, 
of the University of Wisconsin. This report was based on indi- 
vidual reports received from a large number of migratory stu- 
dents, and showed (as was to have been expected) that, while 
geographical and pecuniary conditions are responsible for the 
movements of some, the reputation of particular professors and 
courses, together with the advantages of special library or labora- 
tory facilities, form the principal causes of migration. 

If one were asked whether the development of this sort of 
mobility has been altogether an advantageous element in American 
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education, it might be replied that it shares both the advantages 
and disadvantages characteristic of progress and competition. 
The student is certainly encouraged to choose his courses and 
other facilities intelligently. What is even more important, he is 
enabled to broaden his horizon and raise his educational standard 
by removing for a time from a more narrowly to a more broadly 
equipped institution. Let a student from a small university in 
the West or South, where faithful work is done but where facili- 
ties are necessarily limited and modern methods introduced but 
slowly, migrate to the Harvard Graduate School, and his whole 
horizon is altered. If he is the right sort of man, the very sight 
of the reading room in the Library, the study of the notices on 
the bulletin board in University Hall, the hearing of a single 
lecture in his particular department, will show him that here is a 
new world of educational method, opportunity, and aspiration. 
If he spends only a year at Harvard, and returns to his native 
county to remain there for the rest of his life, he will not (let us 
hope) have acquired a contempt for his Alma Mater, or a dispo- 
sition to convert his community to the fashions, speech, and diet 
of Cambridge ; but he will have had a glimpse of the world of 
learning which he could never have secured at home, and a 
standard of measurement for educational matters by which he can 
test his work and that of his associates. This is happening to 
dozens of men at Harvard (and of course at other great universi- 
ties as well) every year. 

Moreover, even if the migration is between universities whose 
equipment and standing are fairly equal, the benefit is no less 
genuine. One graduate school is the complement of another. 
The professor at X University has certain methods of his own, 
which may be neither better nor worse than those of the cor- 
responding professor at Y University, but which cannot be found 
at Y. The student wants both sides, all sides; and this is the 
cause of nearly as much migration as the desire for stronger uni- 
versity equipment. 

Such advantages to students naturally react upon the universi- 
ties. They are stimulated by the increased competition to add to 
their advanced courses. Knowing that the eyes of hundreds of 
hungry students are upon them, they cannot fail to meet increased 
opportunity by increased facilities. They must study the educa- 
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tional field as never before, and make sure that none of their 
departments is falling behind the times. Incidentally, they are 
also led to add to the number of their fellowships and similar 
allurements ; for, in the case of graduate schools, increased attend- 
ance is sought, not chiefly (as in colleges) for the sake of tuition- 
fees, but for the quality and potential distinction of the students 
themselves. An advanced student who is engaged in original 
research of a notable character, or who is soon to become a bril- 
liant educator, will be as truly a builder of the prestige of a 
university as a highly reputed member of its faculty. Fellow- 
ships carrying a considerable stipend, together with something of 
academic position (so that they are distinguished from scholar- 
ships otherwise than by name), are serviceable, therefore, to the 
universities themselves, as inducements to students of high charac- 
ter and large possibilities. 

Such matters as fellowships call to mind what has already been 
suggested, — that migration involves some of the disadvantages, 
as well as the advantages, of the competitive system. Both stu- 
dents and universities are, perhaps, somewhat distracted from 
simplicity and directness of aim, such as characterize conservative 
and uncompetitive conditions. A spirit of restlessness may not 
always be a sign of intellectual health. Some studies are best 
pursued quietly for a long time in one place. The fellowships, 
too, admirable as they are from one point of view, dispose certain 
students to look about for subsidized situations, where the stimu- 
lus of very plain living (the ancient heritage of scholarship) may 
be relaxed. In the same way, the universities are tempted to 
multiply facilities for the mere sake of multiplication, — to “pad” 
catalogues with courses that are always to be given next year. Of 
late years some university catalogues have greatly increased in 
size, while it is to be feared that educational values have not 
correspondingly developed. On the other hand, if migration 
encourages the mere desire to describe courses and other advan- 
vantages with greater fulness, that is an element of progress not 
to be despised. 

The disadvantages of this increased mobility in our American 
student body seem, then, to be only those incidental to any pro- 
gressive condition, and to be greatly outweighed by the gains 
reaped by both students and universities. Not all, of course, 
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profit equally. The Eastern institutions are migrated to much 
more than from. The movement is largely from the smaller to 
the greater. But this does not mean that the latter win all the 
advantages. It is by no means uncommon for a student from a 
smaller university to do a single year’s graduate work at one 
larger and more distinguished, then to return —for pecuniary or 
other reasons — to his Alma Mater to complete his work and take 
his doctor’s degree. The college to which he returns then has 
some of the benefit of his widened academic horizon, and perhaps 
derives no little credit from original work done by its graduate, — 
work which was really suggested and undertaken at another 
place. One institution lays foundations ; another builds thereon. 

Such is the’ situation, considered from one or two points of 
view. Space does not permit any discussion of the particular 
problems which this development of migration has brought before 
educators. It has already been suggested that there is a disposi- 
tion to meet these with a broader spirit than has ever before been 
shown. Formerly all sorts of penalties were practically imposed 
upon migrant students by the rules of the universities. There 
still remains, no doubt, some little injustice; but inequalities are 
unavoidable in a country like ours, where universities are like the 
sands of the sea in both number and variety. Two contrasting 
plans have been proposed for facilitating migration under fair 
conditions : — one, that some general system of estimating and 
recording students’ work should be agreed upon by the various 
universities, so that a student might at any time pass from one to 
another and receive full credit for what he had done; the other, 
that no account should be taken of courses pursued anywhere by 
a candidate for an advanced degree, but that an independent 
examination should be made the sole test of fitness.1 Whichever 
method we may think to be theoretically preferable, the second is 
the only one which American conditions seem to furnish any 
early hope of making practicable. 

The outlook, then, may be said to be hopeful. Migration indi- 
cates a diminished provincialism in our educational life. Ad- 
vanced students do not take blindly whatever is offered them, 

1 These two plans are those which were definitely suggested at the 1898 


meeting of the Federation of Graduate Clubs, the first by Professor Magie of 
Princeton, the second by Prof. J. W. White of Harvard. 
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assuming that their own university is the best, but make a study 
of opportunities, and calmly discuss among themselves the respec- 
tive merits of courses and professors. The facilitated comparison 
of different educational methods must hasten the evolution of the 
best, —the survival of the fittest. Greater breadth of view is 
gained by the universities, and greater fraternity, too, in spite of 
the competitive spirit. Some have even suggested that this 
mobility of our student body will have beneficent effects outside 
of purely educational regions. Thus President Eliot, in his 
address at the Cambridge meeting of 1898, said that he believed 
the habitual migration of German students from one university to 
another had had much to do with the establishment of German 
unity, and that the real unity of America would be promoted by 
the healthy growth of the same custom here. 


Raymond Macdonald Alden, A. M., ’96. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


THE excitement over the distribution of seats for the football 
Ourath. game with Yale had the very wholesome effect of letting 
letocracy- us all know just how matters stood. Some of us older 
graduates, who have hardly kept pace with the growth of athletics 
in the University, had our eyes opened when we learned that 
34,000 tickets to seats were sold. At a dollar a ticket, how much 
money that represents! And as many tickets brought two dollars 
apiece (not to mention the big prices paid later to speculators), and 
there were many admission tickets, the total sum realized would 
more than suffice to run a fresh-water college for a year. Possi- 
bly the time is coming when colleges will depend on the profits of 
their athletic teams to pay their bills. Then the degree of B. A., 
distinct from that of A. B., will have true lustre and meaning, — 
Bachelor of Athletics. 

But the fact which astonished many of us was not the vast sum 
realized by this game, but the existence among Harvard graduates 
of a large privileged class of ticket-getters. From the figures 
which Professor Hollis, the chairman of the Athletic Committee, 
published, it appeared that almost 4000 tickets went “ to players, 
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coaches, ete.,” and that, further, about 2000 tickets were allotted 
to members of the Graduates’ Athletic Association. In other 
words, some 6000 tickets, or one fifth of all those disposed of in 
Cambridge and Boston, were set aside for persons who, with or 
without claim, took precedence over all other Harvard graduates 
and undergraduates in securing seats. Can we doubt that there 
exists among us a privileged class, an athletocracy ? 

Fortunately, publicity is the best means for effecting a cure for 
this undemocratic, un-Harvard state of things. Very few Har- 
vard men in or out of College would not resent the imputation 
that they were disposed to take unfair advantage of their fellows. 
Equality, a fair field and no favor, — first come, first served, — 
these principles have in the long run ruled Harvard’s athletic and 
other managements, and we shall not let favoritism supersede 
them now. 

The abuse, for abuse it is, has grown up almost unobserved. 
“A large number of persons,” says Professor Hollis, “ have 
always been considered to have special privileges, and the sale of 
seats to them this year has but slightly exceeded that of the large 
games in 1897 and 1898. . . . Men who have played upon the 
teams are considered to have earned certain rights and privileges 
which the management is expected to grant without question.” 
Turning to Professor Hollis’s figures, we find that this class 
included 64 members of teams and substitutes, 31 coaches, 74 ex- 
Varsity players, 8 undergraduate managers, 8 ex-managers, 52 
members of the Freshman Squad, 28 persons connected with the 
management, 13 officers of the University, 38 Cambridge and 
Boston officials, 7 members of the press, and 25 benefactors, —a 
total of 348. These 348 persons secured on an average 10 tickets 
apiece; but since a considerable minority were less exorbitant in 
their demands, it is evident that some of our athletocrats got 15 
or 20 tickets apiece. Such a statement of course condemns the 
system. That a man who played on a team several years ago, or 
came out occasionally to coach, should make a requisition on the 
management for 15 or 20 seats, and expect to get them “ without 
question,” simply shows how far professionalism has cankered our 
athletes’ notions of propriety. 

If the motive for playing on the team, or for coaching, be the 
expectation of getting for the rest of one’s life a great batch of 
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the best tickets to the great games, then we had better wipe out 
the present system and start afresh. In all these matters, the 
man who sets his personal gain first does not worthily represent 
the College. Were this practice to go on, we should have an 
hereditary class of ticket-grabbers. Already, among the under- 
graduates are the sons of men who played on the Eleven and Fif- 
teen in old days; why not constitute them a second class of 
privileged persons? Presently, grandsons will begin to appear, 
and then think how puzzled the Athletic Manager will be to 
decide whether a grandson through the female line will be entitled 
to as many tickets as a grandnephew through the male! In the 
natural course of evolution, some disinterested athletocrat would 
doubtless insist that tickets ought to be given to all descendants 
of captains and head coaches, and so an inner circle of more select 
athletocrats would come to be formed. 

It ought to be easy to apportion tickets fairly. First, abolish 
the custom of giving large batches to old players and old coaches. 
Such men ought to take their place with the rest of the alumni, 
and not to be regarded through life as a privileged class. Next, 
the number of tickets allotted to actual players and coaches ought 
to be limited. In old times, two apiece was thought liberal ; 
certainly four would be generous. And would it not be well to 
make it a little more of an honor to receive tickets? Are not 52 
Freshmen rather too many, even in these days of expansion ? 

One large group of privileged persons ought not to be there at 
all, —the members of the Graduates’ Athletic Association. No 
one has explained by what authority they were given precedence 
over other graduates in applications for the Yale game tickets. 
Many of us who joined the Association in the beginning, under the 
vague expectation that we were thereby going to help undergrad- 
uate athletics, never thought that in two years we should be help- 
ing ourselves to the best seats on Soldier’s Field. That is a very 
vicarious way of elevating undergraduate sport. Probably, who- 
ever devised this scheme did not realize its impropriety, nor did 
most of the members who took advantage of it stop to ask what 
they had done to entitle them to such a “ pull.” Whata howl there 
would be if it were suggested that a small clique of undergrad- 
uates — active members of the Pudding, or Pi Eta, or D. U., for 
instance — should take precedence over all the other students in 
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the assignment of tickets! The Graduates’ Athletic Association, we 
may be sure, will not repeat this blunder without losing most of 
its members and announcing itself openly as a Front Seat Trust. 

But the way in which these various abuses have come about is 
proof enough that, in general, they were unpremeditated. Casual 
acts one year became precedents the next. In earlier times, no 
harm was done by giving a few former coaches and players first 
pick; but now that their number has increased to hundreds, and 
the tickets they expect aggregate many thousands, the whole 
system is indefensible. It is the last relic of professionalism here 
at Harvard, and it must be uprooted. If the new generation of 
athletes do not see that fair play and equality are just as impor- 
tant in the distribution of tickets as in the games themselves, they 
must be enlightened. The vigorous protests heard on all sides 
last November indicated clearly that the great mass of Harvard 
men, graduates and undergraduates alike, will not tolerate an 
athletocracy, whether transient or hereditary. This simplifies the 
task of the Athletic Committee in their work of reform. As the 
Committee itself never enjoyed greater popularity than it does 
now, it can count on very strong support. But no arrangement 
will be satisfactory which fails to recognize that the College sports 
are primarily for the students, and not for the graduates or the 
public. 





PROFESSOR ROYCE’S GIFFORD LECTURES.! 


ProressoR ROYCE is a man intimate beyond any that I know 
with the many-sided life of our time, — not merely with academic 
life, but with that expressed in newspapers and novels, in the 
politics of various nations, in scientific research, in music, and in 
mathematics. His historical and technical knowledge of philoso- 
phy is unsurpassed, but the unique and most characteristic thing 
about him is the closeness of his thought to the life around him. 
Indeed, I think it is his mission and effort to express in terms of 
reflection the essential spirit of modern democracy. 

We “deem nothing human foreign to us,” and nothing extra- 


1 The World and the Individual. By Josiah Royce. Gifford Lectures, first 
series, delivered in 1899. Macmillan: New York. $3. 
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human either. That nothing is too high nor too low for study, 
that to criticise a writer means to interpret him and so to give 
him his place, that every sentient being deserves our best con- 
sideration, — in short, that there is no rubbish anywhere in the 
world, —this truth is the inspiration of constructive idealism. 
This spirit which is alive and at work in modern science, modern 
philosophy, modern criticism, modern educational programs, and 
modern methods of writing history, Professor Royce describes 
and makes explicit in his writings. 

In the talk of any representative group of educated people one 
finds characteristic tendencies or attitudes towards life, certain of 
which recur with especial frequency. These points of view come 
out very clearly when a distinction is made between what is sham 
and what is genuine, what is solid fact and what is rumor or illu- 
sion. 

Professor Royce studies these points of view as a piece of 
natural history and endeavors to interpret and express the presup- 
positions which they imply. He transcribes four answers to the 
question, “ How do you tell the genuine from the sham ?” 


I. The Realist’s answer. 

II. The Mystic’s answer. 
III. The Critical Rationalist’s answer. 

IV. The Idealist’s answer. 


I. The Realist is the man who insists on the stubbornness of 
fact, its crushing, compelling character when compared to our 
theories or desires. You cannot escape from fact; it is what you 
find when you get yourself out of the way as much as possible, 
and allow the truth to record itself without additions from you. 
This reverence for things as one finds them, makes the Realist 
politically a conservative and a stanch supporter of whatever 
keeps people in order. Law is for him a command enforced by a 
penalty. His pet examples of what is genuine or real are money, 
land, tools, property in general. “If you doubt the stone’s real- 
ity, kick it.” The real is the opposite of ideas. The farther you 
get from ideas, the nearer to facts. 

The weak side of this point of view comes out when it begins 
to develop its negative aspects. If fact is what compels assent, 
what one finds when one simply looks about him, and if it is only 
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this, then anything that does not force itself on my notice is to 
be considered unreal, and to be unreal is to be nothing at all, — 
mere rubbish, figments of fancy. This in fact is the weak side of 
the conservative or aristocratic mind. It makes him in parts of 
his life narrow towards research or reform, cruel as a Spaniard to 
people who do not happen to impress him, intolerant towards those 
who differ from him. 

II. The Mystie’s view of Reality is treated by Professor Royce 
most sympathetically, though it represents to him but one aspect 
of the truth. It is, he says, the ancient historic foe of Realism, 
as is expressed in the line, “ Good-by, proud world, I’m going 
home.” The outer material world on which the Realist insists so 
exclusively is to the Mystic infinitely unsatisfying, unrestful, cold, 
purposeless, — in fact unreal. ‘The world of realities — the king- 
dom of heaven — is within you. There only are peace and unity 
to be found ; without, lie strife and discord.” We recognize here, 
of course, the spirit that pervades most devotional writings, much 
of the most impressive poetry, and the lives of many great 
religious teachers. 

We may test the range of its application by observing its treat- 
ment of the negative. What is the unreal? Apparently every- 
thing that goes on around us, and all mental activity that develops 
plans and purposes for expression in this unreal outer world. The 
deeper, the more inexpressible. Pushed to its logical extreme, 
Mysticism gives us the inner absorption of the Buddhistic trance, 
or the unworldliness of the Christian anchorite. In our own time 
it appears in much of the teaching of Christian Science. 

But since thought has no meaning save as expressed, and since 
expression must mean taking part in the strife and disorder of 
the outer material world, even thought must be abjured by the 
Mystic, and he is left with utter vacancy for his kingdom. 

III. The Critical Rationalist’s solution of the problem, “ What 
is genuine in this world?” will be recognized in history, says Pro- 
fessor Royce, as especially characteristic of the 19th century. 
The Realist has no satisfactory answer to the question, ‘“‘ What 
makes us think things or people real even when they don’t 
impress us, as a color, a sound, or a kick does?”’ 

Our century’s answer is, “ We know that they might impress 
us. The opinions we differ from, the condition of the centre of 
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the earth, the family affections of the Mormons, are facts, although 
we can’t now realize or verify them, — because we might do so.” 
They are “ permanent possibilities” of knowledge for us. Typi- 
cal examples of such are the laws and forces of nature. We never 
have any direct experience of such laws or forces, but they are 
what we have to suppose to account for the experiences we have. 
Energy, or the moral law, cannot be experienced in sensation, but 
they must be assumed in order to account for experience and 
make it rational. 

“Tf there were no God we should have to invent one.” What 
is, is never what ought to be. The “ought,” therefore, has 
strictly no existence, but it must be postulated. The ultimate 
realities, then, are hypotheses, postulates, ideals, possibilities. 

IV. The Idealistic solution of the problem claims to be one 
which includes and harmonizes the others. How else could it be ? 
If nothing human is foreign, opinions that differ from ours must 
supplement them; and if nothing extra-human is foreign, the 
“crushing, brute facts” of the Realist must dovetail into the 
inexpressible inner peace of the Mystic as well as into the “ per- 
manent possibilities ” on which, for the Critical Rationalist, hang 
all the Law and the Prophets. 

To show how this dovetailing or organization takes place needs 
two hundred pages in Professor Royce’s book, and cannot here be 
compressed into a paragraph. The Idealist challenges you as a 
Realist to show him any reality that is not saturated by ideas, 
and challenges you as a Mystic to show him any inner light that 
does not refer to sense facts. Facts are stubborn and unexpected, 
as the Realist says ; but so are ideas or ideal facts, like custom and 
law, which compel and crush as earthquakes do. When facts are 
worked up, understood, controlled, they get more reality and 
influence, and not less. To maintain the reality of his facts, the 
Realist must get them infected through and through with that 
inner ferment of meaning-for-consciousness which the Mystic so 
exclusively loves. On the other hand, the Mystic’s ineffable glory 
shrinks away into a state of dreamless sleep the instant he ceases 
to think about the same sort of objects which the Realist insists 
upon. Neither theory can go a step without the other. 

But if the deepest reality cannot be expressed either as some- 
thing foreign to us, nor as inner peace, — if we always can grasp 
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it, provided we are rational, while yet we obviously do not, as our 
errors and sins attest, — it seems as if we might define it as an 
ideal possibility, — something which we may reach, ought to reach, 
in future or under more favorable conditions. ‘ Certainly,” says 
Idealism, “ this is true, but not the whole truth, for this is defin- 
ing our ignorance, and not that of which we are ignorant. To be 
real is to have meaning for consciousness, and all that is real 
(including the centre of the earth and the future of which we are 
ignorant) must therefore be more than Ideal possibilities. They 
must be so related to a total consciousness, inclusive of ours, as 
our experience is related to us. They must express a life of the 
Whole, of which we are parts.” 

In fact, the Idealist conceives the world to be organized as a 
Committee of the Whole, in which the contrasting elements need 
each other and could not exist apart. 

Show me an utterly “ wild,” meaningless fragment, and in every 
word or thought which you use to point it out you will be assert- 
ing its tameness and membership in the Whole, which everybody’s 
ideas mean if carried out, and which everybody’s activities express 
piecemeal. No item can be recognized without being organized. 
To say, “There is no Whole,” or “I doubt whether there is 
any,” is to use a phrase (“there is”) which necessarily implies 
knowledge of the Whole which we are trying to doubt. 

Professor Royce has in this book undertaken his first syste- 
matic and thoroughgoing inquiry into first principles. Compared 
to his earlier works, “ The World and the Individual ” must seem 
technical. But I believe that no one can read it through with 
care without finding that his understanding of his work, his com- 


panions, and his future has been deepened. 
Richard C. Cabot, ’89. 





THE DELTA UPSILON AT HARVARD. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE fraternities, chiefly of a social nature, have in 
the main received little encouragement at Harvard College. Be- 
tween 1835 and 1860 several such societies obtained a footing 
here. But they found the student body not only strongly attached 
to local societies, like the Pudding, of long standing and of great 
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prestige, but also disinclined to affiliate with the social life of 
other colleges. Moreover, being devoted to the principle of 
secrecy, they met serious opposition from the college authorities. 
By 1860 most if not all of them had disappeared. For the en- 
suing twenty years, the demand for new undergraduate organiza- 
tions of a social kind, arising either from the limitations of the 
existing societies or from the increase in the student body as a 
whole, was met by a further development of the traditional Har- 
vard policy, — by the institution of new clubs of a local character. 
Thus, for example, were founded the O. K. about 1859, the Pi 
Eta about 1865, and the Signet about 1870. 

Soon, however, even this increase in club life did not satisfy 
the demand. The new societies, like the old, fixed narrow limits, 
either in the numbers they admitted or in the objects they pur- 
sued. And by 1880 the student body had become so large that 
in every class there was a constantly increasing number of men 
adapted and disposed to club life, but excluded from the existing 
organizations by the rules, artificial or natural, of selection applied 
by or against them. 

It was at this time, and under these circumstances, that the 
Delta Upsilon Fraternity sought admission to Harvard. And 
perhaps no one of the Greek letter fraternities of a social nature, 
then existing in American colleges, was better suited to the situa- 
tion and the need from its history, its principles, and its member- 
ship. Founded in 1834 at Williams, it had gradually spread into 
many of the colleges of the better class in the Middle and Eastern 
States, and in the middle West. By 1880 it had entered 22 
colleges and received upon its rolls about 3700 members. 

This rapid growth had been due doubtless in part to its unique 
position among societies of this class. It was founded and pro- 
moted primarily as a protest against secrecy in college fraterni- 
ties. This fundamental divergence in principle from the first 
placed it in antagonism to the secret fraternities, but, aided by 
this antagonism itself, ultimately gave character and strength. 
Many of the excesses that were occurring in undergraduate life 
were attributed, whether justly or not, to the secret societies, and 
the organization that uniformly avoided and opposed such evils 
naturally drew into itself a considerable part of the serious and 
independent students, including many of high intellectual ability 
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and attainment. Asa result the Delta Upsilon had acquired a 
strong and wholesome influence upon undergraduate opinion, and 
had upon its roll of graduates many of the most distinguished 
names in professional and public life. 

It was by a skilful presentation of these facts, under the cir- 
cumstances above stated, that an entrance into Harvard was 
obtained. In 1880, stimulated by an acquaintance belonging to 
the Delta Upsilon in a New England college, a member of the 
class of 1883 at Harvard suggested to several of his fellow stu- 
dents the institution here of a chapter of that fraternity, setting 
forth with much tact the advantages of an intercollegiate associa- 
tion, and the merits and reputation of the Delta Upsilon in par- 
ticular. The suggestion was readily adopted. A charter was 
requested and granted. And February 19, 1881, in 30 Stoughton 
Hall, a Harvard Chapter was inaugurated by delegates from the 
Brown and the Amherst Chapters. 

From the start, the new society struck out independently of 
Harvard traditions and customs, and followed loyally the prin- 
ciples and policy of the fraternity to which it belonged. Most 
social organizations of undergraduates at Harvard restricted 
membership to some one class, and had no connection with other 
colleges. The new society admitted members from all four classes, 
exchanged letters and visits with brethren of other colleges, and 
sent delegates to general conventions, to consider the common 
interests, of all the chapters. In many of the local clubs, the 
chief qualifications for admission were wealth, high social position, 
or prominence in athletics; in the Delta Upsilon they were good 
fellowship, sturdy, upright character, and intellectual ability and 
attainment. As a result the organization has had a history at 
Harvard similar to its history at other colleges. It has had a 
steady growth in numbers and influence. During an existence of 
nearly twenty years, the Harvard Chapter has comprised about 
380 members, and they have been of a singularly uniform yet 
varied character. Though drawn from widely separated parts of 
the country, and from diverse grades or conditions of social en- 
vironment, they have been mostly men of serious, steady, and per- 
sistent purpose and effort; while the range of their aims and 
activities has embraced not merely the limits fixed by college 
rules and curriculum, but also class offices, college journalism, 
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and oratorical, literary, and athletic contests, local and intercol- 
legiate. Nearly the whole field open to undergraduates of am- 
bition and ability has been cultivated, and that with great credit 
to the manhood, the scholarship, and the reputation of the Uni- 
versity. It is a chapter in undergraduate social and literary 
development that merits closer inspection. 

During the years 1881 to 1899, both included, about 60 per 
cent. of the members came to college from Massachusetts. But 
with the growth of the society in numbers has increased also the 
number of States represented among the members from any one 
college class. For example, of a total membership from the 
classes of 1885 and 1886 of 11 and 17 respectively, only four 
States were represented in each; but of a total membership from 
the classes of 1897 and 1898 of 27 and 82 respectively ten States 
or countries were represented in each. In undergraduate work, 
the range in taste and inclination, as well as the degree of excel- 
lence, is discernible from the successive Commencement programs, 
and from the roll of the Phi Beta Kappa. Of about 300 A. B. 
degrees granted to members of the Delta Upsilon during the 18 
years, 1882-1899, 67 were cum laude, 89 magna cum laude, and 
40 summa cumlaude; 37 seven were with Final Honors, and 18 
with Highest Final Honors. During the same period, of about 
515 men elected to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 103, or one fifth, 
were Delta Upsilon men. 

Apart from work for degrees, and in the same time, this society 
has taken 12 Boylston prizes for excellence in public speaking, 
and 16 Bowdoin prizes for excellence in written essays. During 
the years 1891 to 1899, both included, the Sargent Prize of $100 
for the best metrical translation from Horace has been awarded 
nine times; and the Sohier prize, usually of $250, for the best 
thesis presented by a successful candidate for Honors in English 
or in Modern Literature, has been awarded seven times. Of 
these awards, the former prize has been taken three times, and 
the latter five times, by members of this society. Since 1891 
widely spread interest has arisen at Harvard in intercollegiate 
debating. During the eight years, 1892-1899, Harvard has had 
eleven debates with Yale, of which Yale has won but three; 
and six debates with Princeton, all of which Harvard has won. 
In one of these contests, the Delta Upsilon has furnished two 
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debaters and one alternate, in three others two debaters each, and 
in six of the remainder one debater in each. 

In respect of college journalism and of Class Day offices, the 
analysis is equally instructive. Since 1889, when this society 
may be said to have become firmly established, during the ten 
years, 1890-1899, it has furnished to the annual editorial boards, 
of Zhe Lampoon three editors, of Zhe Crimson seven editors, of 
The Advocate six editors and one president, and of The Monthly 
ten editors and business managers and one editor-in-chief. Dur- 
ing the same period, to class offices have been elected from the 
Delta Upsilon, besides several members of committees, one Ivy 
Orator, two Orators, three Secretaries, four Odists, and five 
Poets. 

Besides these varied literary pursuits there has also been con- 
siderable participation in athletics. In addition to several repre- 
sentatives upon class crews and nines and upon track teams, the 
Delta Upsilon has had a champion single-sculler, a captain of the 
University La Crosse team, several members of the University 
Base Ball nines, and at least three members of University crews. 
In yet another field —the amateur drama—a pioneer work has 
been done of distinct value to literature, and of great credit to 
the University. In 1898 a revival of the Elizabethan drama was 
undertaken. A comedy, entitled Zhe Shoemaker’s Holiday, by 
Thomas Dekker, was presented. In 1899 Fortune by Land and 
Sea, by Thomas Heywood and William Rowley, was given. 
Though aided by but scanty precedents, the effort evinced such a 
careful study of the text, and of the life and stage of the Eliza- 
bethan Era, that it has received marked praise from scholars and 
critics of the English drama and literature. The work is to be 
continued by the production, in April of the present year, of The 
Maid in the Mill by Beaumont and Fletcher. 

In the instance at hand it is evident that the old form of stu- 
dent association, known as the Greek letter fraternity, has proved 
acceptable at Harvard for the promotion not only of social inter- 
course, but also of a varied, harmonious, and efficient exercise and 
development of the physical, intellectual, and moral powers. And 
in this success affiliation with like bodies in other colleges has 
had no little share. It has helped to maintain and strengthen 
generous ideals, and has afforded wide and sympathetic codpera- 
VOL, VIII. — NO. 31. 22 
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tion toward their attainment. It is the same principle, in various 
forms, that is more and more drawing into intercollegiate associa- 
tion and codperation heads and boards of government, depart- 
ments of instruction, and undergraduate debaters and athletes. 


Frank Gaylord Cook, ’82. 





JOHN CODMAN ROPES.? 


I. 


JOHN Ropes was as genuine, as individual a man as it has been my 
good fortune to meet in life, —in character supremely attractive. He 
was a man not easy to portray. There was about him something unex- 
pected. He was sui generis, in mind as in body. The most manly of 
men, he was also at times childlike in his frank, outspoken simplicity. 
In him the social side was strongly developed. He loved to talk; he 
delighted in the club and the dinner-table ; he was hospitable to a degree ; 
he was kind and sympathetic and thoughtful of others. Delightfully 
illogical, a keen critic in his way, despising cant and pretense, — out- 
spoken, courageous, straightforward, — he was also religious, though in a 
characteristic way. In no degree what is best described as fervid or pious, 
he had been an interested student of theology, and loved to discuss its 
problems. Very tolerant of difference, he himself felt the need of fixed- 
ness in faith; and yet he early craved something wider and richer in 
expression and sympathy than the creeds native to New England in which 
he had been nurtured. He accordingly identified himself with that 
broader Episcopacy to which he afterwards devoutly and conscientiously 
adhered. His was no inanimate or abstract religion. Living in an 
atmosphere of agnosticism, he was no agnostic. Quite otherwise, indeed. 
But I do not know that his character in these respects, which all who 
knew him well felt, was ever more clearly and, I may add, touchingly 
revealed to me—by a flash as it were—than through an anecdote 
which came to me from a female friend of his and mine. It seems that 
John Ropes was one day to dine with her. A few hours before the ap- 
pointed time he called, in some agitation, to tell her that he could not 

1 John Codman Ropes, ’57, died at his home in Boston, Oct. 29, 1899. A 
biographical sketch of him was printed in the Graduates’ Magazine for Decem- 
ber, p. 260. Ata meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society on Nov. 9, 
Charles Francis Adams, ’56, the President, Prof. John C. Gray, ’59, for nearly 
forty years Mr. Ropes’s law partner, and Solomon Lincoln, ’57, paid the follow- 
ing tributes, which the Magazine is allowed to use. To avoid repetition, a few 
passages have been omitted. — Ep. 
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come. His mother, very old, had some time been failing; and the end 
was now evidently close at hand. Shortly before they had suddenly lost 
a son and favorite brother, Frank, of about the age of John. So now 
John came to call upon the lady I have referred to, to explain his 
absence ; and with deep emotion he told her that his mother knew she 
had not long to live, and he could not leave her even for a moment, for 
it was her hope and his that she would retain her faculties to the very 
end, so that, dying, she might carry fresh word from him to Frank. It 
was characteristic in its outspoken simplicity, its lovableness, and its 
unhesitating expression of childlike faith. 

Friendly himself, no one had more friends than he. This was touch- 
ingly evident at his funeral. Here was a man who had not known wife 
or child; past sixty years; a student, living alone. He dies, and the 
whole community crowds to Trinity to bear witness to him. Nor did the 
expression come from any one quarter or from a single class. It was as 
widespread as it was genuine; and those there had come, not to pay con- 
ventional respect, but because they felt that they wanted to be there. 
The individuality of the man had been pervasive. 

Physically never able to bear arms himself, John Ropes had an almost 


, inordinate admiration for those who had accomplished great feats of 


arms. His hero-worship of Napoleon, for instance, scarcely knew 
bounds, whether of fact or logic or morals. With him it was a cult. His 
enthusiasm, however, never annoyed, or excited a spirit of controversy. 
It was accepted, and dismissed, as his. This worship of Napoleon, it is 
almost needless to say, was shared by me only under very distinct limita- 
tions ; this, however, between us made no sort of difference, and one of 
the days of my life I remember most vividly and account most fortunate 
was a day at the close of June, five years ago, passed in his company on 
the field of Waterloo. His book on Waterloo had appeared only the 
year before, and he and I had frequently discussed the plan and incidents 
of that campaign, though I had never been upon the field. He had been 
there often ; and it was now an all-day pleasure to see the genuine, over- 
flowing delight with which he took an interested novice over the famous 
battle-ground. He was familiar with its every feature, and seemed to 
linger lovingly almost about the spot from which the Emperor is alleged 
to have watched the advance and overthrow of his guard. For me, at 
least, the occasion was one not be forgotten. 

In his peculiar province of military history John Ropes’s study was 
inexhaustible and his grasp surprising. He seemed equally ready on the 
minutest detail or the largest operation. The hour and direction of every 
movement were ready at his tongue. I remember a very characteristic in- 
cident illustrative of this. He was deeply interested on the part of General 
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“ Baldy ” Smith in one of those paper controversies, almost as innumera- 
ble as they were interminable, which grew out of the operations of the 
civil war. That particular debate had to do with the momentous failure 
of General Smith to occupy Petersburg on the evening of June 15, 1864, 
after the works protecting that place had been successfully carried. At 
Ropes’s table one evening, a year or two ago, the subject came up for 
discussion in a numerous company, and some question arose as to certain 
matters of detail. It so chanced that, though he was unaware of the 
fact, I had then been on the ground ; and I casually stated my recollec- 
tion of what took place. I spoke from memory of things which happened 
thirty-four years before, and I have little doubt that I was altogether 
wrong. In any case, my recollection militated strongly against the result 
of his study of the facts, and he sharply questioned me. My answers 
were apparently not satisfactory, as he bluntly declared in reply, “I 
don’t believe you were there at all!” Ordinarily such a challenge of 
accuracy, not to say veracity even, would tend at least to bring conversa- 
tion to a close, and, speaking strictly within bounds, to generate a sense 
of injury. With me, in the case of John Ropes, it did nothing of the 
kind. I was amused, as well as staggered in my faith in my own mem- 
ory. It never even occurred to me that he could mean to offend ; it was 
his way ; and, moreover, I felt he was probably right. 

I find myself in later years repeating more and more Hamlet’s fatal- 
istic words, not less sad than philosophic: “ If it be now, t is not to come; 
if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come: 
the readiness is all; since no man has aught of what he leaves, what is ’t 
to leave betimes?” Let be. Our associate left “betimes.” It is not 
easy to cast the balance and say whether for him it was well or ill. He 
had enjoyed life, and been the fruitful cause of its enjoyment by others. 
His life, also, had been a full one, —useful, much occupied, and not 
unduly short. He had in his peculiar field won distinction and an ac- 
knowledged authority. I greatly question whether he had ever tasted 
what, for him, were the pleasures of life more keenly and pleasantly than 
at what proved its closing period. He had come, in the quick passage of 
the years, to a point for him fraught with peculiar danger. The grand 
climacteric was passed; and though he still retained the full measure of 
his physical and mental health, he had no family of his own. The best 
was unquestionably behind. For him the future could not have been 
better than the past; it might well have been in strong contrast with it. 
That he would have borne declining strength and shattered powers cheer- 
fully and manfully, no one who knows him can for a moment doubt; but 
he would have felt deeply, if silently, the loss of his accustomed pleasures, 
and he could not have lived an idle valetudinarian. 
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In the preface to his “Introduction to the Literature of Europe,” 
Hallam, after lamenting over the impossibility of exhausting his inex- 
haustible theme, and recording his sense of the imperfection of his work, 
adds solemnly: “ But I have other warnings to bind up my sheaves while 
I may, — my own advancing years, and the gathering in the heavens.” 
Our friend and associate left his sheaves but partially gathered, — in his 
case, a distinct loss to history, for he was engaged in dealing with a 
most interesting period, and, by nature, acquisition, and training, he was 
peculiarly qualified to deal with itinstructively. A richly freighted vessel, 
with its large and carefully assorted cargo, slowly accumulated, has gone 
suddenly down. The loss is public. For us, the fast-narrowing circle of 
those who were together at Harvard before the great cataclysm, the pass- 
ing of John Ropes is an event not less suggestive than irremediable. For 
him, he has merely gone betimes. “’T is not to come.” 

Charles Francis Adams, ’56. 


II. 


There was perhaps no citizen of Boston whose death could leave a 
sense of loss more widely spread than that of Mr. Ropes. He touched 
the activities and interests of life in this community at many points, and 
the large and distinguished attendance at his funeral testifies both to the 
personal regard in which he was held and to the large part he took in 
important affairs. He leaves a vacant place everywhere. Occupying a 
private station, at his death he has received almost public honors. 

Those of us who knew him in college readily bear witness to the early 
exhibition of those qualities of mind and character which have marked 
his whole career. His mature manhood was the simple and direct develop- 
ment of his early traits. While maintaining a high rank in scholarship, 
he was distinguished then, as always, for the solidity rather than the 
brilliancy of his attainments, for a retentive and trustworthy memory, for 
an extensive and accurate familiarity with historical literature, for inde- 
pendent thought, for self-reliance, for the sobriety and soundness of his 
judgments, and for a thorough knowledge of whatever he studied, by 
which he acquired clear thought and a capacity for terse and forcible 
expression. 

Possessing these qualities and capacities, they were manifested in all 
his studies and labors, and in all brought legitimate success. 

He chose the profession of the law, but in practice he naturally inclined 
to the work of the office rather than that of the courts, although he did 
not neglect nor avoid the latter. He made little attempt at forensic 
display, but sought to convince by plain statement and fair argument, and 
his blows were driven home by the potent force of his high character. 
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Naturally, too, he cultivated the literature of the profession. He and his 
partner, Mr. Gray, were the first editors of the American Law Review, 
and they laid its foundations so firmly that it still endures. His tastes 
and his physical infirmity tended to confirm him in an office practice, and 
he gradually fell into a large and increasing management of great trusts, 
gladly confided to his good judgment and his integrity. 

But, though faithful to his profession, it by no means absorbed his 
energies. He was far too generous-minded not to take a keen interest in 
all great questions which temporarily or permanently occupy men’s minds. 
For instance, ecclesiastical history and theological discussion always 
attracted him. He was not accustomed to form his religious opinions on 
trust or by inheritance. He thought for himself. He early investigated 
the systems of Protestant theology, and after some doubt finally attached 
himself to the Episcopal Church. Having thus given his allegiance to 
this church, he gave it active support, both as a parish officer and by 
faithful attendance upon its services. He held most intimate relations 
with its ministers; and many clergymen, not merely of his own church 
but of other denominations, were his closest friends. They recognized 
in him a man of deeply reverential and religious character, and one 
whose religious life was supplemented by many quiet benefactions. 

His habit of wide reading always remained, although necessarily 
limited by the occupations of a busy life. He gave himself chiefly to his- 
tory. . . . From college days through life he was especially interested in 
the first Napoleon, and he studied his career with incessant and minute 
care. He verified his knowledge by visits to the great battlefields, and 
collected an interesting and curious mass of material and memorabilia 
relating to his hero. He published much upon this subject, and his works 
became authorities, the most important being the “ Campaign of Water- 
loo,” published in 1892. This is a copious and learned account of that 
great struggle, and however we may agree or disagree with the author in 
his conclusions, there can be but one opinion of the remarkable know- 
ledge, research, and critical skill which these books display. Among Mr. 
Ropes’s friends it is not extravagant to say that he has indissolubly asso- 
ciated his name with that of Napoleon. 

Always liberal and wholesome in his political opinions, he took the 
most patriotic interest in our civil war. Himself debarred by physical 
infirmity from active service, his heart was in it. He was in close corre- 
spondence with many relatives and friends who were engaged in the 
great conflict, and the loss of his youngest brother, who was killed at 
Gettysburg, seemed only to deepen his interest and his devotion. 

It is singular that this quiet gentleman of peaceful tastes, both inherited 
and cultivated, should yet be perhaps best publicly known as the historian 
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of war. He followed the movements of our armies with a knowledge and 
intelligent criticism which were marvelous in a civilian, and this know- 
ledge ripened through long years of acquisition until at last it displayed 
its full fruition in the two volumes of the “ Story of the Civil War” which 
he lived to publish. The Story must remain unfinished, but the author 
lived to enjoy the wide fame it commanded, not limited to our country, 
but generously granted in foreign lands. This quiet and unostentatious 
civilian, who never shouldered a gun, was an authority with whom gen- 
erals of both armies debated, and to whose opinion they deferred. 

Nor did he confine himself to the larger matters to which I have 
adverted, but to all good causes he lent the assistance due from a public- 
spirited citizen. His College was always dear to him, and he served 
long and faithfully on its Board of Overseers. 

The qualities with which all who knew him were familiar were dis- 
played in his literary style. This was not ornate, but terse, emphatic, 
and clear. There was no doubt of the writer’s meaning, nor sign of hesi- 
tation in expressing it. 

Thus this modest citizen, a type of an earlier fashion, has passed his 
dignified life always in a private position, yet securing a respect and an 
influence to which no official station could have added. 

And yet those who have known him for a lifetime would feel that 
little had been said if these professional and literary achievements were 
alone mentioned. Jt was the engaging personal qualities of the man 
which endeared him to his friends, and which never lost their charm. 
His college classmates knew him, as they and all his associates have 
always known him, to be the hearty, unselfish, cheery friend, generous in 
his appreciation of others, interested in their ambitions and their sorrows, 
and lavish of commendation. His popularity was universal. The many 
who were privileged to visit his home will long remember his boundless 
and sunny hospitality. The charm of his qualities was perhaps there 
best displayed. His guests left him conscious not merely of a gracious 
welcome, but of acertain clear mental and moral gain, the fruit of sound 
opinion and healthful discussion. Yet he was no ascetic. Noone enjoyed 
more than he the lighter pleasures of social intercourse, and in them his 
keen and thoroughly appreciative sense of humor prompted him to play 
his full part. 

The burden of physical infirmity which he always bore produced no 
bitterness. He had no animosities; if argumentative, he was not contro- 
versial. And to the last he exhibited the vivacity of youth, maintained 
and stimulated largely by his constant association with young men, whose 
patron he was, and among whom his sincerest mourners will be found. 

Immediately after his graduation he organized a small club of class- 
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mates who have dined together monthly during the cooler months of 
more than forty years. Here he, the founder, exercised a benignant 
sway, and it may well be understood that this broken circle can hardly 
be restored. 
Solomon Lincoln, ’57. 
II. 

I do not propose to speak of Mr. Ropes’s historical labors in detail. 
Their main qualities are well marked: Great industry in the collection 
of authorities. He was not a rapid reader, but he never had to read 
anything twice. His memory, to the minutest circumstances of date and 
place, was remarkable. Then he had unusual power of mastering the 
details of a complicated transaction, and of setting forth the result in a 
lucid, orderly, and attractive manner, so as to be alike instructive to 
specialists and intelligible to the ordinary reader. And, finally, he had 
an intense desire to find out and tell the truth. He welcomed the ex- 
pression of adverse views, not that he might confute them, but that he 
might seriously, without pride of opinion, consider what there was in 
them of truth. 

Mr. Ropes was by profession a lawyer. I have been associated with 
him for nearly forty years in the study and practice of the law. As an 
advocate he excelled in the quality which I have mentioned as marking 
his historical work, —a great facility in putting order into a chaos of 
conflicting facts, and in guiding the court or a jury through it in a clear 
and persuasive manner. He might have risen, I have always thought, 
to distinction in the active practice of the courts ; but circumstances drew 
him aside from forensic work, and the greater part of his time was 
devoted to the management of property in trust. I find, on looking at 
his books, that at the time of his death he had charge of more than a 
hundred trusts, some of considerable size and some very small, though 
these last were often more troublesome, and of more importance to the 
persons interested, than were the larger ones. They were all, large and 
small, guarded with the same conscientious care. Mr. Ropes made no 
pretence to great financial knowledge or shrewdness, but his large expe- 
rience, his prudence, his methodical habits of business, his common sense, 
carried his trusts through periods of business depression and failure with 
a success gratifying to himself and to his beneficiaries. 

But Mr. Ropes was more remarkable as a man than as a historian or 
a lawyer. Nature had given him a strong constitution, but he was 
stricken in boyhood with a severe infirmity. The energy with which he 
determined in youth that this physical disability should not form an 
essential factor in his life, and should leave no mark on his naturally 
high spirit, excited the admiration of all who knew him. 
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But he was to be put to a severe test. He was a born soldier, and 
from boyhood had nursed his spirit on stories of martial deeds. The 
civil war broke out. His brother, his nearest friends and companions, 
were going into the army. Had he been an able-bodied man, he would 
have been among the foremost to seek a commission, not, like many of 
his contemporaries, merely from a sense of duty, but as seizing the 
opportunity to gratify his dearest wish and his highest ambition. He 
would have rejoiced to have 


“Drunk delight of battle with his peers.” 


But it could not be. He was absolutely debarred. Like Troubridge 
stranded in the Culloden at the battle of the Nile, he was, in the words 
of Nelson, compelled to stand idly by, “ while his more fortunate com- 
panions were in the full tide of happiness.” It was undoubtedly the 
greatest affliction of his life. To many men—I think I may say to 
most men — it would have brought bitterness, or, at best, indifference 
to the struggle. 

But Mr. Ropes’s most striking quality was magnanimity. There was 
not a grain of envy in his whole nature. He could not himself go to 
the war; he would do all that was possible for those who did. In 
watching over their interests, in ministering to their wants, in writing 
innumerable letters, whose arrivals, as I can testify, were the best 
moments in the dull monotony of camp life, he was never weary. This 
feeling was consecrated by the death of his brother, who was killed at 
Gettysburg. And after the war closed, the interest which lay nearest 
to his heart was to perpetuate the memory of the events of a war in 
which he himself could not take part. 

Mr. Ropes was a man of strong, very strong, religious feelings ; he 
came from the purest of Puritan stock, but, like his excellent father 
before him, he escaped many of the weaknesses of the Puritan character. 
He had no taste for small scruples. He was no ascetic. Within the 
limit of becoming mirth, he dearly loved a jest. He was in the best 
sense a man of the world. He “saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 
He believed in the duty of cheerfulness. His virtues were positive, not 
negative. His thoughts were not how to mortify himself, but how to 
help others. His generosity was boundless, his charity unfailing. He 
had a keen insight into character, and knew well the faults and foibles 
of his friends, but he cared not to dwell on them, and they made no dif- 
ference in his affection. 

He was in many ways an old-fashioned man. The modern schemes 
of general philanthropy he respected, but he took little interest in them, 
and felt no vocation to share in them. Many years ago he said to me 
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that he believed the best way for him to aid his fellows was by helping 
individual young men. And thoroughly did he discharge this self- 
imposed duty, not only, nor chiefly, by money (though he was a liberal 
giver, whose left hand knew not what his right hand did), but to scores 
of men in trouble or temptation his sagacious counsel, his cheerful cour- 
age, his high sense of honor and duty, his unaffected sympathy, have 
brought the needed strength. Many young men, all over the country, 
and some no longer young, can testify that they have had no friend like 
him. He had, indeed, a genius for friendship. Each of his friends felt 
that he was not like any other friend to Mr. Ropes, but that there was 
something special in their particular relation. And so there was. I was 
much struck by the truth of what a young man said to me since Mr. 
Ropes’s death: “I have had many kind friends to sympathize with me 
in my troubles. They have tried to put themselves in my place, and 
think how they would have felt. Mr. Ropes was the only one who knew 
how J felt.” 

As might be supposed, Mr. Ropes was given to hospitality. For the 
last sixteen years of his life he was a householder, and I doubt if during 
that time there has been any table in Boston at which there have been so 
many eminent men seated, and so much good talk; and among the good 
talkers the host was one of the best. But he was no lion-hunter. The 
same kindness of heart marked his conduct there as elsewhere. If you 
dined with Mr. Ropes, you might find yourself at table with an admiral, 
an ambassador, or an archbishop, but you might also find yourself with a 
young lieutenant or student. 

Mr. Ropes felt that his life had been singularly fortunate and happy. 
And he was fortunate and happy in his end; with “ no cold gradations 
of decay,” death freed his strong soul from his frail body,— “ the nearest 
way.” 


John C. Gray, 59. 





THE MINERALOGICAL COLLECTION. 


Wirs the exception of the collection of physical apparatus the Minera- 
logical museum or cabinet contains the oldest scientific collection of the 
University. It was founded in 1793, by the gift from Dr. Lettsom, a 
London physician, of a collection of minerals amounting, with subsequent 
additions, to 700 specimens, for which the Corporation provided a cabinet 
and appointed Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse keeper. In 1795 M. Mozard, 
consul in Boston of the French Republic, presented 200 specimens 
“¢as samples of the riches of the French soil,’ in virtue of a resolu- 
tion of the Committee of Public Safety of the National Convention of 
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France, and solicited an interchange on the part of the University of 
specimens with the ‘agency of the mines of the Republic’” (Quincy’s 
History). In 1820 Mr. Andrew Ritchie presented the collection of C. A. 
Blode, a well-known mineralogist and chemist of Dresden, to which were 
added in 1824 some thousand specimens purchased by subscription, and 
the collection was then arranged by Dr. J. W. Webster and exhibited in 
the second story of Harvard Hall, where it remained 33 years. About 
1840 it contained 26,000 specimens, in large part rocks and miscellaneous 
material. 

The collection owes its present value to the late Prof. J. P. Cooke, 
Erving Professor from 1850 to 1894, who for nearly half a century gave 
his affectionate care to building it up. Starting with what was worth 
preserving. of the old collection, he gradually acquired new or better 
material by purchase, donation, or exchange, while several large single 
additions were made, such as the Liebener collection (1869), the Smith 
collection of meteorites (1883), the Bigelow collection of agates (1891), 
the Hamlin collection of tourmalines, and the Garland gem minerals 
(1892). A more recent addition was the gift from the late Prof. J. D. 
Whitney of his private collection. In 1858 the cabinet was moved into 
Boylston Hall, and into the present Mineralogical Museum in 1890-91, 
nearly a hundred years from the beginning of its history. 

In a brief account of the present collection only general statements 
and mention of a few special features are possible. The total number of 
specimens on exhibition is about 10,000 exclusive of the meteorites, while 
duplicates and collections for teaching and investigation bring the total 
to 23,000, but such numbers mean nothing as regards quality, so that 
even in the exhibition rooms excellent and indifferent material is seen 
together. 

The systematic collection which occupies the main floor of the Museum 
contains a fairly good representation of the 800 or 900 known mineral 
species and their varieties. The Liebener collection was specially rich 
in minerals from the Alps and Tyrol, and hence the display of the feld- 
spars, epidote, sphene, and apatite is one of exceptional value. 

Scattered through the cases are many valuable individual specimens or 
sets, such as a set of the best orpiment crystals yet found from Mercur, 
Utah (which the Museum owes to A. H. Holden, ’88), of Brazilian dia- 
monds given by the Emperor Dom Pedro to Louis Agassiz, a great group 
of the transparent rhodochrosite from Colorado, a superb collection of 
the Lake Superior calcites, ruby silver crystals, and so on. The wall 
cases contain many large showy and valuable specimens such as the dis- 
play of English fluorites, feldspars, quartz groups, stibnite, etc. 

Hung in frames on the walls the Museum possesses a peculiar crystal- 
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lographic treasure ; this is a collection of over 500 separate micro-photo- 
graphs from nature of snow crystals made during twenty winters by 
W. A. Bentley of Nashville, Vt., and the largest such collection on record. 

The more striking features are the special collections placed in the 
gallery. The Hamlin collection of tourmalines is from the locality at 
Mt. Mica, Paris, Me., the best known in the world for gem tourma- 
lines, discovered in 1820 and still worked. The case contains about 
1000 erystals large and small, mostly of gem quality, and a number of 
cut stones to illustrate the variety in color. This collection is unique 
and the largest in existence from that locality ; it was formed by Dr. A. 
C. Hamlin, and presented to the Museum, with other gem minerals, by 
Mr. James A. Garland, of New York. The collection is supplemented by 
the largest single tourmaline crystal of gem quality found at Mt. Mica 
(weight over two pounds), presented by David Pingree, 63. Among the 
other gem minerals presented by Mr. Garland, the great diamond crystal 
comes first. It is an absolutely perfect yellow octahedron, one and one 
sixth inches from tip to tip, weighing over 83 carats, with the beautiful 
triangular markings common in octahedral diamonds; it has been called 
the finest diamond crystal known, and is certainly the most valuable 
single specimen in our collection. Other gem minerals include a Siberian 
aqua-marine crystal, five inches long and two inches thick, a transparent 
golden beryl nearly the same size, two large pieces of Australian precious 
opal, a globular Mexican fire-opal two inches in diameter, and the great 
crystal of Hiddenite (lithia-emerald), from North Carolina (figured in 
Kunz’s “Gems and Precious Stones”). Also three superb Brazilian 
tourmalines from the Paris exposition of 1889, and others. 

The collection of meteorites represents 255 separate falls and weighs 
collectively 2700 pounds. The acquisition of the great collection of Prof. 
J. Lawrence Smith in 1883, with a small previous collection and subse- 
quent additions, placed this in the fourth rank, following those of Vienna, 
London, and Paris, but it has been rapidly falling behind of late years 
owing to lack of means to purchase new falls. The collection is espe- 
cially rich in American meteorites, and contains in 24 falls the largest 
amount of the meteorite. 

The Bigelow collection of agates (also in the gallery) comprises 450 
specimens, mostly cut and polished, exhibiting in the greatest variety and 
perfection the internal structure and growth of these forms. The collec- 
tion was made by the late Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, ’37, and by Dr. Wil- 
liam Sturgis Bigelow, ’71, and presented by the latter. As valuable 
from another point of view should be mentioned the type specimens of 
new mineral species analyzed and named in the Museum, two of which 
have been added the past year. 
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HENRY WARE LAWTON. 
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As a whole the University has in the mineral collection a dignified and 
valuable possession, representing well to the general public and the stu- 
dent this branch of Nature, but also one needing constant replacement 
and addition to keep up with even the present standard. 

John Eliot Wolff, ’79. 





HENRY WARE LAWTON. 


In December, 1864, James Russell Lowell, writing from Elmwood to 
President Hill, asked if space would be given in Gore Hall for the por- 
trait of a young officer then recently fallen in battle. ‘Colonel S . 
he wrote, “though not a graduate, was a member of our society for two 
years, and thus has a sufficient claim on us, if indeed it be not more 
honor to us that we have a claim upon him.” 

No man ever knew better than Lowell how to speak for Harvard. The 
University has often enough shown its readiness to inscribe upon its roll 
of honor the names of all who, having once been members of the society, 
have fallen in the service of their country. We follow good counsel and 
good precedents, therefore, when we add to the list of Harvard’s soldier 
dead the name of Henry Ware Lawton, although the stalwart fighter 
who bore it lingered in our academic shades only for a brief pause of 
studious quiet between long reaches of storm and struggle. 

Lawton was born March 17, 1843, at Manhattan, now a suburb of 
Toledo, O., but he was living at Fort Wayne, Ind., and a student at the 
Methodist Episcopal College there, when the civil war broke out. April 
18, 1861, when he was eighteen years old, he was mustered into the 
service of the United States as a sergeant in Company E, 9th Indiana 
Vols. As a sergeant he saw active service with the regiment in the early 
campaign in West Virginia, but in July his regiment was mustered 
out. In August he again enlisted, this time as 1st lieutenant in the 38th 
Indiana Vols. From that date until the end of the war he was almost 
constantly engaged in the hardest sort of campaigning. He himself says, 
in an official report: “I was never absent from my command when it was 
operating, and took part in every march, campaign, battle, and skirmish 
in which it was engaged.” He was under fire in more than thirty nota- 
ble engagements ; Shiloh, Corinth, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Atlanta, 
Franklin, Nashville, are in the list. At Corinth, when he was but nineteen, 
he was promoted captain on the field. For gallantry before Atlanta he 
received a medal of honor. In November, 1864, he was promoted lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and from that time commanded what was left of his 
regiment. In February, 1865, he was commissioned colonel, but mus- 
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ter was refused because the regiment was not of the strength required 
by law; so in March he was made colonel by brevet. He was discharged 
with that rank in the following November. 

Declining a commission in the regular army, he read law, and in the 
autumn of 1866 he entered the Harvard Law School. His distinguished 
record, his great figure, his modest bearing, made him an object of in- 
terest to his fellows; but he was not the only veteran in the student body 
at that time. There were several Union soldiers of rank in the various 
departments, and McLeod, the one-armed Confederate, the best scholar 
of his day, was a picturesque character in the College class of ’69. 

Lawton, however, though a good student, soon made up his mind that 
soldiering, not law, was his true vocation. In May, 1867, quitting the 
University in good standing, he accepted a commission as 2d lieutenant 
in the 41st Infantry, U.S. A. He was transferred in 1871 to the 4th 
Cavalry, and rose by the usual slow steps to the rank of major, which 
he attained in 1888, when he was assigned to duty at Washington as 
assistant inspector-general. Of the years from 1867 to 1888, one was 
spent on recruiting duty in the East ; practically all the rest were spent 
in the far West among the Indians. He fought in many wars, with 
many tribes, and won a reputation second to none ever achieved in that 
peculiarly trying and thankless service. His most famous exploit was 
the pursuit and capture of Geronimo and his band, — a marvelous feat 
of endurance and will. 

He remained in the inspector-general’s office until the outbreak of the 
Spanish war, in April, 1898. He was then lieutenant-colonel. Apply- 
ing at once for service in the field, he was appointed brigadier-general 
of volunteers, and soon promoted major-general. In the Santiago cam- 
paign he commanded the first troops to land, led the advance, captured 
E] Caney, held the extreme right in the siege, and finally served as one of 
the three commissioners to receive the surrender of the enemy. He was 
at once placed in command of the district. 

On his return to Washington he was at first assigned to command 
the 4th Army Corps ; but soon afterwards he was relieved and ordered to 
the Philippines. He sailed from New York in January, 1899, and im- 
mediately after his arrival entered upon a vigorous campaign of incessant 
marching and fighting. He captured Santa Cruz, San Rafael, and San 
Isidro, receiving the thanks of the President for his successful operations. 
As soon as the climate permitted in the autumn, he again took the field, 
and swept the northern portion of the island by marches so rapid that 
the daily reports of his movements grew bewildering. In December, 
his work in the north being finished, he returned to Manila. December 
18, he left Manila in a fierce storm, and came by a night march to San 
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Mateo. Leading his troops in an attack on the town the next morning, 
and exposing his huge body with his habitual carelessness of danger, he 
was shot in the breast and instantly killed. 

It is idle to magnify Harvard’s claim to honor in this soldierly career. 
That Harvard in any special way trains soldiers cannot be maintained. 
It is enough to say that many such skilful, energetic, and brave soldiers 
have been Harvard men; that Harvard has honored them with memo- 
rials, and set their names before all men to show her love of them and 
her loyalty to the Republic. It is enough to know that such culture as 
is won at Cambridge paralyzes no man’s energy, sophisticates no man’s 
patriotism, destroys no man’s simple faith in his country. It is perhaps 
even permissible to go farther and declare that few sons of Harvard ever 
go away from Cambridge without a feeling of peculiar obligation to the 
civilization whose best fruits have been set before them, and to the 
Republic itself, in whose safety and growing strength this University is 
concerned as it is concerned in no other human enterprise whatsoever. 


William Garrott Brown, ’91. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


SIGNIFICANT QUESTIONS. 

The graduates and friends of the College will be gratified to know 
that by a decision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, taxes 
handed down Jan. 4, 1900, without dissent, the property of refunded. 
the College occupied for College purposes is held not to be subject to 
taxation. Among the New England communities which have within 
their limits colleges and other educational institutions, there is a wide- 
spread and apparently a growing feeling that such institutions ought 
either directly or by some roundabout process to pay a revenue to the 
local treasuries. In the minds of many people, the advancing wealth of 
many of these institutions and the necessity which they feel for acquiring 
real estate, either to serve as sites for new buildings or to provide for 
extensions in the future, have taken them out of the category of public 
benefits. Communities which are spending millions of dollars for parks, 
and in the process buy up parcels of real estate and thus extinguish their 
taxable value, find a profit in the transaction, because parks make a city 
more desirable and raise the general values, so that, in the long run, they 
more than pay for themselves. The same communities sometimes look 
with suspicion and dislike upon colleges which out of their own funds, 
without a dollar of expense to the city, have created an influence which 
enhances the property of the inhabitants. In New Haven a determined 
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attempt has recently been made to tax the property of Yale, and the 
Connecticut courts have roundly decided in favor of the University. 
About four years ago, a new resident of Williamstown, a shrewd lawyer 
retired from practice, discovered that some houses on College land were 
occupied not only by professors of Williams College, but by the College 
carpenter, and hence held exempt from taxation. He instituted suits, 
which were finally taken to the Supreme Court of the State, and it was 
then held that such property ought to be assessed. This new source of 
revenue was noticed by the assessors in various other college towns and 
cities, and they began to assess houses the property of the colleges and 
occupied by college professors. In Cambridge the assessors went even 
farther by taxing houses occupied by deans of the University and by 
the President ; and the Foxcroft Club though used as a students’ dining 
hall. The Corporation paid these taxes under protest, and the suit for 
their return has just been decided in favor of the Corporation. 


To understand this controversy, it is necessary to point out the basis 
Basis of upon which Harvard College claims any exemption from 
Exemption. taxation. In the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 ap- 
pears a long section upon the government of Harvard College, in which 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Council and Senate of the Common- 
wealth were parties, inasmuch as they constituted the greater part of the 
Board of Overseers; in that section it is declared “that the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, in their corporate capacity, and their 
successors in that capacity, their officers and servants, shall have, hold, 
use, exercise, and enjoy all the powers, authorities, rights, liberties, privi- 
leges, immunities, and franchises which they now have, or are entitled to 
have, hold, use, exercise, and enjoy; and the same are hereby ratified 
and confirmed unto them, the said President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, and to their successors, and to their officers and servants, respec- 
tively, forever.” Elsewhere in the Constitution it is provided that, “ wis- 
dom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally among the body 
of the people, being necessary for the preservation of their rights and lib- 
erties ; and as these depend on spreading the opportunities and advantages 
of education in the various parts of the country, and among the different 
orders of the people, it shall be the duty of legislatures and magistrates, 
in all future periods of this commonwealth, to cherish the interests of 
literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them; especially the 
university at Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools in the 
towns.” The principal method chosen by the legislature to carry out 
this second clause has been a statute which in its final form of 1889 pro- 
vides that “the personal property of literary, benevolent, charitable, and 
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scientific institutions and temperance societies incorporated within this 
commonwealth and the real estate belonging to such institutions, occupied 
by them or their officers for the purpose for which they are incorpo- 
rated,” shall be exempt from taxation. In a decision in the case of Phil- 
lips Academy v. Inhabitants of Andover, of the same date as that of the 
Harvard case, Jan. 4, 1900, “the purpose for which they are incorpo- 
rated’ was defined to mean an occupancy in which “the dominant or 
principal matter of consideration is the effect of the occupancy in pro- 
moting the objects of the institution, and upon the efficiency and influence 
of the officer as such, and upon those whom the institution is designed to 
benefit.” From these decisions taken together, it is plain that, in the 
minds of the Supreme Court, the statutory exemption applies to any col- 
lege property which is occupied with a view to the proper administration 
of college affairs. 


Harvard College possesses many different kinds of real estate in Cam- 
bridge: first, the administration and recitation buildings, 9. pytent 
libraries, chapels, laboratories, museums, and so on within of the 

: , . Decision. 

and without the College Yard; second, the College dormi- 

tories within and without the Yard, occupied for no other purpose ; third, 
Memorial and Randall Halls, occupied for various public purposes, and 
especially for boarding students; fourth, the gymnasium; fifth, two 
College dormitories, College House and Holyoke House, which have 
stores below which are rented to outsiders as an investment; sixth, the 
four houses within the College Yard, of which one was built and occu- 
pied as the President’s house; seventh, similar houses on the east side 
of Quincy St., which were given to the College, and one in Frisbie Place, 
which was moved from the Yard when Sever Hall was built. In addi- 
tion, the University owns a few scattered houses, which are leased to 
persons not members of the University. There is of course no legal 
distinction between the property within and without the compact area 
bounded by Massachusetts Ave., Quincy St., Broadway, Cambridge St., 
and Harvard Square, except that this is the centre of college life and 
administration ; and the Supreme Court in its decision, printed elsewhere, 
appears to think that a situation within that plot of ground gives a 
strong prima facie likelihood that its occupancy is for college purposes. 
The College regularly pays taxes on that part of College House and Hol- 
yoke House occupied as stores, and on dwelling-house property rented 
to others than officers of the University. It has also in the last two 
years, under the ruling of the Cambridge assessor, been compelled to pay 
taxes on the houses occupied by College officers in which the rent was 
deducted from the salary. The decision of the court does not directly 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 31. 23 
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refer to the special clause by which the privileges and immunities of 
Harvard College are assured in the state Constitution, but decides the 
whole case upon the construction of the statute of 1889, and distinctly 
holds that dormitories and dining halls are exempt under the statute ; 
that the President’s house is exempt, as being a part of the property used 
by the University for its official purposes; that the houses occupied by 
deans of the College, two within the College Yard and one outside, are 
exempt, as being used, at least partly, for the distinct purpose of instruc- 
tion and administration; and that the occupation of the remaining pro- 
fessors’ houses “had reference to the performance of their duties in the 
offices which they hold as professors and otherwise, rather than to the 
private benefit which they would receive in the way of homes for them- 
selves and their families.” The court distinguishes this case from the 
Williamstown case upon grounds which indicate that, had the same issue 
been clearly presented at that time as in the later Harvard case, Williams 
College would not have been cast. The decision is, therefore, a clear 
victory for the College in all its claims; and in the parallel Andover 
decision there is a distinct statement that “ gymnasiums, and other build- 
ings intended primarily for and actually devoted to the use and benefit 
of students, are exempt.” The question of the occupancy of Dane Hall 
by a student organization engaged in furnishing books, stationery, cloth- 
ing, ete., for students, was not distinctly raised in this case. The ground 
on which Dane Hall stands is exempt under the charter of 1650. 


It will be observed that this decision rests upon a statute, which in its 
Why Harvard turn depends upon a general direction to the legislature 
should be to cherish the interests of seminaries of learning; and the 
— City Council of Cambridge has considered a petition to the 
legislature for such a change in the statute as may alter the exemption. 
The ground for this appeal is that the College participates in the police 
and fire protection of the city, and in the advantages of good order and 
of public protection; and that, although the State may remit any claim 
for state taxation, it ought not to grant also an exemption from local 
taxation: it asks that the city be entitled to local taxes in its own behalf, 
— not by assessment, but by the State recompensing the city for the dis- 
advantage arising from the presence of the untaxed real estate of the 
University. Various other communities in which there are colleges are 
interested in this plan, and may join with Cambridge in memorializing 
the legislature. This solution has been adopted in the State of Maine, 
and perhaps elsewhere; but it is difficult to bring it about in Massachu- 
setts, inasmuch as, out of 352 towns, only 9 have within their limits 
colleges or academies which might be taxed; and it is unlikely that the 
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representatives of 343 towns will vote to increase their taxes for the 
benefit of places which have commonly been thought somewhat privileged 
by the possession of institutions of learning; or that the city of Boston, 
which pays more than a third of the state tax, will welcome this addition 
for the sake of laying hands on the small university properties within 
its limits. Relief from the legislature in the manner suggested is, 
therefore, not very likely, and it is to be hoped that the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts will not authorize a new system of local taxation. 
The grounds for exemption in this community are stronger than almost 
anywhere else, because the Commonwealth has not been subjected to the 
expense of providing a state university out of the public funds. Michi- 
gan grants about $200,000 a year for the support of university education. 
The Wisconsin legislature has within three years spent $1,500,000 upon 
its university. Except for the division of the proceeds of the Federal 
Land Scrip of 1862 between the Massachusetts Agricultural College and 
the Institute of Technology, and the somewhat moderate grants for those 
two institutions and the Agassiz Museum, the State is by the Massachu- 
setts colleges almost relieved of the cost of college education for its sons 
and daughters. The generosity of the founders and benefactors of 
Harvard, Williams, Amherst, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Wellesley, 
Boston University, Boston College, Clark University, the Institute of 
Technology, the Worcester Polytechnic, Tufts College, and Holy Cross 
College has been stimulated by the knowledge that the State would not 
take a share of those benefactions for general purposes. The question 
of local taxation, perhaps, stands on a different basis; but it would be 
hard to convince the people of Arlington or Belmont or Watertown or 
Newton that the presence of a college caused a greater burden on the 
community than its absence. Might not an institution of learning which 
makes no profit, which turns in all its funds to the public purpose for 
which it is created, which adds both beauty and distinction to the place 
in which it is situated, be placed upon the same footing as statues, parks, 
publie libraries, and other evidences of civilization? When the new 
Massachusetts normal schools were founded a few years ago, the towns 
showed the greatest eagerness to get them within their limits, although 
they were well aware that the real estate which they occupied, and which 
would require protection, could never be taxed. The question of the 
right to exempt professors’ houses is not very serious. At present Har- 
vard owns only ten such houses, and five of those are occupied by Uni- 
versity officers as a kind of official residences. The dormitories and 
dining halls are completely protected by the recent decision, and are not 
likely again to come into question, either here or in other colleges. It 
is to be hoped that the traditional relations of amity between Cambridge 
and Harvard will cease to be disturbed. 
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Doubtless one reason why the communities have rather changed their 
Private attitude toward the colleges is the existence of luxurious 
Dormitories. private dormitories, which of course pay taxes, but in which 
the life is apparently not very different from that in the College exempt 
dormitories. As a matter of fact, the private dormitories are now 
taking on characteristics which seem likely to make a great change in 
the conditions of college life. Beginning with large private houses, 
enlarged and fitted for students’ conveniences, then accommodated in 
business blocks with rooms over the stores, in 1876 they took on a new 
form in the building of Beck Hall, a dormitory luxurious beyond any 
previous experience in America. From the first, the building has been 
full, and applications have often been lodged years in advance. About 
eight years ago began the construction of the large buildings on Mt. 
Auburn St., and in that vicinity ; first Claverly Hall, later Apley Court, 
Dunster, Craigie, Dana Chambers, Westmorly, and Randolph. Near 
Beck Hall is Ware Hall on Harvard St., and there are some smaller 
dormitories scattered east and south of the College. Felton Hall has 
long since ceased to be a distinctly College dormitory. The owners of 
Randolph Hall are now in treaty for some real estate between their 
building and Massachusetts Ave., apparently expecting eventually to 
construct related buildings which will oceupy the exterior of the whole 
square, and leave a close within on the spot now occupied by the old 
Bishop’s Palace. Several of these dormitories are very like private 
clubs: new-comers are allowed to take rooms only with the consent of 
previous occupants; they have breakfast and tea rooms, gymnasiums, 
bicyele rooms, billiard rooms, and the like conveniences. The men 
inhabiting them are likely to know each other better than they know the 
ordinary run of college students, and there is already a strong feeling 
that the region of the great buildings is the undergraduate quarter, and that 
men of social aims must not live far away from it. It seems not unlikely 
that in the course of a few years several of these buildings will come to 
be the seat of a kind of corporate life, resembling that in the English 
colleges, but with the difference that only men of more than the average 
means can afford to live in such rooms. Indeed, so far has the feeling 
gone, that, to the undergraduate, Harvard College no longer exists, as 
Artemus Ward found it, in Parker’s with a branch in Cambridge, but 
somewhere near the corner of Mt. Auburn and Linden Sts. So strong 
is this feeling growing that the College press distinctly intimates that if 
the new Harvard Union is placed so far away from the centre of under- 
graduate interests as the corner of Quincy and Harvard Sts., opposite 
Beck Hall, it will lose its usefulness, because students will not take the 
trouble to go so far. There is no doubt that students like these new 
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buildings, not all of which are luxurious or very expensive, and for the 
first time in about twenty years the College finds an inconvenient num- 
ber of vacant rooms in two of its dormitories, — Holyoke and Conant. 
The exodus from the College Yard seems to have been checked by the 
improvements in the buildings, but the housing of the students appears 
from year to year less the problem of the Corporation, and more that of 
private capitalists. Nevertheless the future of the region of Mt. Auburn 
St. may be much affected by the advent of the Elevated Road, — already 
one of the clubs has abandoned that street. On the other hand the 
official University buildings must be planted more and more to the north- 
ward of Kirkland St. 


At this moment the various building plans of the University, for four 
of which money has actually been given, are held back by new 
the high price of building materials. The Engineering Build- ee 
ing, to be constructed out of the unrestricted Pierce bequest, and to be 
placed at the east end of Holmes Field, near the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory, is postponed, at least for the next few months. The Archi- 
tectural Building, for which a special fund has been contributed anony- 
mously, and which is to be constructed on the site of Professor Lang- 
dell’s house in the College Yard, on the corner of Broadway and Quincy 
St., will probably be begun early in the spring. The new Infirmary 
is, by the liberality of Mr. Stillman, to be built adjacent to the Cam- 
bridge Hospital; his recent second gift makes it possible that work may 
shortly begin. The fourth large structure, the Harvard Union, is now 
under discussion by a committee representing the instructors and under- 
graduates. It is a difficult problem to provide for the various needs 
of the students, and for accommodating the various organizations which 
have a semi-public character, such as college papers ; and the committee 
is supposed to be considering the objections to the site which has been 
propounded by some undergraduates. On January 23 came a notable 
event in the annals of College buildings, — the formal transfer of the 
Phillips Brooks House by the donors to the Corporation. The building 
is worked out with great skill so as to correspond in exterior with the 
neighboring old and well-proportioned College structures, Stoughton, 
Holworthy, 1nd Holden Chapel; and it makes a dignified member of 
the family of colonial buildings, including Hollis Hall and Massachusetts. 
Within, the principal features are a large and beautiful reception room, 
adorned with some articles of furniture from Phillips Brooks’s own house ; 
rooms for the various religious organizations of the College (the Y. M. 
C. A., St. Paul’s, the Religious Union, and the Catholic Club) ; facilities 
for the Students’ Volunteer work in its relations with charities and per- 
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sonal aid to the neglected; and the cheerful and convenient upper hall, 
seating about 200 people. The addresses, some of which are printed 
elsewhere in this number of the Graduates’ Magazine, were simple, 
direct, and appropriate. The list of donors includes more than 500 
different persons, distributed throughout the United States and some 
foreign countries, and bears witness to the immense reach of the great 
preacher’s personal influence. The building provides for many important 
functions of University life, and a system of informal Friday afternoon 
receptions has been inaugurated, the purpose of which is to bring instruc- 
tors and students into personal relations. One other large building pro- 
ject is that of inclosing the whole Yard with an iron fence. It may be 
worthy of remark that at Yale it is thought necessary to build a fence 
for students to sit upon; at Harvard the fence is intended to perform 
the police service which at Yale is performed by a great block of solid 
buildings with few entrances. It has long been the policy of the Corpo- 
ration to welcome respectable visitors to the College precincts, and for 
many years there has been kept flowing the Castalian font of the College 
pump. Nevertheless, any such place in a city or near a large city suf- 
fers from too much publicity; a high iron fence of appropriate design 
could be provided with gateways which would not exclude any proper 
person, and at the same time would render easier the effort to make the 
College buildings and grounds attractive to those who can appreciate 
them. In all these projects of building, it is painful to see no stirring of 
the waters in behalf of the Library. Both the late librarian and the 
present librarian have not ceased to make clear that this important, per- 
haps one may say preéminent, foundation of the learning of the Univer- 
sity, is as much behind some of the universities in its conveniencies as it 
surpasses them in the value of its collection. Surely sons of Harvard 
will not long permit to Columbia, Princeton, Cornell, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the University of Wisconsin, the justified boast that 
their library buildings surpass those of Harvard. The magnificent col- 
lection of books in the Library is not only the fourth in number of vol- 
umes in the United States, but the first in the judicious choice of books, 
in catalogues, in circulation, and in the tradition of generous use. Such 
a library deserves a proper setting. 


For some years it has been the habit of students and teachers in the 
Harvard Law School to feel well satisfied with the results 

on the of their labors; it is therefore gratifying to find that an 
authority like Prof. A. V. Dicey coincides with this opinion, 
and puts his view into a form so clear and readable as to give the sons of 
Harvard new reasons for their pride. He is especially interested in the 
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system of case study, known in America as the “ Langdellian method,” 
which has spread from Harvard to other great law schools; and he holds 
it to be an American creation. His comparison is, of course, chiefly with 
the English system, which is still sufficiently described by the phrase, 
“reading law,” a phrase formerly common in America, but now becom- 
ing obsolete. It is true that but a few years ago the ordinary method of 
acquiring knowledge of law was to begin with Blackstone and to read 
every word thoroughly, then to follow up that book with other formal 
treatises until it was supposed that the mind was saturated with the prin- 
ciples of law. Armed with the results of a few months of such lonely and 
undirected study, hundreds of young men were admitted to the bar, and 
then began really to learn the elements of their profession. This process, 
closely akin to that of sitting down to a whist tournament with no other 
preparation than a careful study of Cavendish, ignored three funda- 
mental principles of the law: first, that it is a developing science, which 
constantly outgrows any formal text-books, no matter how complete; 
second, that the state of the law from year to year is registered in the 
reports of the courts ; and third, that in law, as in everything else, people 
acquire by adding something new in association with something pre- 
viously known. The case method is an attempt to found a knowledge of 
law upon broad principles which may be extended to the multifarious 
details of individual suits, and at the same time to give training in the 
use of those ever-expanding materials from which alone authentic know- 
ledge of law may be obtained. Professor Dicey is equally interested in 
the method by which the principles of the cases are deduced and dis- 
cussed by the classes. He is also greatly taken with three of the adjuncts 
of the Law School, — the law clubs, and “ the legal habit of mind” which 
they foster; the moot courts; and the Harvard Law Review, which 
Professor Dicey says is “known to all Englishmen interested in legal 
speculation.” This interesting criticism has been reprinted by the Har- 
vard Law School Association, and copies can be had by addressing their 
Secretary at Cambridge. 


Among the notable publications of the University during the last year 
is a little pamphlet, bound in conspicuous crimson, which gonors to 
contains a list of the winners of academic distinctions dur- the Honored. 
ing the past year, of “scholars of the first group” since 1896, and of the 
winners of the Bowdoin Prizes since their foundation in 1809. This 
interesting pamphlet was distributed to the persons who attended a special 
meeting held to confer the distinctions not yet distributed on Dee. 20, 
1899, in the lecture room of the Fogg Art Museum. The new function 
is a part of the persistent efforts to give greater publicity to the winners 
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of distinctions in those intellectual directions for which the University 
was founded, by bringing into one focus all prize awards for the year, 
and at the same time by making the winners of prizes aware of the dis- 
tinguished company into which their success has brought them. Besides 
the printed list of the persons to whom Bowdoin, Sargent, Sales, and 
Boylston Prizes were awarded for 1898-99, and the holder of the Pas- 
teur Medal, the pamphlet enumerates those who took honors, second year 
or final, and the distinguished scholars of the previous year ; the deturs, 
instead of reaching the persons distinguished by them in the seclusion of 
the Dean’s office, were handed out one by one on the spot, and it is 
worthy of note that no recipient was absent. For the graduate, the most 
interesting part of this pamphlet is the historical list of the winners of 
the Bowdoin prizes. Among the names which strike one on reading 
over this list are Edward Everett, J. G. Palfrey, Jared Sparks, Thomas 
Savage, George Bancroft, R. W. Emerson, Josiah Quincy, B. R. Curtis, 
J F. Clarke, Charles Sumner, G. T. Curtis, Francis Bowen, E. R. Hoar, 
R. H. Dana, ’37, E. E. Hale, Thomas Hill, F. J. Child, J. C. Carter, 
J. H. Thayer, F. E. Felton, W. W. Goodwin, J. M. Peirce, A. S. Hill, 
Phillips Brooks, C. F. Adams, ’56, Henry Adams, J. T. Morse, Jr., O. W. 
Holmes, Jr., J. C. Ropes, F. G. Peabody, Percival Lowell, Josiah Quincey, 
80, G. L. Kittredge (five different prizes), Frank Bolles, A. R. Marsh, S. 
A. Eliot, Charles Warren. This is a goodly fellowship for a young 
writer, and under the new system of Bowdoin prizes, in which the number 
is reduced and the value of the prize increased, it is likely to be more 
and more a distinction in itself, and likely to give a man a useful reputa- 
tion. The whole function was carried out with much spirit and dignity. 
The speakers were few and to the point; the audience included not only 
the undergraduates to be distinguished and their friends, but also many 
of the former takers of prizes, so that there was an element of personal 
relation between the older and younger men who had made themselves 
known by their intellectual efforts while in college, — men, in the words 
of one of the speakers, characterized “by their distinguished diligence.” 


An aftermath of the long discussion upon entrance requirements which 
English appeared to end last year is the adoption by the Faculty of 
Requirement. 4 new scheme of recognizing good school work in English, 
prepared by the Department of English. When various new subjects 
were brought forward in 1897, an attempt was made to form an advanced 
requirement of English which might correspond in scope and thorough- 
ness with the advanced Greek or advanced Latin. Such a requirement 
was reported, but failed, perhaps, because the Department of English 
was unwilling that it should be used as a substitute for advanced Latin 
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or advanced Greek. The Department was not enthusiastic about this 
proposal, and the Faculty was perhaps even less so. The new proposal 
adopted by the Faculty Jan. 14, 1900, does not disturb the long-estab- 
lished requirement in elementary English, which is precisely the same 
as that set down in the conditions for entrance to most of the New 
England colleges, but offers an alternative which shall include at the 
same time both elementary English and an advanced field correspond- 
ing pretty closely to the required Freshman English. The boy who 
presents this new alternative requirement will be credited with elemen- 
tary entrance English, and also with one course leading to the A. B. 
degree; and furthermore, having thus relieved himself of the neces- 
sity of a required Freshman course, he may enlarge his range of elec- 
tives in the first year, and if the grade he obtained is sufficiently high 
he may also be relieved from required English in college. The main 
purpose of the plan is to enable schools to make that preparation in 
the mother tongue which Harvard considers absolutely necessary as a 
preliminary to the A. B. degree. Already, within a few years, pre- 
scriptions in English have been dropped out of the Senior and Junior 
years, and the half course now required for the Sophomores will prob- 
ably not much longer be necessary; the effectiveness of the college 
will be much increased if it can assume that a large proportion of the 
boys who come in are already prepared to express themselves with 
reasonable ease and accuracy. By thus securing from the schools a 
part of the work now done in college, the number of college courses 
considered necessary to bring a Freshman up to the A. B. standard will 
be lessened. Fora long time that quantum stood at 18 and 4 tenths 
courses ; it is now 17}, and in some cases 17, and many boys come in 
with one or two extra courses to their credit; thence, by taking five 
courses a year for three years, the prescription for the A. B. can be met, 
and in many cases is met. The Faculty has, after long discussion, 
declined to set a limit upon the number of courses which a student may 
take in one year; and in the natural course of things the College seems 
hastening toward a practical three years’ course by the simple process 
of putting a pressure upon the schools to do work which they ought 
always to have done and thus reducing the college docket. 


All friends of education are rejoiced at the attitude taken by Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale University in his recent addresses ypiversitios 
upon the relations of the colleges and schools. The position #8 Leaders. 
of intellectual leadership which he hopes to see worked out for Yale 
is such as a great university ought naturally to assume, although Yale 
has hitherto rather held aloof from codperation either with other colleges 
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or with the schools. Schoolmasters have sometimes thought that the 
Yale prescriptions were inelastic, and even unfeeling. Whether it is 
possible for the authorities of any one institution to become “not only 
leaders, but the leaders in the university life of the country,” is doubtful : 
higher education in America is not and never can be centralized ; for 
there are too many intellectual centres, and too many large and inde- 
pendent institutions, for any one or any two to become the Oxford or 
the Cambridge of America. President Hadley admires the “ position 
of magnificent leadership of the schools in eastern Massachusetts ” which 
he considers Harvard to have obtained, but he thinks that that position 
has the “ weakness connected with a definitely local character.” It is 
worth while, therefore, to point out, in the first place, that the schools 
of eastern Massachusetts include several famous academies, frequented 
by boys from every part of the country, and that relations with those 
schools are relations with the whole country ; and, in the second place, 
that Harvard has for some years had about as many students from 
outside New England as Yale, and probably has relations with more 
Middle State and Western schools. A tabulation made from the cata- 
logues of 1897-98, the last statistics available, shows the following distri- 
bution of students : — 














Harvard Yale 
Harvard. Yale. corrected. corrected. 
New England States . . 2595 1123 2587 1073 
Middle States. . .. . 5387 766 536 730 
Western States . ... 780 744 778 708 
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The first two columns include 11 duplicate registrations at Harvard, and 
122 at Yale: making proportional deductions from each of the three 
geographical groups, the results are as stated in the corrected table. 
Yale had 194 more Middle States students and 70 less Western students 
than Harvard. Since that time Harvard has gained two hundred and 
seventy students in all, while Yale has added seventeen. It would not 
appear, therefore, hopeless for Harvard to expect to retain in the educa- 
tional affairs of the country as large an influence as any other univer- 
sity; and the recently adopted system of entrance requirements places 
Harvard in easy and convenient: relations with all the good secondary 
schools throughout the country, because it makes it possible for a boy, in 
the choice of his admission subjects, to include any of the subjects well 
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taught in good schools. Never in the history of the University has it 
had such widely distributed, well-adjusted, and harmonious relations 
with the schools which prepare its students as at the present moment ; 
never has the University contained such a large number of students 
from outside its immediate watershed ; never has there been so large a 
number of schools and colleges scattered throughout the country sending 
students to this University. Through the cordial relations thus estab- 
lished, schools and other colleges justly feel that their labors and their 
standards are not only recognized, but appreciated. President Hadley 
has before him a great, worthy, and long-continued task in building up 
similar relations with the schools and school systems outside of New 


England. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


When the time for Class Day elections came round, the Class of 1900 
was preparing for the spirited campaign that had characterized the election 
days of its predecessors. Long before the Class meeting was called, it 
was rumored that one of the larger societies had already appointed a 
“ Committee on Combinations,” and that a club slate was to be pushed 
through as in other years; but even while the great unorganized forces 
outside the clubs were discussing the same situation that had met each 
Senior Class before them, the club men were doing good service to estab- 
lish a system which should be fair to all. 

The movement was begun at the Hasty Pudding Club, which favored 
an open election, with no slate whatever. The Senior members of the Pud- 
ding remembered the split in the Class of 99, caused by rival electioneer- 
ing factions ; they saw that club combinations were unfair to the Class as 
a whole; and they saw that only fair-minded, honest motives could pre- 
vent disruption in the Class of 1900. Accordingly the Pudding voted 
neither to enter a combination nor to run a slate, even though the Pi Eta 
and Delta Upsilon should refuse to join forces with them. The follow- 
ing letter read at the Class meeting is, beyond this, self-explanatory : — 


It has been customary for some years past, at the time of Class Day elec- 
tions, for the three Senior clubs, namely, the Pi Eta, the D. U., and the Hasty 
Pudding, to make a combination, and to arrange a slate satisfactory to them- 
selves, and regardless of the rest. The members of these three clubs were 
practically pledged to vote for that slate, so making a solid body larger than 
any other that could easily be formed. In this way they were able to elect 
their own candidates, even though they might not have been the choice of the 
majority. 

The clubs this year have decided not only to make no combination, but 
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also to arrange no slates, and to leave the matter of nominations to the class 


as a whole. (Signed) 
F. L. Hiaernson, JR., Pres. of Hasty Pudding Club. 
C. R. Hayes, Pres. of the Pi Eta Society. 
W. C. ARENSBERG, Pres. of Delta Upsilon Fraternity. 


This announcement, as unexpected as it was fine, was received by the 
meeting without the least demonstration. But outside, in the Class, 
where friends could talk unreservedly, one could not fail to note a feel- 
ing of supreme satisfaction; there was much honest enthusiasm, too. 
Such a system demanded fair play from the non-society men. Con- 
stancy on the part of the clubs, in the signing of the agreement, was 
never questioned. Before the elections were over, the one party forfeited 
the faith that had been intrusted to them, and the tactics of one of the 
clubs were, as rumor had it, not all that was expected. That is the sum 
and substance of Nineteen Hundred’s Class Day election; and it should 
teach other classes that among 400 men there are a great many who will 
cause trouble, no matter how honestly the rest of the Class may treat 
them. 

The trouble began when the first nominations were printed. The 
nominees were, unfortunately, all Hasty Pudding Club men. It wasa 
mischance, and very disastrous. Among certain non-society men the 
rumor spread that the Pudding had broken its agreement, and that a 
slate was being run sub rosa. It was a peculiar thing that such a rumor 
should have been credited, but it was; and it at once gave non-society 
men, and some club men in unofficial capacities, an excuse for election- 
eering, which they acted upon, although the Pudding and Pi Eta re- 
mained true to the letter of their agreement. The D. U. stood by its 
promise not to run a slate, but some members of the D. U. openly elec- 
tioneered for themselves and their friends, and, though club men, tried to 
influence the non-society vote. This attitude of the D. U. towards the 
non-society man would have seemed incongruous in the extreme, had 
the Class known that, before the Class meeting, the D. U. had appointed a 
“Committee on Combinations,” and that the election would probably 
have been held under the old plan but for the two other clubs. 

The result of the elections was by no means satisfactory. In some 
eases the men elected were not only not considered logical claimants for 
Class honors, but they were even unknown in the Class at large. Two 
causes contributed to their election. In a field of three men, the votes 
of two strong candidates were split, and the weak man, who should have 
had enough self-respect to withdraw, was elected in consequence. Of 
more importance was the case where one man, who had been before the 
College in a prominent position, and whose capacity had been proved by 
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the position he held, was overrun by the second candidate, who was 
backed by the politicians. 

At the first meeting of the Senior Class, the method of electing the 
Class Day officers was left to a committee, —T. H. Whitney, R. C. 
Bolling, W. C. Heilman, W. Morrow, and J. E. McCloskey, — who re- 
ported in favor of a two-day election, to be held by the Australian ballot 
system. They also suggested that a Promenade Committee be added to 
the regular committee list. The Class passed the report in full. The 
‘Promenade Committee ” was later changed to the “ Senior Spread Com- 
mittee,’ and its function made strictly subordinate to that of the Class 
Day Committee. These two committees cannot, owing to the nature of 
the work involved, undertake their duties independently ; so that, instead 
of relieving the Class Day Committee of a great burden, the Class really 
made its duties more arduous by forcing it to superintend the work of a 
subordinate committee. 

The two-day election was intended to give a defeated candidate for a 
marshalship, the secretaryship, or a speaking part, the opportunity to run 
for another office. The committees were thus elected the second day. 
Two men who were defeated as candidates for Secretary and Third Mar- 
shal were later elected to the Class Committee. 

The voting list showed that the gain of the first day over the second, in 
the number of votes cast, was but 15. Out of 469 men in the Class, 379 
voted the first day and 364 the second. The voting for the third man on 
the committees was in two cases so close that a recount was necessary. 
On the Photographic Committee the second and third men were tied. 

The following officers were elected : — 

Secretary, Eliot Spalding, of Cambridge (Manager of Crimson and 
University Eleven, Hasty Pudding Club, Digamma). First Marshal, 
William A. M. Burden, of New York (President of Class, Captain of 
University Eleven, Hasty Pudding Club, A. D., Memorial Society). 
Second Marshal, Francis Lee Higginson, Jr., of Boston (Captain of Uni- 
versity Crew, two years, President of Hasty Pudding Club, A. D., 
Memorial Society). Third Marshal, Walter Ayres Boal, of Chicago 
(University Eleven, Track Team, Hasty Pudding Club). Orator, Raynal 
Cawthorne Bolling, of Springfield, Ill. (President of Weld Boat Club 
and University Debating Club, member of Athletic Committee, Univer- 
sity debater, Hasty Pudding Club, 0. K., Monthly). Poet, Walter 
Conrad Arensberg, of Oakmont, Pa. (Monthly, President of D. U., 
Chess Team). Ivy Orator, Murray Seasongood, of Cincinnati, O. (Ad- 
vocate, D.U.) Odist, Bartlett Brooks, of Orrington, Me. Chorister, 
Chester Odiorne Swain, of Malden (Leader of Glee Club, University 
Eleven, Memorial Society, Phi Delta Psi, Hasty Pudding Club). Class 
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Committee, Arthur Noble Rice, of Boston (Captain of Track Team, Phi 
Delta Psi, Hasty Pudding Club); Frederick Ezekiel Bissell, of Dubuque, 
Ia. (President of the Crimson, Memorial Society, O. K., Phi Delta Psi, 
Hasty Pudding Club) ; William Phillips, of Boston (Secretary of Class, 
Memorial Society, O. K., Delta Phi, Hasty Pudding Club). Class Day 
Committee, Robert Woods Bliss, of New York (Phi Delta Psi, Hasty 
Pudding Club); Charles Henry Morrill, of St. Louis, Mo. (Class Crew, 
Hasty Pudding Club); Holeombe Ward, of So. Orange, N. J. (Inter- 
collegiate Tennis, O. K., Alpha Delta Phi, Hasty Pudding Club). Photo- 
graphic Committee, Arthur Drinkwater, of Andover (Captain of Cricket 
Eleven, Memorial Society, D. U., Hasty Pudding Club); Fritz Bradley 
Talbot, of Brookline (Captain Class Eleven, Memorial Society, Phi Delta 
Psi, Hasty Pudding Club); Durant Ford Drake, of Boston (Secretary of 
Phi Beta Kappa, D. U.). Senior Spread Committee, Albert Gardner 
Mason, of Worcester (Manager of Track Team, Hasty Pudding Club) ; 
Herbert Addington Wadleigh, of Boston (University Crew, D. U.) ; 
Charles Dana Draper, of New York (Track Team, Delta Phi, Hasty 
Pudding Club). 

Harvard won its sixth consecutive debate from Princeton on Dec. 16 
at Cambridge. For the first time, an alternate was called upon at the 
last moment to take the place of a regular speaker. H. B. Kirtland, ’01, 
the winner of the Coolidge Prize, offered for the best all-round work in 
the trials, became so exhausted with the work of preparation that he was 
forced to give way to E. Mayer, ’00. Princeton had the choice of sides 
and supported the negative of the question, “ Resolved, That England’s 
claims in her controversy with the Transvaal are justifiable.” The Prince- 
ton team was composed of A. S. Weston, P. G., J. A. Addison, ’00, and 
J. H. Hill, 00. W. Morse, ’00, of Philadelphia, E. Mayer, 00, of 
Chicago, and R. C. Bruce, ’02, of Indianapolis, spoke on the affirmative 
for Harvard. The judges were Judge A. P. Wiswell, of the Superior 
Court of Maine, Judge S. E. Baldwin, of the Supreme Court of Errors of 
Connecticut, and Prof. C. H. Hull, of the Department of Economics, 
Cornell. Mr.S. J. Elder presided. After the debate, an informal dinner 
was given at the Colonial Club to the judges and the presiding officer, to 
Professors Ames, Baker, and Taussig, to Prof. Bliss Perry and J. B. 
Kelly, Princeton’s representatives, and to R. C. Ringwalt, 95, and R. C. 
Bolling, 00, Harvard’s coaches. Contrary to custom, or rather in ac- 
cordance with a rule recently adopted at a debating conference, neither 
of the teams attended the banquet. 

Following out the Class Club debating plan determined upon in the 
autumn, a debate was arranged for each of the Class clubs with some 
outside organization. Regular trials were held, and the teams chosen 
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were coached by prominent debaters, much after the fashion of an inter- 
collegiate debate. In all the debates the question was that debated 
by Harvard and Princeton. The Freshman team, composed of C. H. 
Scovell, A. Black, and J. D. Williams, defeated the Worcester Classical 
High School team. The Sophomores lost to Phillips Exeter. The 
Sophomore team was J. M. Gates, P. E. Fitzpatrick, and W. H. Lough ; 
the Exeter team, R. R. Alexander, L. Grilk, and J. F. Dore. The 
Junior Wranglers, represented by W. Catchings, H. P. Chandler, and 
W. S. Heilborn, were defeated by the Boston University Law School. 
The Senior Wranglers — P. A. Atherton, E. E. Sargeant, and M. Season- 
good — won an easy victory from the Boston Y. M. C. A. Congress. 

The importance of this step in its bearing on University debating must 
not be too lightly considered. For a short period the clubs deviate from 
the routine path of informal gatherings to profit by the stimulating influ- 
ence of competition. The best men in the clubs are chosen for the teams, 
and in preparing their cases they meet most of the advantages and 
acquire much of the experience offered by a regular intercollegiate debate. 
These men who represent their clubs are the future debaters of the Col- 
lege ; for them, the club debates are but the training-ground for a greater 
and more enduring work. Further, in establishing a precedent for debates 
with large Harvard schools like Phillips Exeter, the University is at the 
same time both helping the schools and indirectly helping itself. The 
inter-class debates will be held soon after the mid-year period. 

The following agreement, signed by Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, at 
once did away with all the misunderstanding and adverse criticism, which 
decisions have heretofore been open to. 

There has never been, up to this time, any definite system for judging the 
intercollegiate debates, and consequently the judges have often based their 
decisions on widely varying standards. With a view toward eliminating this 
unsatisfactory element, the Intercollegiate Debating Association, composed of 
the presidents of the debating clubs of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, met in 
New Haven on October 20 and adopted the following instructions for judges : — 

(1) Each college in its debates with its competitor selects alternately the 
question to be debated, and sends the formulated question to its opponent, leav- 
ing to its opponent the choice of sides. The side which either college team 
chooses to advocate need not, therefore, necessarily represent the prevalent 
trend of opinion in that college, nor even the individual opinions of the debaters. 

(2) The Intercollegiate Debating Association is agreed upon the general 
principle that the award should not be made on the merits of the question, but 
upon the merits of the debate; that is to say, consideration as to what may 
seem to a judge the intrinsic merit of either side of the question should not 
enter into or determine the award; but the award ought to be made to that 
college team which evinces in general greater argumentative ability and better 
form as speakers. 
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The Association is agreed that, in determining argumentative ability, the 
judges should take into consideration thorough knowledge of the subject, logi- 
cal sequence, skill in selecting and presenting evidence, and power in rebuttal; 
and that in considering the form of the speakers as distinguished from their 
arguments they should regard bearing, quality of voice, correct pronunciation, 
clear enunciation, ease and appropriateness of gesture, and directness, variety, 
and emphasis in delivery. Without attempting to assign exact valuation to 
these various elements, the Association is agreed that as between the two, 
matter is more important than form; and that should one team excel in matter, 
and the other to an equal degree in form, the award should go to the former. 

Lastly, the Association ventures to suggest to the judges that, upon with- 
drawing after the debate to make their decision, they cast a written ballot 
(before consultation) in order thereby to obtain a working basis from which 
the final decision may be reached. Should there be doubt in the mind of any 
judge as to the purport and intent of these instructions, the Association sug- 
gests that the judges meet just before the debate with a representative of each 
college, and that in this conference an attempt be made to resolve any diffi- 
culty connected with the interpretation of these instructions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Raynat C. Borne (1 L.), 
President Harvard University Debating Club. 
Asuiey Day Leavitt (1900), 
President Yale University Debating Union. 
JAMES HuGH Morratt (1900), 
Chairman Intercollegiate Debating Committee of Princeton University. 


The eighth annual intercollegiate chess tournament, held at the Colum- 
bia Grammar School, Dec. 25-30, resulted in a victory for Harvard, 
with Columbia second, Yale third, and Princeton last. Harvard and 
Columbia were so evenly matched that the result was in doubt until the 
last game had been played. Harvard led until the third round, when 
Columbia’s victories and an adjourned game between Rice of Harvard 
and Hunt of Princeton gave Columbia the lead. From the fifth day’s 
play until the end, Harvard led. 

Harvard’s victory was largely due to the splendid stand made by E. 
R. Perry, ’03, who secured the highest individual honors, with four 
games won and two drawn. C. T. Rice, ’01, the other member of the 
team, was tied for third position, with three victories and two drawn 
games to his credit. 

The other teams were: Columbia, K. G. Falk, ’01, and F. H. Sewall, 
02; Yale, L. A. Cook, ’00, and J. M. Morgan, ’02. The final score in 


games was: — 

Won. Lost. Won. Lost. 
Lr | 3 aN), os a Sosy er Cee 7 
Columbia. . . .. . 8 3$ Princeton. . ... =. 14 104 
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This sixth consecutive victory gives Harvard a big lead over the other 
colleges in the contest for the trophy. Four more victories will bring 
the prize to Cambridge. A summary of the tournaments since 1892 
follows : — 


H. Cc. Y. PB. H. Cc. Y. P. 
1903. ...7 8 5 9S 1807....10 6 4 8 
1894 . 9 3 6 6 = 1898. 10 8 4% 8 
mas. ...8 © @ & we... wo le le 
1896 . 10 44 4 ; ’ 


During the time that E. E. Southard was on the Harvard team he won 
22 games in succession. It was largely through his efforts that Harvard 
made such a brilliant showing in 796, ’97, and ’98. 

At a meeting of the players on this year’s teams, it was voted to limit 
the number of years in which a man can compete to four. It was also 
suggested that each college be represented by four men instead of two, 
and that the tournaments then be played in teams, to be concluded in 
three days instead of six. 

The Cercle Francais introduced a new era of French plays into Har- 
vard this year by ignoring Moliére and taking Le Pédant Joué, by 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Originally it contained five acts, but in order to 
bring it into suitable compass for amateur theatricals, M. C. H. Bernard, 
the coach, and H. B. Stanton, ’00, cut it down to three. The revised 
book, including an introduction on the life and works of Cyrano by 
Stanton, and a short preface by Prof. Ferdinand Bécher, was published 
by the Cercle. The staging of the play by the Cercle was its first pre- 
sentation at any theatre. 

The play did not meet with startling public approbation, in spite of 
all the painstaking effort that had been expended upon it. The plot 
dragged, humorous situations were overdrawn, and the acting fell below 
the standard. The music and ballets were redeeming features. Two 
performances were given in Cambridge, at Brattle Hall, and two in 
Boston, at Copley Hall, Dec. 14 and 16, and 18 and 19. The cast: — 


Granger, pédant, A. S. Dizey, ’02. 
Chateaufort, capitaine, 
H. B. Stanton, ’00. 
Mathieu Gareau, paysan, 
F. W. Morrison, ’00. 
De La Tremblaye, gentilhomme amou- 
reux de la fille du Pédant, 
B. F. Bell, ’00. 
Charlot Granger, fils du Pédant, 
R. Goelet, 02. 
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Corbineli, valet du jeune Granger, 


fourbe, A. S. Hills, 00. 
Pierre Paquier, cuistre Pédant, faisant 
le plaisant, J. A. Diz, 02. 


Fleury, cousin-du Pédant, 
R. W. Goelet, 02. 
Manon, fille du Pédant, 
R. B. Bowler, 702. 
Genevote, soeur de M. de la Trem- 
blaye, F.. Watson, ’02. 
Cuistres. 
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Mr. Conried, director of the Irving Place German Theatre, New York, 
will present Goethe’s [phigenie for the benefit of the Germanic Museum, 
in Sanders Theatre, on March 22, the anniversary of Goethe’s death. 
Mr. Conried will come to Cambridge at his own expense, bringing the 
best actors of his company and all the scenery. He recently did a sim- 
ilar service for the University of Pennsylvania. Three committees to 
have charge of the production of the German play have been appointed, 
as follows: On Arrangements, Prof. Bartlett, Prof. von Jagemann, Dr. 
Bierwirth, Dr. Schofield, W. W. Lawrence, 1 G., and H. B. Stanton, ’00; 
on Performances, Prof. Schilling, Dr. Poll, Mr. J. F. Coar, R. M. Wer- 
naer, 2 G., G. O. Carpenter, Jr., 02, and A. Washburn, ’00. The Lit- 
erary Committee — Prof. Francke, Prof. Kittredge, Mr. Nichols, L. G. 
Demeter, 1 G., and A. G. Fuller, 00 — will prepare a special edition of 
Iphigenie with an English translation. Tickets for the play will be 
$2.00 and $1.00. There will be no dress rehearsal. Prof. M. H. Mor- 
gan will give a lecture, about a week before the performance, on the con- 
trasts and relations between this play and the Jphigenie of Euripides. 
In view of the performance of [phigenie, the Deutscher Verein will not 
give a play this year, but a one-act farce will be given each month 
instead. 

The Phi Beta Kappa has elected these officers: Sec., D. F. Drake, 
00; first marshal, H. H. Fox, ’00; second marshal, H. A. Yeomans, 
00; toastmaster, W. Morrow, ’00; orator, H. B. Kirtland, ’00; poet, T. 
Petersson, 01. The following men have been elected to membership in 
the order given, men whose names are bracketed being tied for place: 
1900 — W. S. Davis, Pittsfield; A. E. Landry, Memramcook, N. B. ; 
[A. A. Benesch, Cleveland, O., H. L. Seaver, Dorchester]; F. G. Bauer, 
Jamaica Plain; O. D. Evans, Youngstown, O.; W. D. Lambert, New 
Brighton, N. Y.; [L. G. Beeley, Lawrence, A. G. Fuller, Brookline, F. 
C. Gulick, San Sebastian, Spain, C. M. Underwood, So. Dennis]; [E. 
D. Bond, St. Paul, Minn., E. A. Dunlap, Greenville, W. Va., C. S. 
Oakman, Cambridge]; [H. J. Colburn, Athol, R. P. Perry, Cleveland, 
O.]; A. Drinkwater, Andover. 1901—S. H. E. Freund, New York, 
N. Y.; [L. W. Hall, Marshfield, H. B. Kirtland, Plymouth, O., T. 
Petersson, Lynn, M. A. Sullivan, Lawrence]; H. G. Schleiter, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; [E. A. Gray, Woonsocket, R. I., W. S. Heilborn, Boston ]. 

Third Seven of the Signet: C. D. Daly, E. P. Loud, H. Blythe, N. 
Fairchild, E. Wood, I. W. Kendall, S. Whitney. Honoraries: Dr. H. 
Miinsterberg, J. H. Gardiner.— These men have been elected to the 
Glee Club: H. C. Hawkins, 01; H. H. Murdock, ’01; B. Taylor, 01; 
N. H. Pride, 01; H. J. Davenport, 00; C. Crocker, 01; W. F. Dil- 
lingham, ’02. — Following are the officers of the Pi Eta Society: Pres., 


C. R. Hayes; vice-pres., A. W. Hollis; sec., G. C. Kimball; treas., L. 
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C. Forman. — The officers of the Delta Upsilon are: Pres., W. C. 
Arensberg; vice-pres., F. Palmer; sec., R. J. Graves; treas., E. E. 
Sargeant. — The Digamma is a club which has recently organized. It 
draws its members mainly from the D. K. E. The officers are: Pres., 
T. M. Shaw, 00; vice-pres., E. Gray, Jr., 00; sec., W. H. Laverack, 
01; treas., T. W. Little, 01; lib., F. M. Shepard, ’02.— The officers 
of the Freshman Class are: Pres., R. Derby (Groton); vice-pres., J. D. 
Clark (Hopkinson); sec., G. W. South (Andover). — Following are the 
officers of the various undergraduate publications: Crimson — Pres., 
F. E. Bissell, 00; managing editor, J. N. Trainer, Jr., 00; assistant 
managing editor, E. P. Loud, 01; secretary, L. B. Wehle, ’02; busi- 
ness manager, E. Spalding, 00. Advocate — Pres., W. R. Castle, Jr., 
’00 ; secretary, R. S. Holland, ’00; business manager, B. D. Barker, ’01. 
Monthly — Editor-in-chief, W. Morrow, ’00; business manager, H. J. 
Winslow, 02. Lampoon — Pres., E. L. Dudley, 00; secretary, A. M. 
Goodridge, ’00. 

Prof. Norton gave his customary reception on Christmas Eve to all 
men who remained in Cambridge during the holidays. Mr. Copeland 
also invited the men in his courses to meet him at his room on Christmas 
evening. — The student body gave vent to much indignation when it was 
heard that the Corporation had decided to sell the old bell. A petition 
was at once started by the Memorial Society begging the Corporation 
that the bell be preserved. — The Harvard and Yale Camera Clubs have 
arranged for an exhibition of photographs to be held in the spring. A 
trophy will be awarded to the College exhibiting the best work. — The 
Natural History Society is making a detailed map, on the scale of five 
inches to the mile, of all the country in the vicinity of Cambridge, with 
reference to trees, plants, birds, minerals, and hills. The officers of the 
Society are: Pres., M. L. Fernald, 97; vice-pres., G. M. Allen, ’01; 
sec., L. W. Riddle, ’02; treas., C. E. Preston, 1 G.—53 men were can- 
didates for the Freshman Glee Club. — The Harvard-Yale whist match 
will be held at New Haven during the last week in March. The 
Narragansett system has been adopted to govern the match. The 
officers of the Club are: Pres., H. Rawson, 01; sec., H. H. Fox, ’00; 
treas., A. R. Campbell, 1 L.; cap., N. S. Kelly, 2 L.— The following 
men have been appointed to the Committee on University Meetings in 
Phillips Brooks House: W. J. Desmond, 2 L.; H. W. Foote, 2 Dv. ; 
W. A. M. Burden, 00; J. F. Morrison, ’00; D. F. Drake, 00; W. R. 
Lawrence, 01; C. D. Daly, 01; G. Bell, 01; and R. Derby, ’03.— 
Owing to the recent ungentlemanly treatment of visitors in the gallery 
of Memorial Hall by the members of the Dining Association, the Board 
of Directors decided to close the gallery during meal hours until further 
notice. F. E. Bissell, ’00. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


The year has been thus far one of steady and successful effort, and the 
work has been done under more satisfactory conditions than ever before. 
This is not saying, however, that there is not still much to be desired, 
for Fay House is unfit for offices, unsatisfactory for lecture rooms, be- 
cause it cannot be at the same time properly heated and well ventilated, 
and inadequate to the requirements of the library ; there is commonly 
“not room in it for the students who need to consult the books on the spot. 
Not infrequently, nearly 100 students are reading there during the busy 
hours of the day. The whole number of students so far is 395, and 
there will probably be a slight addition to this number in the second half 
year. The new courses which are offered for the second half year are 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, by Prof. Clifford H. Moore; Pindar 
(Olympian and Pythian Odes), with some poems of Bacchylides, by Prof. 
Goodwin; The Story of King Arthur, from Malory to the present day, 
by Dr. Maynadier; Spenser, by Mr. Fletcher; Middle Low German, by 
Dr. Poll; The History of Continental Europe from the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War to the Peace of Utrecht, by Prof. Colby ; Ethnology 
in its Application to Economic and Social Problems, by Dr. John Cum- 
mings; The School Systems of England, France, and Germany, by 
Prof. Hanus ; The Methods and Equipments of a Teacher of the Classics 
in Secondary Schools, by Prof. Charles P. Parker; The Properties of 
Polynomials ; Invariants, by Prof. M. Bécher; The Calculus of Varia- 
tions, by Mr. Whittemore. Prof. Colby is the only one of these instruc- 
tors who offers a course at Radcliffe for the first time. 

On Oct. 18, at the meeting of the Associates, Mrs. Agassiz resigned 
her position as President of Radcliffe College, to take effect Jan. 1, 1900. 
At an adjourned meeting held on Nov. 1, the following minute was 
adopted by the Associates : — 


The Associates of Radcliffe College have received with the deepest regret 
the letter of Mrs. Agassiz by which she resigns the office of President of the 
College. 

Recognizing that her wishes in the matter are to be absolutely respected, 
they accept her resignation, without attempting to alter her decision. They 
are, however, unwilling to consent that her formal official relation with the Col- 
lege should hereby be broken, and they request her to accept the position of 
Honorary President of the College, in which, freed from responsibility for the 
discharge of specific duties, she may still afford to the active officers of the 
College the benefit of her counsel, and still give to the College the honor of 
having her name at its head. The Associates cannot deny themselves the 
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privilege and satisfaction of expressing to her their sense of the perfect man- 
ner in which she has discharged every function of her office, and of the entirely 
happy relations which she has maintained with the officers, the teachers, and 
the students of the College, and with the public at large interested in its wel- 
fare. 
To this official expression they desire to add the warmest expression of 
their individual gratitude and affection. 
CHARLES Exiot Norton. 
ANNIE LELAND BARBER. 
Wutram E. BYErty. 
Mary H. Cooke. 
JOHN CHIPMAN GRAY. 
JAMES B, GREENOUGH. 
Saran W. WHITMAN. 


The foregoing minute was forwarded to Mrs. Agassiz, and the propo- 
sition therein contained was cordially accepted by her, to the great satis- 
faction of every one. 

Since the December report, the College has received from Miss Eva 
Mackintosh, of London, $1250, an unrestricted gift; from Mrs. Harriet 
Lee Morse, of Boston, to whom the Radcliffe Library is already indebted 
for the Ripley fund, $1000 for the monograph fund; and from Mr. 
Henry S. Grew, $20 toward the fund for the swimming-pool. The Col- 
lege has purchased for the sum of $25,000 the Quincy School House at 
the corner of Mason and James Streets. The Monroe House has been 
found from the first to be unfit for lecture rooms, but two rooms in this 
building have recently been fitted up by the Council for the exclusive use 
of the Senior class. 

A valuable accession has been made to the Library of about 200 vol- 
umes of the best musical composition, the gift of the Glee Club of 1898- 
99, from the proceeds of the operetta Princess Perfection. A long step 
has been taken by the students toward self-discipline in the Library, in 
that they have assumed the responsibility in the treatment of the books. 
A committee has been appointed to whom shall be reported any irregu- 
larity in the use of the books, in case a student discovers that any 
library book has been purposely hidden, taken without registration, kept 
over time, or injured in any way, with the result thus far that nothing 
irregular has occurred to report. This expression of public opinion has 
visibly strengthened the feeling of responsibility in the students. It 
shows, moreover, an encouraging unity of sentiment, and a spirit of 
codperation worthy of the strongest support. 

On Dec. 21, the first number of the Radcliffe Magazine for the 
present college year was issued. The Magazine contains work from 
both graduates and undergraduates, consisting of stories, verse, and criti- 
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cism. News from the classes and clubs, and items of general interest to 
the College are fully reported. This second number is quite up to the level 
of the first, issued last June. 

On Dee. 26, 27, 28, the fifth annual convention of the Federation of 
Graduate Clubs was held at Columbia University, New York city. 
About 35 delegates were present, the delegate from Radcliffe being 
Laura D. Puffer, A. M., 99. The object of the Federation is the unifi- 
cation of graduate work throughout the country. The convention, for- 
mally opened by President Low of Columbia University, was given up to 
a discussion of subjects of vital interest to all who are engaged in gradu- 
ate work. The most important topics were: The Migration of Graduate 
Students, Status of American Students in Foreign Universities, Preven- 
tion of Conflict in Thesis Subjects, The Lecture System in Graduate 
Instruction, The Value of Fellowships, The Minimum Time of Study 
for the Ph. D. It was suggested that these subjects furnish topics for 
discussion in the local clubs during the coming year. A full account of 
the proceedings of the convention will be given in the “ Graduate Hand- 
book” for 1900, of which Catharine B. Runkle, ’86, is the Radcliffe 
assistant editor. 

Mary S. Locke, formerly a graduate student, has prepared an elabo- 
rate monograph upon Anti-Slavery Sentiment in America before 1808. 
It is based wholly upon original sources, and Miss Locke has been suc- 
cessful in unearthing some extremely rare and hitherto unquoted anti- 
slavery arguments. She treats the religious, philanthropic, and economic 
arguments against slavery, discusses the great anti-slavery apostles, and 
reveals an unsuspected and widespread interest in the matter from 1688 
down to the abolition of slavery by Congress. 

After the Christmas recess. a choral class, under the direction of Mrs. 
H. H. Gallison, was started for all Radcliffe students. The class, which 
already numbers about 30, meets every Saturday. The money given 
during the year 1898-99 by Miss Marian C. Jackson and her friends is to 
be used in part for a half-course of lectures on the Theory and Practice 
of the Kindergarten, open to all students of Radcliffe during the second 
term of the academic year. The instruction will be given by Miss Laura 
Fisher, of Boston, on Monday and Wednesday at 3.30. 

Martha Vincent, ’94-98, is teaching at the High School, Lenox; Phi- 
lura E. Murch, ’97-98, at Abbot Academy, Andover ; Cora A. Newton, 
‘97-98, at the Training School, New Bedford. On Nov. 29, Grace L. 
Forbes, 95-99, married Frank Lowell Kennedy ; on Feb. 12, Winifred 
Whittemore, ’97-99, married Arthur P. Teele. 
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ALUMNAE. 

During the Christmas recess, the Radcliffe College Alumnae Associa- 
tion held its winter meeting, the President, Mrs. Alice Hale Burrage, in 
the chair. The subject for discussion was whether or not an independent 
existence for Radcliffe would be more beneficial, both for herself and for 
Harvard, than their present relations. On the side of independence, 
Laura A. Knott and Elinor L. Carter cited the difficulty of meeting, under 
present conditions, the needs of a growing Radcliffe ; the possibility of 
gathering, by means of sufficient endowment, an able faculty composed of 
men and women whose influence would be more potent, and whose inter- 
est in their work would be fresher and less divided, than can be the case 
with instructors drawn entirely from the teaching force of Harvard; the 
opportunity of adding courses in domestic science, ete., specially adapted 
to women, and of abandoning the unnecessary and injurious system of 
honors; and the need of preserving and extending independent social 
life at Radcliffe. On the other hand, it was urged by Annette L. Crocker 
and Maud W. Park that the present relations are elastic, and therefore 
prepared to meet desirable changes; that it would be impossible to gather 
a separate and equally efficient faculty for Radcliffe with any endowment 
which could reasonably be hoped for; that the existing ties are not seri- 
ously injurious to either college, and do not interfere with independence 
in social life; and that, inasmuch as Radcliffe College was founded for 
the express purpose of extending to women the peculiar educational 
opportunities afforded by Harvard University, in response to a definite 
demand for these advantages, Radcliffe, deprived of these opportunities, 
would have no reason for existence. Ethel D. Puffer suggested a third 
solution of the problem by means of complete independence in under- 
graduate work and coeducation in the graduate school. In aceordance 
with a vote passed at this meeting, the President sent to Mrs. Agassiz 
the following letter : — 


The Radcliffe College Alumnae Association learns with great regret that 
Mrs. Agassiz has relinquished the active duties of the presidency of Radcliffe 
College, but rejoices that she is still to be interested in its affairs as Honorary 
President. As there are among its members many who were under her care 
in the early days of the institution, they can appreciate how much the present 
College is indebted to her in its inception, its growth, and for its present dig- 
nity and success. They tender to her their continuing love and respect, and 
cannot forget the personal courtesy and kindness she has at all times shown to 
them individually, on which they are confident they may rely in the future. 

AticE HALE BuRRAGE, 
President of the Radcliffe College Alumnae Association. 


Mary B. Hill, A. M., ’97, is teaching in the family of Mrs. Nathaniel 
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Thayer; Edith F. Whitney, ’98, is teaching at Miss White’s School, 
Concord ; Philinda P. Rand, ’99, at the High School, Concord, N. H. 
On Dee. 22, Margaret H. Tileston, ’95, married David L. Edsall. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


The first edition of the catalogue of holders of Graduate degrees from 
Harvard was issued in October, 1898. The second edition, though de- 
layed by unavoidable postponements, will, it is expected, appear about 
March 1 of the present year. The summary shows 213 Doctors of Phi- 
losophy, 23 Doctors of Science, 1054 Masters of Arts, and 11 Masters 
of Science, — a total, after deducting 157 for names counted twice, of 
1144 holders of higher degrees. Of these, 1097 are supposed to be 
living. In all, between 2000 and 2100 men have been members of the 
School. In 1872-73, the year of the organization of Graduate instruc- 
tion at Harvard, the only other institution in the country giving oppor- 
tunity for serious advanced work was Yale. Harvard granted the degree 
of Ph. D. in 1873 to Prof. W. E. Byerly, ’71, and the late Dr. C. L. B. 
Whitney, ’71, and that of S. D. to Prof. John Trowbridge, s 65. Yale 
bestowed the Ph. D. upon eight candidates, including Prof. C. R. Lan- 
man of the present Harvard faculty. In 1899, 23 well-equipped univer- 
sities in the United States conferred after examination 222 Ph. D.’s and 
two S. D.’s. The briefness of the time in which this development has 
taken place is measured by the fact that one of the present members of 
the School was a resident student durirg the second and third years of its 
organization, 1873-75.— Yale granted the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy on examination as early as 1861; and at Harvard a system of 
University Lectures, by which advanced optional instruction was given 
without degrees, and usually without requirement of regular work on 
the part of the students, was established on March 11, 1863. Yet the 
Graduate Department was at its inception regarded by many as a dubi- 
ous experiment, as we may see from the vigor with which President 
Eliot, in his Report for 1872-73, considers it necessary to defend the 
utility of the higher education. ‘ It has been a common belief,” he says, 
“that, with the quick rush of American life in sight, our young men 
would not give the time necessary to get a thorough training even for the 
professions, much less pursue, for years after graduation, the abstract 
study of language, history, philosophy, or science. In the light of but a 
short experience, it already appears that this opinion does great injustice 
to our young men. They have learned, or their parents and friends 
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have learned, that for men of character the most thorough training is the 
most remunerative in every point of view, in money quite as surely as in 
power or influence. It is obvious that an added year at the end of a long 
course of training is worth much more to the student than any preceding 
year, and that he who uses well that added year must gain a great 
advantage over those who stop short in their course.” 

E. K. Rand, ’94, A. M. ’95, has been appointed to a John Harvard 
Fellowship. Mr. Rand was instructor in Latin at the University of Chi- 
cago from 1895 to 1898, and is now studying Late Latin at the Univer- 
sity of Munich. — F. W. Bancroft, Ph. D., 98, has resigned a Parker 
Fellowship and returned from Europe in order to accept a position as 
instructor in Biology at the University of California.— The continued 
decline in the rate of interest has forced the Corporation to reduce the 
number of Parker Fellowships from four to three, and to diminish the 
stipend of several other fellowships by from $25 to $100. The Gradu- 
ate School is now decidedly worse off, as regards the ratio between schol- 
arships and fellowships and students who thoroughly deserve them, than 
it was seven or eight years ago, or than are the graduate departments of 
at least two or three well-known American universities. 

George W. Robinson, 95. 


THE GYMNASIUM. 


The number of students using the Gymnasium increases slowly year 
by year, though not in proportion to the increase in the number of men 
coming to the University. The arrangement of lectures and laboratory 
work makes it necessary to narrow the exercising hours down to the 
latter part of the afternoon, when the Gymnasium, locker rooms, and 
bath room are apt to be a little crowded. Many find relief from this 
difficulty by exercising and bathing in their rooms, now that so many of 
the dormitories have such excellent bathing facilities. The congested 
condition of the Gymnasium is also greatly relieved by the number of men 
who dress and exercise at the Locker Building and the Cage on Soldier’s 
Field. The Gymnasium, however, should always be the training school 
and preparatory drill room for all classes of athletes. The actual period 
devoted to baseball, football, and rowing is too short in a single year to 
develop men and make expert players and oarsmen of them at the same 
time. Those who aspire to get on to the Class or University teams 
should keep themselves in good physical condition by systematic exercise 
and correct habits of living, so as to be ready to meet at least the physi- 
cal requirements of good athletes with as little loss of time as possible. 
The practice of the class exercises, and boxing, bag-punching, and hand- 
ball and basket-ball, now so popular at the Gymnasium, furnish a large 
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number of men an excellent opportunity of keeping physically fit for 
anything they may be called upon to do. The old cage room has been 
admirably lighted for ball-playing after it becomes dark, and it is very 
desirable that the hand-ball courts out of doors should be similarly pro- 
vided with artificial lights, so that the courts may be used in the late 
afternoon and evening. 
D. A. Sargent. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


An additional programme, making in all 12 four-year courses in the 
Lawrence School, has recently been established. It leads to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Landscape Architecture. The programme will 
be formally begun in the academic year 1900-1901. Arrangements 
have been made to have the professional instruction given by distin- 
guished experts in the calling. The work of establishing the John Simp- 
kins Laboratory of Mining Engineering has been begun. Arrangements 
have been made for the required apparatus. It is expected that the 


Laboratory will be completed by September next. 
N. S. Shaler, s ’62. 


THE SUMMER scHooL, 1900. 


Fifty-two courses of study are offered in 1900 by the Summer School 
of Arts and Sciences. These include courses in Greek, Latin, English, 
German, French, Spanish, History, Government, Psychology, Educa- 
tion, Elocution, Principles of Design, Mathematics, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Mathematics, Astronomy, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, Geography, and Physical 
Training. The new courses offered are: two in English Literature, one 
in Elocution, and one in Mineralogy. The courses in Surveying and 
Shopwork are a part of the regular work of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, which, being given in the summer, may be taken by teachers. 
One of the Greek courses is for beginners. The other courses in the 
Classies are planned, as indeed are nearly all the courses offered, mainly 
with reference to the needs of teachers in secondary schools. Only 
seven of the 52 courses may be counted towards a degree; and the 
tendency appears to be to decrease rather than to increase the number 
of courses which may be so counted. The Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences in 1899 contained 636 students, a falling off of 16 from 1898, 
but a gain of 30 over 1897. There is reason to believe that the courses 
for 1900 are of unusual interest and value, and to hope that the numbers 
may not fall below those of 1899. The correspondence shows a decided 
increase above the last three years in the number of requests for infor- 


mation. 
J. L. Love, p 90. 
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THE DEDICATION OF BROOKS HOUSE. 


At 4 p. M. on Jan. 23, the seventh anniversary of the death of Phillips 
Brooks, ’55, the house which has been erected as a memorial to him was 
dedicated. The exercises, held in the large meeting-room called Pea- 
body Hall (in honor of Dr. A. P. Peabody, ’26), were attended by about 
two hundred invited guests, chiefly contributors to the Brooks House 
Fund. Bishop Wm. Lawrence, ’71, read several appropriate prayers, 
and then R. T. Paine, 55, chairman of the Building Committee, spoke in 
part as follows : — 


We meet to dedicate this Phillips Brooks House to the glory of God, the 
service of Harvard University, and the inspiration of the sons of Harvard now 
and hereafter. Seven years ago this morning, Phillips Brooks passed from the 
eyes of men up into whatever glorious welcome is prepared by the providence 
of God for a man endowed with transcendent powers, who devotes them all, in 
exquisite forgetfulness of self, to the impassioned service of mankind, as priest, 
prophet, and apostle of the living God. No wonder that we who knew, hon- 
ored, and loved him delight to rear this enduring monument of our affection 
here in this dear old College Yard of Harvard, rich in so many associations, 
but none more precious than those connected with Phillips Brooks. Here he 
brought out from Boston the fresh enthusiasms of the youthful student. Here 
he gave in maturer years a loyal love of Harvard to all the growth of her 
intellectual and spiritual life. Here he delighted to offer to undergraduates 
counsels of inspiration in wondrous sympathy with the lives and hopes and 
joys of robust youth. Here they gave him back a depth of love and respect, 
perhaps never surpassed in the annals of Harvard, illustrated with such tender 
picturesqueness when all that was mortal of Phillips Brooks was borne through 
these College grounds amid the crowds of students, bareheaded and bowed 
in grief. 

No wonder that gifts large and small of friends across the continent and 
from many lands elsewhere have poured in to build this memorial to this great 
servant of God! Our Committee record with pleasure the gracious readiness 
of the Corporation to assign this conspicuous corner of the College grounds for 
this House; and also of the city of Cambridge to make such liberal and gratu- 
itous changes in the lines of the public streets as greatly to enhance its dignity. 

But this memorial to Phillips Brooks is not merely for his honor, but chiefly 
to foster and strengthen among the men of Harvard the same spirit which 
gave to him his supreme power among men. What was that power, whence 
its origin, how did he possess it? Who will not answer it was the power of 
the Holy Spirit; it came from God; Brooks opened the windows of his soul on 
the side toward God and the power of God flowed in. In the moments of his 
impassioned utterances, it seemed as if Brooks had seen God face to face and 
was pouring out inspiration from the Almighty. The impassioned conviction 
of his speech compelled men to believe he was speaking of what he knew. 
Brooks knew God... . 
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Wise men may not agree on the definition of miracle. Often did Phillips 
Brooks say that the supreme miracle was the Incarnation, the coming of God 
into the nature of man; and if we accepted that, other miracles were easy to 
accept. I love to think that miracle is an essential part of the plan of God, 
and that a miracle is whatever God does, so far out of the normal course of 
things as to seem to us mortals a rarely exceptional manifestation of Divine 
power. May we not believe that the unfolding of Brooks’s life and the 
expansion of his nature from the time—a year after he graduated at Har- 
vard — when he utterly failed as a teacher of boys at the Boston Latin School 
to the full glory of his middle life, when he preached the Gospel of Christ 
with transcendent power, was a true miracle of God, — possibly one of the 
greatest miracles of our time? ... 

Some of us who are here knew him as a boy, through life to death. Five 
years at the Latin School, four years at Harvard, his life was pure, beautiful, 
upright. A good scholar, though not ambitious, he ranked among the upper 
quarter of his Class of ’55. No speaker, he never spoke at any “ public Satur- 
day” at school. No athlete nor fond of sports, he delighted to devote to 
omnivorous reading the hours his companions spent in hockey, baseball, cricket, 
and football on Boston Common or the College Delta. Exquisitely gifted 
with powers of imagination and of brilliant composition, loved by his compan- 
ions, respected by all who knew him, he was not a leader in any way in school 
or college. When he graduated he had not been confirmed in church and he 
had no profession in view. He took up school-teaching as a temporary means 
of livelihood and he failed. I sat with him one day at his desk in the Latin 
School in 1856 and saw that he could not control the boys. Disheartened, 
he sought the counsel of friends, and with their advice devoted himself to the 
ministry of God. Never have we seen the powers of a noble life expand, irradi- 
ate, grow dominant, as in those years and decades of the life of Phillips Brooks. 
He who could not speak at school became, as some of us think, the greatest 
Christian preacher of all ages. He who failed to control a school-room of boys 
developed such powerful influence over all ranks and ages of life that, whether 
speaking to a crowded gathering of plainest people on a Sunday evening in 
Faneuil Hall, or preaching to the students of Harvard and meeting them in 
his room as College Preacher, the dominance of his personality was felt by all. 
He who doubted at first about his path in life, often spoke of preaching as the 
supreme relation between man and man. He who graduated without leader- 
ship among eighty men at College, grew into the most forceful leader among 
men whom some of us have known. He who was not confirmed in church till 
after he was 21 years old, became the inspired apostle of the Gospel of 
Christ... . 

Think how numerous are the buildings gathered on the grounds of Harvard, 
and what a vast variety of uses they fulfil! Appleton Chapel, devoted to God; 
the Memorial Hall, alive with the patriotic ardor of the noble dead; Sever, 
University, Harvard, Holden, Gore, the Gymnasium, boat-houses and Soldier’s 
Field, and so on through the long familiar list of names, each devoted to some 
of the electives which men may take. To this interesting variety of build- 
ings, suggesting so many studies and careers, the life of Phillips Brooks has 
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prompted his friends to add this Phillips Brooks House, in hopes to strengthen 
the religious spirit of Harvard, always so stanch from its first Puritan origin, 
to increase the study of holy things, and to make the worship of God the career 
of some and an essential part of the life of all. 

If the Brooks House is small in size compared with some other buildings of 
Harvard, let us remember that it was not in the great and strong wind which 
rent the mountain, nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in the still small 
voice, that Elijah found the Lord. And so this Phillips Brooks House comes 
into the group of College buildings and into College life as an added incentive 
to select the great Elective of spiritual communion; to recognize as the funda- 
mental fact of human existence that man is made in the image of God, that 
only in the filial acceptance of this immortal truth can man develop nobly all 
his faculties. 

May this Phillips Brooks House warn men against the mangled horror of a 
life wherein the divinest faculties lie dormant till at last they are seemingly 
lost in atrophy! May it irresistibly invite by the example of the great life of 
Phillips Brooks, all who will to follow in his steps and keep their souls open 
towards God, their mental powers expanded, and their spiritual faculties 
ennobled by the inpouring of the Holy Spirit till they come to the measure of 
the stature of a perfect man. 


E. H. Abbot, ’55, treasurer of the fund, told how the memorial origi- 
nated, and how subscriptions had come in from persons of all ranks, living 
in 29 States and in many foreign countries. There were 559 subscribers, 
whose names were printed in a pamphlet distributed at the meeting ; 
$70,468.54 had been subscribed, and this sum had increased, while on 
deposit, to $74,478.98. The building and fixtures have cost about 
$65,000. It is hoped that about $10,000 will remain for an endow- 
ment fund, the interest to be used towards maintaining the House. The 
Class of ’55 contributed about a third of the total.? 

Mr. Paine now formally handed over the House to the Corporation. 

President Eliot, after formally accepting it in behalf of the President 
and Fellows, said that it was almost pathetic to try to make those who 
had never known Phillips Brooks realize the force and charm of his per- 
sonal influence. In early days he had known Brooks only slightly ; but 
he recalled going one afternoon to President Walker’s house on Quincy 
St., and meeting Brooks coming away with an air of utter dejection. 
Presently President Walker explained that Brooks, having failed as a 
teacher at the Boston Latin School, had come to him in great despond- 
ency. He had set his heart on teaching, and did not know what to do 


1 In the Graduates’ Magazine for April, 1893 (vol. i, pp. 467-469) will be 
found the circular drawn up by the committee when the memorial was pro- 
jected. In the Magazine for Sept., 1893 (vol. ii, pp. 63-70), is an article by 
E. H. Abbot, ’55, on the proposed memorial. 
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next. President Walker advised him to be a minister, and shortly 
afterward Brooks acted on this advice. The next that was seen of him 
at Cambridge was in 1865, when he offered the prayer, full of trium- 
phant thanksgiving, at the Commemoration exercises after the civil war. 
Then he became, in 1869, rector of Trinity Church, Boston, and thence- 
forward his relations with Harvard were very close. He served long as 
Overseer, and it was through his influence that the students’ compulsory 
attendance at religious services was abolished. For several years he op- 
posed this, but a more intimate acquaintance with the students convinced 
him that compulsion was wrong ; and when he announced in the Board of 
Overseers his change of view, he carried with him to the side of liberty 
several members who had wavered. He never regretted the change, 
but did all in his power to make the experiment succeed, and before his 
death he acknowledged that it had entirely succeeded. The President 
alluded to Phillips Brooks’s great interest in and influence over the stu- 
dents, of whom he saw all sorts during his long service as College Preacher. 
“Some come to ask the way to the Bursar’s office, and some the way to 
heaven,” he used to say of those who consulted him in Wadsworth 
House. Brooks was a great preacher ; he was sometimes a poet: if he 
had lived, he might have proved himself a great administrator. But of 
all his gifts, that of spontaneous prayer was, in President Eliot’s opinion, 
the most remarkable. The President, after describing Phillips Brooks’s 
manner of praying, — lifting up his face and pouring forth, as if inspired, 
a stream of supplication and thanksgiving, — closed by recalling that 
Brooks’s influence was felt by the Faculty not less than by the students, 
by all, indeed, who came in contact with him. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, the last speaker, described at length the uses 
to which the Brooks House will be put. What he said may be summar- 
ized in the following statement: The Phillips Brooks House is admirably 
designed by its architect, Mr. Longfellow, for the purposes to which it is 
dedicated. In external architecture it forms a pendant to Harvard Hall, 
and gives to that corner of the Yard symmetry and completeness. Its 
interior is planned for the work of what is described in churches as a 
‘parish house,”’ where all elevating influences of charity, hospitality, or 
intellectual interest may have their place in connection with religion, so 
that the scope and naturalness of religion may have symbolic expression. 
The House is dedicated to “ piety, charity, hospitality, in sacred mem- 
ory of Phillips Brooks.” The large entrance hall is designed to be 
what the transept of Memorial Hall is to that building, — a place where 
names fitly remembered in the Phillips Brooks House are to have recogni- 
tion. No less than six such tablets are already planned. On the right of 
the main hall is the Brooks Parlor, a reception room to be utilized for the 
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hospitality of the University. Here have already met organizations like 
the Graduate Club, the Classical Club, the Engineering and Electrical 
Clubs, as well as the Religious Societies in their receptions to new stu- 
dents. On every Friday afternoon this stately room is open to all mem- 
bers of the University, who are welcomed and entertained there by ladies 
connected with the Faculty. It is hoped that in this room will be gath- 
ered many memorials of Phillips Brooks, his portrait, his writings, some 
of his manuscripts. To the left of the main entrance is the Randall 
Room, dedicated to the philanthropic interests of the University, for the 
advancement of which the trustees of the estate of Miss Belinda Randall 
gave $15,000 to the Phillips Brooks House. Here on certain days of 
the week a trained expert in charity service meets all young men who 
desire to take part in such enterprises, but do not know how to begin. It 
is a clearing-house of charity work, a bringing together of the service and 
the man. Adjoining this room is a large room adapted for the serv- 
ing of food in connection with social meetings, but to be utilized also 
as a study where students, especially those living at a distance from the 
University, may find a quiet place for reading and a collection of good 
literature. Up one flight to the left are the rooms assigned to the 
St. Paul’s Society, one of which is designated as the Noble Room, in 
memory of William Belding Noble, A. B., 1895, a young clergyman of 
the Episcopal Church, whose widow established in his name in 1898 the 
Noble Lectures, to be delivered in Phillips Brooks House. To the right 
are the rooms assigned to the Christian Association, one of which is 
called the Shepard Room, in memory of Ralph Hamilton Shepard, 
A. B., 1893, who by his will left $5000 “to promote Christian work at 
Harvard.” On the third floor is a small hall, known as Peabody Hall, 
in memory of the sainted Dr. Peabody ; and from it open other rooms, 
one occupied by the Catholic Club and one by the Religious Union. 
Thus religious societies of the most different types are gathered under 
one roof, and hundreds of young men, associated in all ways of Uni- 
versity interest, have already shared the hospitality of the House, and 
have felt their discussions and companionships chastened and dignified 
by its influences. 

The exercises ended with a benediction by Bishop Lawrence. 

In the evening there was a mass meeting of students and others in 
Sanders Theatre, where Bishop Lawrence, the Rev. G. A. Gordon, ’81, 
the Rev. C. C. Hall, 2 ’97, President Eliot, and Prof. F. G. Peabody 
spoke on Phillips Brooks and his work. The Glee Club sang “ Integer 
Vitae,” the “ Harvard Hymn,” and “ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
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M. DE REGNIER, THE CERCLE FRANCAIS LECTURER. 

The French writer chosen as the third annual lecturer on the Hyde 
Foundation of the Cercle Francais de l'Université Harvard is Henri de 
Régnier, the distinguished poet. He will deliver eight lectures on 
“French Modern Poetry,” the subjects and dates being as follows: 
March 1. Parnassians and Symbolists. Origin of Contemporary Poetry. 
3. Villiers de l’Isle-Adam and the Poets in Prose. 6. Paul Verlaine. 
Sentiment in Art. 8. Stéphane Mallarmé. Poetry and Music. 10. 
The New Poetry School. 13. Les Jeunes. Works and Biography. 
(Moréas, Kahn, Laforgue, Stuart-Merrill, Francis Viélé-Griffin, ete.) 
15. Symbolism in Belgium. 17. The Poets of To-day. Future of 
Poetry. 

M. Henri de Régnier was born at Honfleur, France, Dec. 24, 1864. 
He graduated from the Collége Stanislas, Paris, and the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts was conferred upon him. His first verses were published in 
November, 1885, under the title of Les Lendemains. This small pam- 
phlet, of only 30 pages, was followed, the year after, by Apaisement. 
This début was not unnoticed, but it was only in 1887, with the publica- 
tion of a collection of sonnets entitled Sites, that he attracted the atten- 
tion of the literary world.» M. de Régnier belonged to the group of 
young poets called “ Decadents,” or of “ Symbolists,” this last name 
being permanently attached to those who recognized Paul Verlaine and 
Stéphane Mallarmé as leaders. From 1887, M. de Régnier’s works 
appeared in quick succession. The critics took them up and attacked 
them harshly. Abused by some, they were defended by others, and they 
were the pretext of violent polemics between those who defended the 
past and the amateurs of novelties. The titles of these various poems 
are as follows: Episodes, 1888 ; Poémes anciens et romanesques, 1890 ; 
Toi qu’en songe, 1892 ; Aréthuse, 1895. All these works, published in 
small editions, were reprinted by the Société du Mercure de France, in 
three volumes, Premiers Poémes, Poémes, Les Jeux rustiques et divins, 
which contain, besides Aréthuse, several new poems which are consid- 
ered among his best. 

In addition to his poems he published, in 1895, a series of stories, La 
Canne de Jaspe, and another in 1899, Le Tréfle Blanc. He contrib- 
utes, both in verse and in prose, to the most important magazines or 
reviews of the Avant-Garde, or new movement. Tothe Revue des Deux 
Mondes and Revue de Paris, and also to several important papers, he 
contributes literary articles over his signature. In February, 1900, M. 
de Régnier will publish a novel, La Double Maitresse, a curious study of 
customs in the 18th century, and in March next a new book of poems, 
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Les Médailles d’Argile. The French Academy awarded him this year 
the Prix Vitet for his works; and M. Gaston Boissier, the secretary of 
the Academy, expressed himself in the following manner in his official 
report: “It is a poet, M. de Régnier, who has been awarded the Prix 
Vitet. M. de Régnier is one of the leaders of that new school which 
pretend to do no less a thing than modify the form and the spirit of 
French poetry. The enterprise is a daring one. Everybody recognizes 
that M. de Régnier has very rare poetical gifts: abundance and richness 
in images, amplitude and harmony of the period, a grace both provoking 
and natural that makes him admired even by those whom his boldness dis- 
pleases.” M. de Régnier was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
in 1897. He married the second daughter of José Maria de Heredia, of 
the French Academy, the author of Les Trophées. 


THE COMING PERFORMANCE OF IPHIGENIE. 


In the diary of his Italian journey, under the date of Oct. 19, 1786, 
Goethe has recorded the impression made upon him by a painting of Saint 
Agatha which he had accidentally discovered in one of the Bolognese 
galleries. “ The artist,” he writes, “has given her the health and 
strength of maidenhood without any coarseness. I have noted the pic- 
ture well, and as she stands before my imagination shall read to her my 
Iphigenie, and not permit my heroine to say anything which this saint 
might not utter.” 

In these words we have the key to Goethe’s conception of Iphigenia’s 
character, and at the same time a means for gauging the artistic worth 
of the drama of which she forms the central figure. Goethe’s Iphigenie 
is one of those rare works of art which seem exempt from human 
frailty : it impresses us as belonging to a form of existence in which 
matter has lost its inertia, and transformed itself into a perfect instru- 
ment of the spirit that dwelleth within ; it can be fully appreciated only 
by those who feel that a pure will and a clean heart are mightier far 
than all the powers of earth. It is a supreme artistic embodiment of the 
ineradicable longing of the human soul for that which lies beyond the 
noise and confusion of this fleeting show. 

Although its dramatic structure is exquisitely balanced and replete 
with beauties, yet the essence of this play is lyric rather than dramatic. 
Like Tasso, one might call it a symphony in words. Its movement con- 
sists not so much in action as in inner experience, in the rhythmic ebb 
and swell of passion and feeling, in the clashing together of love and 
despair, terror and hope, until at last all these discordant notes are 
merged together in one jubilant strain of joy and delight. Indeed, the 
VOL. VIII. — NO, 31. 25 
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author of Iphigenie was not so far removed in spirit, after all, from the 
creator of the Ninth Symphony. 

This drama will be performed in Sanders Theatre, on March 22, 
the anniversary of Goethe’s death, by actors of the Irving Place Thea- 
tre of New York, under the personal direction of Mr. Heinrich Conried, 
the manager of that company. Mr. Conried’s untiring efforts for the 
maintenance of high artistic ideals have placed him in the very front 
rank of those who in this country are endeavoring to make the stage an 
uplifting force in our national life, and it is generally conceded that his 
company surpasses most other dramatic institutions in America in refine- 
ment, finish, and evenness of the ensemble. His name, therefore, is a 
guarantee of a worthy production of Goethe’s most refined and most 
harmonious stage creation. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this will be an event of uncommon 
interest to those who have followed the recent vigorous growth of Ger- 
man studies at Harvard. It should, however, be recorded, as a matter 
for particular satisfaction and gratitude, that it is within the scope of 
Mr. Conried’s generous intentions that the whole proceeds of the per- 
formance should go toward the projected Germanic Museum. 

Kuno Francke. 


THE BURNING OF THE BOAT-HOUSE. 

The new boat-house, presented to the University by the New York 
graduates, was completely destroyed by fire on Dec. 27, just after the 
workmen had arrived in the morning. At the time of the fire the build- 
ing was roofed over, the boarding of the outside was completed, and the 
shingling over this boarding was progressing. The doors and window- 
frames were not yet in place. The origin of the fire was definitely fixed 
in a small building used by the carpenters for their drawings and tools. 
It contained a small stove in which a fire was made from time to time. 
A workman found the staining of the shingles very cold work, and he 
placed the stain upon the stove to warm it a bit. It took fire, and in less 
than half an hour the boat-house was gone. The loss was about 
$16,000, completely covered by insurance. 

The rebuilding has been delayed in consequence of a communication 
from New York suggesting that it might be well to make the walls of 
brick. The money for this purpose has not been fully subscribed at this 
date, as $15,000 would be needed in addition to the $27,500 collected 
for the frame boat-house. It seems well to consider the matter fully 
before going ahead. Although a brick building is not a necessity, it 
would afford greater security, would be more substantial, would reduce 
the running expense, and would be in every way a very satisfactory 
memorial of the generosity of our graduates in New York. 
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It is gratifying to state that the fire will not injure our prospects in 
rowing, as the boats were all in the old boat-house below the Boylston 


Street bridge. 


a steam launch for training the crews. 


The only inconvenience to be felt may be in the lack of 


The Frank Thomson had been 


hauled out of the water alongside of the new boat-house, and was burned 


at the same time. 
damaged to some extent. 


The hull was a complete loss, and the machinery was 
The insurance covered almost the whole loss, 


A new boat was ordered to be built by George Lawley & Son, of South 


Boston. 
and the hull is in frame. 


The machinery for this boat is nearly completed at this date 
She is to be ready for trial early in March. 


The new gate lodge, erected to replace the old frame structures on 
Soldier’s Field, is completed, and will be occupied by an attendant who 


has the care of the grounds. 


This building contains a room and con- 


veniences for ladies who visit the field. 

It is hoped that the trees for that portion of the grounds protected by 
fence can be put out in the spring. A number of shrubs and trees have 
already been ordered. A fence along the river front is still under 


discussion. 


Ira N. Hollis, h’99. 





ATHLETICS. 


Football. 


The December Magazine carried 
the football record up to Nov. 19, 
although no comment was made on any 
games after Nov. 3. Only one game 
intervened between the Pennsylvania 
and Yale games, that with Dartmouth. 
Harvard won, 11-0, but played wreteh- 
edly. 

The Yale game resulted in a tie, 
0-0. The following statistics from 
the Crimson will indicate the relative 
differences between the two teams: — 

“Tn the first half, Harvard kicked 13 times for 
478 yards, and Yale kicked 17 times for 599 yards. 
Harvard rushed 35 times and gained in all 2174 
yards, whereas Yale rushed 32 times for 70 yards. 
During this half Yale held Harvard once for 
downs, and Harvard held Yale once for downs 
and forced her to kick three times. Harvard 
was penalized once for off-side play, and Yale 
was penalized for interfering with a fair catch. 
In this half, Sawin made the longest run of the 
game, 29 yards. The only blocked kick was one 








Yale lost the ball on downs on Har- 
vard’s 27-yard line. The rest of the time she did 
not get within Harvard’s 50-yard line. Harvard 
carried the ball 67 yards to the 2-yard line, where 
it was lost on downs. 

‘*In the second half, Harvard kicked 9 times 
for a gain of 236 yards, and Yale kicked 8 times for 
320 yards. Harvard rushed 33 times and gained 
in all 114 yards, and Yale rushed 27 times for 48 
yards. In this half Yale made two steady rushes, 
one of 20 yards and the other of 27 yards. Har- 
vard held Yale for downs three times. Harvard 
lest the ball once for holding, Yale twice on 
fumbles. Harvard fumbled once. 

**In the whole game, Harvard rushed 68 times 
for a total of 3314 yards, and Yale rushed 59 
times for 118 yards. Yale kicked 25 times for 
919 yards, and Harvard kicked 22 times for 714 
yards. The longest punt of the game was 55 
yards by Hallowell in the first half, although 
McBride’s kicks averaged longer. Yale made no 
long rushes.”’ 


of Yale’s. 


Harvard had three opportunities.to 
score: (1) in the first half, when the 
ball was rushed from the 47-yard line 
to within two yards of Yale’s goal, 
Harvard 


where the advance was 
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checked. (2) Daly immediately caught 
McBride’s punt out fair, and gave 
Burnett a difficult try for goal from 
the side-lines. (3) At the very close 
of the game Reid punted, in the hope 
that a muffed ball would give Har- 
vard a last chance. Sure enough, 
Fincke fumbled. After two downs, 
with only a second to play, Hallowell 
dropped back for a field goal. The 
ball went wild and the game was 
over. 
The line-up and summary: — 


HARVARD. YALE. 
Campbell, Ristine, 1. e......r. e., Gibson, Snitjer 
Donald, Eaton, 1. t............+..: r. t., Stillman 
A. R. Sargent, 1. g....-.ccccees o++eeT. Bey Olcott 
SINE Din snns <= cnwsssnnsescpedsecicne c., Hale 
Burden, r. g..-....- tab bauabeesses 1. g., Brown 
RATONON, Ki. 'S. 0 <.00 cn cvccccovnesse® 1. t., Francis 
ST TD: c5scesnnescondeanse 1, e., Hubbell 
Dally, G. B. 20002002 cccvcccccescvces q. b., Fincke 
Sawin, Parker, 1. h........r. h., Richards, Keane 
Mee. #; Bh... cdsssccas 1. h., Sharpe, Chadwick 
Ellis, Reid, f. b. .................f. b., McBride 


Umpire — Paul Dashiel, of Lehigh. Referee — 
Matthew McClung, Jr., of Lehigh. Timekeeper 
—Fred Wood, B. A. A. Linesmen— Talbot of 
Harvard, Schweppe of Yale. Time, 35 minute 
halves. 


During the season, Harvard scored 
210 points to her opponents’ 10, the 
best record made by any college team. 

In addition to W. C. Forbes, ’92, 
28 graduates assisted Coach Dibblee 
with the Football Team: Centres — 
J. S. Cranston, 91, A. E. Doucette, 
95, W. H. Lewis, /’95; guards —G. 
W. Bouvé, ’98, J. E. N. Shaw, 798; 
tackles —J. D. Upton, ’93, B. G. 
Waters, 94, R. W. Emmons, ’95, A. 
H. Gould, ’96, P. D. Haughton, ’99, 
F. Mason, ’95, R. B. Merriman, 2 G.; 
ends — S. V. R. Crosby, ’91, F. W. 
Hallowell, ’93, G. R. Fearing, ’93, N. 
W. Cabot, ’98, F. L. W. Richardson, 
99; quarterbacks — R. D. Wrenn, 95, 
W. L. Garrison, ’97, A. M. Beale, ’97, 
B. H. Hayes, 98, G. C. Adams, ’86; 
halfbacks — E. N. Wrightington, ’97, 


J. A. Sullivan, ’97, G. F. Cozzens, ’98, 
J. L. Knox, ’98; fullbacks — A. F. 
Holden, ’88, J. C. Fairchild, 96. 

On Dee. 5, the men who had played 
in either the Yale or Pennsylvania 
game met and elected Charles Dudley 
Daly, 01, of Boston, captain. Daly 
was quarterback on his Freshman 
team, and for the last two years has 
been regular quarterback on the Uni- 
versity eleven. Last June he went to 
England with the track team as a 
broad-jumper. He fitted for College 
at the Boston Latin School. 

A meeting of all men who played 
football last fall was held in the 
Trophy Room on Jan. 8. It was then 
announced by Captain Daly that B. 
H. Dibblee, ’99, would coach the 
eleven again next year. Captain Daly 
and W. C. Forbes, ’92, addressed the 
meeting. In referring to Dibblee, 
Mr. Forbes said: — 

‘*T should like to take this occasion to say that 
I should be proud if I had been able as coach 
to turn out anything like as good a team as this 
year’s team was. I believe them to be the best 
team that ever played football, and at no time 
during the season could I see any point of coach- 
ing, training, or strategy that I could criticise. 

**In many respects the team was very much in 
advance of anything I had been able to accom- 
plish, and I should have been only too glad to be 
able to claim it as my handiwork in spite of the 
unsuccessful game at the endof the season. I 
believe that, had we played Yale five times, we 
should have beaten them four. 

“The criticism which the team and coache8 
have received is due to the fact that disappointed 
people are always looking for some one besides 
themselves to blame.” 


Following is a complete record of 
the Freshman games: — 


H. 0; Exeter, 0. H. 12; H. 1900, 5. 
H. 0; Andover, 0. H. 41; Penn. 1903, 5. 
H. 11; Worcester Acad., 0. H. 17; Groton, 0. 

H. 5; St. Mark’s, 5. H. 5; ’Varsity, 20. 


H. 12; H. 1902, 5. H. 54: Yale, 0. 
The Freshman team was selected 
from a very large squad, and was not 


handicapped by having many of its 
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best players taken to the ’Varsity. 
In the Yale game the Harvard Fresh- 
men were superior to their opponents 
in every point of play. The total of 
54 points was the largest score ever 
made against a Yale team. The entire 
charge of the team was in the hands 
of J. L. Knox, 2 L. The line-up and 
summary follow: — 


HARVARD 1903. YALE 1903. 
Bowditch, MacDonald, 1. e........r. e., Wallace 
McGrew, Randolph, 1. t..........+ r. t., Gaylore 
Graydon, ]. g....ccccccesccescccees r. g., Brown 
ee err ee pares ones c., Holt 
Jones, Riggs, r. g..... ccccccccccses 1. g., Hamlin 
Pmeriiin, FO, Bi Gio vewcivicevceues 1. t., Clark 
Clark, Waterbury, r. e. ..........1. e., Griswold 
DalGurin, Daly, @. B..000.0ccceceses q. b., Blount 
Hersey, Kernan, |. h............ r. h., Craighead 


Derby, Swann, Knowles, Sprague, r. h. 
1. h., Barnwell, Oglesby 
Pn, Bs Miscsvacsecssescves f. b., McClintock 
Score — Harvard 1903, 54; Yale 1903, 0. 
Touchdowns — Hersey 3, Stillman 2, Derby, 
Knowles, Swann, Clark, Graydon. Goals from 
touchdowns — Stillman 4. Umpire — Jones, of 
Dartmouth. Referee — Crolius, of Dartmouth. 
Timekeeper— John Graham, B. A. A. Lines- 
men — Nickerson, of Harvard, and Griswold, of 
Yale. Time —35 minute halves. 


The following men received “1903” 
sweaters for playing in the Yale, Penn- 
sylvania, or class glames: D. A. Bald- 
win, E. Bowditch, J. D. Clark, L. J. 
Daly, R. Derby, P. Fox, T. H. Gray- 
don, W. A. Hersey, G. L. Jones, R. 
P. Kernan, D. W. Knowlton, J. A. 
Knowles, W. V. MacDonald, D. D. L. 
McGrew, W. G. Nickerson, F. B. 
Riggs, E. Randolph, W. S. Sugden, 
A. W. Swann, E. B. Sprague, A. 
Stillman, C. F. Wright, J. C. Water- 
bury. 

Rowing. 

The plans for the New London races 
next June were decided upon at a 
meeting of the captains and managers 
held in Cambridge on Jan. 6. All the 
races will be rowed June 28, down- 
stream, with the tide. The order of 


events has been so changed that the 
University race will be rowed first, at 
11.30 o’clock. This change was neces- 
sitated by the tide, — unfortunately, 
because it is feared that the placing of 
the big race first will detract from the 
interest in the two races which follow. 
The four-oars will row as soon after 
the first race as possible, starting at 
the beginning of the four-mile course. 
The Freshmen will immediately follow 
the four-oars, and will start at the 
two-mile mark. 

The fall rowing ended with the 
Freshman inter-club races and the race 
of the graded eights. In the Fresh- 
man events, the First Weld won by 
half a length in8 m.and 28s. The 
Second Weld was second, and the First 
Newell third, half a length behind the 
Second Weld. The Third Weld was 
three lengths of open water astern, 
and the Second Newell two lengths 
farther back. 

First Weld — Stroke, E. B. Roberts (capt.); 7, 
Bent ; 6, Warner ; 5, George ; 4, Pumpelly ; 3, 
Hartwell; 2, Locke; bow, Adams ; cox., Litch- 
field. 

Second Weld — Stroke, Greenough (capt.); 7, 
Piper ; 6, Whitwell; 5, Du Bois; 4, Mason ; 3, 
Peabody ; 2, T. D. Roberts; bow, Blaikie ; cox., 
Kelley. 

First Newell — Stroke, Wolcott; 7, Harding ; 
6, Burgess (capt.); 5, Bigelow ; 4, Gray ; 3, Ayer; 
2, Pier; bow, Clark; cox., Ward. 


In the race of the graded eights, the 
First Weld won by a scant length in 
9m. 44s. The First Newell was see- 
ond,—a length and three quarters 
ahead of the Second Weld, which in 
turn led the Second Newell by a quar- 
ter of a length of open water. 


First Weld — Stroke, G. Bancroft; 7, Gris- 
wold; 6, H. Bancroft ; 5, Wood; 4, Shuebruk ; 
3, Emory; 2, Blake; bow, A. Du Bois; cox., 
Wadleigh. 

First Newell — Stroke, Higginson ; 7, Sheafe ; 
6, Tilton; 5, Goodell ; 4, Gilchrist ; 3, F.R. Du 
Bois ; 2, Harding; bow, Morris; cox., Goodwin. 

Second Weld —Stroke, Locke ; 7, Brainerd ; 
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6, Burton; 5, Ivins; 4, Wheelwright; 3, Brooks ; 
2, Brownell; bow, Richardson ; cox., Boothby. 

The Freshman crew wasagain called 
out on Jan. 16, when 150 men, the 
largest number in the history of Fresh- 
man rowing, handed in their names as 
candidates. Until the river breaks up, 
the crews will train on the weights 
and rowing machines in the Gymna- 
sium. Captain Higginson appointed 
the following men coaches: N. W. Til- 
ton, 00, J. Lawrence, ’01, G. Bancroft, 
02, C. L. Harding, ’00, D. D. Evans, 
701, H. C. Hawkins, ’01, C. M. Sheafe, 
2L., C. B. Wood, 2 L., F. O. Byrd, ’00, 
H. Bancroft, 2 L., N. Biddle, ’00, and 
W. Shuebruk, ’02. 


Crack Team. 


The track team begins the year with 
the following old men: Weights — 
Ellis, Brown, Boal; broad jump — 
Daly, Ristine ; high jump — Rice, 
Rotch; hurdles — Hallowell, Converse, 
Ristine; distance runs — Grant, Bush, 
Clark; sprints — Green. 

In spite of the small amount of tried 
material, the outlook fora good team is 
veryencouraging. From present indi- 
cations, the team will be strongest in the 
hurdles, jumps, and weights. The most 
promising of the new men are I. R. 
Hoxie, 01, E. B. Sprague, ’03, B. C. 
Lancy, 703, M. T. Lightner, ’03, in the 
sprints; G. E. Behr, ’03, in the half- 
mile ; E. Randolph, ’03, in the mile; 
R. Abercrombie, 03, R. Wellman, ’03, 
and J. B. Manning, ’03, in the hurdles. 

The dual games will probably be 
held about May 1, and the intercolle- 
giate two weeks later. 

105 men began regular training on 
Jan. 7. Harvard had 74 entries and 
two relay teams in the Boston College 
meet on Jan. 27. Harvard men won 
4 first, 5 second, and 2 third places. 
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In the relay races Harvard defeated 
Columbia, but was beaten by George- 
town. The Freshman team lost to 
Andover. 


Cricket. 


The Intercollegiate Cricket Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers: 
Pres., C. L. Clay, Harvard; vice-pres., 
T. C. Jordan, Penn.; sec. and treas., 
L. W. De Motte, Haverford. The 
schedule was arranged as follows: May 
19, Haverford vs. U. of Pa., at Man- 
heim, Pa.; May 25, U. of Pa. vs. Har- 
vard at Manheim; May 26, Harvard 
vs. Haverford at Haverford. 

During the winter, bowling and bat- 
ting practice were held daily in the 
cage of the Gymnasium. At present 
the team has no outdoor practice 
ground, although it is likely that a 
crease will be laid out on Soldier’s Field 
in the spring. 

Of the men now eligible for the 
team, A. Drinkwater, ’00, C. H. Brad- 
ley, 2M., R.C. Brown, 1G.,J. H. A. L. 
Fairweather, 2L., H.G. Gray, 3L., J. 
A. Lester, 3G.,J. T. Murray, 1G., and 
G. H. Wilder, ’00, were regular mem- 
bers of last year’s team; C. L. Clay, 
02, R. Flint, ’01, and E. B. Hilliard, 
00, played in some of last season’s 
games; H. H. Lowry, ’00, has played on 
the Haverford team, and O. Paul, 1B., 
on the Pennsylvania team. Besides 
these men, there are about 30 other 
candidates. 

A team consisting of four players 
from each of the three teams in the 
Intercollegiate Association will prob- 
ably play a match with a team picked 
from the Canadian colleges late in 
June or early in July. As the match 
last year, which was easily won by the 
American team, was played in Phila- 
delphia, this year’s match will be 
played somewhere in Canada, probably 
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at Toronto. W.S. Hinchman, of Ha- 
verford, A. Drinkwater, ’00, and A. 
W. Jones, of Pennsylvania, constitute 
a committee to arrange for the Cana- 
dian match. 

The officers of the Cricket Club for 
this year are: G. H. Wilder, ’00, pres. ; 
H. H. Lowry, ’00, vice-pres.; F. O. 
Horstman, ’01, sec. and treas.; A. 
Drinkwater, ’00, captain. 


Dockep. 


Hockey has suddenly become un- 
usually popular among the under- 
graduates. A University team was 
organized early in the year, and was 
almost immediately followed by the 
formation of class sevens. As the re- 
sult of a student petition, the Athletic 
Committee made all preparations to 
lay out a large rink on Soldier’s Field, 
opposite the boat-house. The ground 
was prepared and inclosed by a dike 
400 by 125 feet. Owing to difficulty 
with the city water-mains, however, 
this large rink had to be abandoned. 
In consequence, only one hockey rink, 
125 by 58 feet, was built. This rink 
is always in use during the afternoon. 
The University team has played seven 
games without a defeat. The team is 
made up as follows: A. M. Goodridge, 
00, goal; F. A. Russell, 1 L., point; 
R. S. Hardy, 01, coverpoint; W. H. 
Laverack, 01, F. J. Goodridge, 2M., 
I. R. Hoxie, 01, W. L. Beardsell, ’00, 


forwards. The scores follow: — 
H., 4; Newtowne, 2. T3105 SEE. SD: 3. 
| - 2. H., 7 ; Newtowne. 3. 
B., 8; “ 3. H., 8; Brown, 1. 
H., 2; Canadians, 0. H., 7; Brown, 1. 


The team has been given permission 
to play Yale at the St. Nicholas Rink, 
New York, under the auspices of the 
Harvard Club of that city, provided 
no admission be charged. Among the 
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classes some very fast teams have been 
formed. There were 10 candidates 
for the Senior, 15 for the Junior, 20 
for the Sophomore, and 40 for the 
Freshman team. The first two games 
between the two upper classes were 
won by the Seniors by scores of 2 to 1 
and 3 to 1. The Sophomores beat the 
Freshmen 5 to 0 and 4 to 2. Cups 
will be given to the winners of the 
series. 


Iotes. 


Dr. E. H. Nichols, ’86, has been ap- 
pointed head coach of the baseball 
team. While in College, Dr. Nichols 
was pitcher on the nine, and since 
graduation has taken an active part in 
coaching the teams. P. D. Haughton, 
99, W. H. Rand, ’98, and many other 
graduates are expected to assist him. 
— Baseball practice began soon after 
the mid-years. In order not toretard 
the men of known ability, there will 
be a University squad, to which men 
will be added as fast as they show pro- 
ficiency. This squad will be trained 
irrespective of the others. — Soon after 
the victory of the University nine over 
Yale on July 1, R. W. Emmons, ’95, 
and Dr. W. A. Brooks, ’87, started a 
subscription among the graduates and 
raised enough money to buy tall pewter 
steins for each man who played in any 
one of the games of the series. The 
dates and scores of the games and the 
name of the player are inscribed on 
each cup. 

Fifty men now in the University are 
entitled to wear the University “ H,” 
20 having won it in football, 7 in base- 
ball, 11 in rowing, and 20 in track 
athletics. W. A. Boal, ’00, L. War- 
ren, ’00, J. Lawrence, Jr., ’01, W. T. 
Reid, Jr., 01, J. W. Hallowell, ’01, 
C. D. Daly, 01, S. W. Lewis, ’00, and 
S. G. Ellis, 01, have won “H”’s in 
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more than one branch of athletics. 
Of the men who have won “H”’s, 
18 are Seniors, 14 Juniors, 6 Sopho- 
mores, 7 from the Law School, 3 from 
the Medical School, and one each from 
the Divinity School and the Bussey 
Institution. The 50 are: — 


Football.—W. A. M. Burden, ’00, C. D. Daly, 
01, M. Donald, 1 L., W. A. Boal, 00,8. W. 
Lewis, '00, A. R. Sargent, 00, G. S. Parker, °00, 
L. Warren, ’00, C. O. Swain, 00, R. Livermore, 
00, F. L. Burnett, 01, S. G. Ellis, 01, J. W. 
Hallowell, °01, J. Lawrence, Jr., °01, W. T. 
Reid, Jr., 01, G. A. Sawin, °01, D. C. Campbell, 
°02, E. H. Kendall, Jr., *02, W. D. Eaton, ’02, 
A. W. Ristine, °02. 

Baseball. — W. T. Reid, Jr., 01, 8. V. Morse, 
1L., E. F. Loughlin, 00, W. 8. McCornick, °00, 
8. W. Lewis, 00, R. Fincke, ’01,G. C. Clark, Jr., 
01. 

Crew. — F. L. Higginson, Jr., 00, H. Bancroft, 
2L., C. M. Sheafe, 2L., C. B. Wood, 2L., D. M. 
Goodrich, 1 L., C. L. Harding, ’00, N. W. Tilton, 
00, H. A. Wadleigh, °00, N. Biddle, ’00, D. D. 
Evans, ’01, J. Lawrence, Jr., ’01. 

Track Athletics. — A. N. Rice, '00, W. W. 
Hoyt, 4 M., J. L. Bremer, 3 M., E. J. Green, 3 L., 
D. Grant, 2M., H. W. Foote, 2 Dv., A. L. Nicker- 
son, 1 B., W. A. Boal, ’00, C. D. Draper, 00, R. 
A. Ferguson, ‘00, L. Warren, °00, 8. H. Bush, 
01, H. B. Clark, °01,C. D. Daly, ‘01, 8. G. 
Ellis, 01, J. W. Hallowell, 01, C. M. Rotch, °01, 
De L. P. White, 01, H. J. Brown, 02, J. H. 
Converse, °02. 


Mr. G. W. Weld, ’60, the giver of 
the Weld Boat House, has given a 
launch, similar in design to the old 
Frank Thomson, to the Weld and New- 
ell Clubs. The boat is now building 
at Morris Heights, N. Y., and will be 
ready for use by the middle of March. 
It will be capable of a very high rate 
of speed. — The first ten tennis play- 
ers in the country, as ranked by the 
committee, D. F. Davis, 00, E. P. 
Fisher and Dr. James Dwight, are: 
M. D. Whitman, ’99 (owe 1-6), D. F. 
Davis, 00 (scratch), W. H. Larned 
(scratch), J. P. Paret, K. Collins, G. 


L. Wrenn, Jr., 96, L. E. Ware, ’99, 
B. C. Wright, 03, H. Ward, ’00, R. 
T. Huntington. The other Harvard 
men rank as follows: 19, E. R. Mar- 
vin, 99; 21, A. Codman, ’97; 22, 
R. McKittrick, 99; 30, S. P. Ware, 
’02.— The date of the Pennsylvania 
football game is provisionally an- 
nounced as Noy. 10 (at Cambridge). 
—Cups have been given by the 
Intercollegiate Shooting Association 
to E. Mallinckrodt, ’00, H. W. Dana, 
700, W. F. Williams, ’01, and G. M. 
Phelps, ’02, Harvard winning team. — 
A sub-committee of the Athletic Com- 
mittee, composed of Prof. A. C. Cool- 
idge, B. G. Waters, ’94, and J. W. 
Hallowell, ’01, is preparing a scheme 
for a more satisfactory distribution of 
seats at college games. — The planking 
of the launch upon which the name 
Frank Thomson is painted will be pre- 
served in the Trophy Room. — H. 
Blythe, ’01, has been appointed man- 
ager of the University football team. — 
The Fencing Club has organized again 
this year, with, however, a very small 
membership. The Athletic Commit- 
tee has been asked for a small appro- 
priation to meet expenses. M. Louis 
Rondelle has been again engaged as 
coach. — Photographs representing 
football, rowing, baseball, tennis, and 
track athletics will be sent by the 
University to the Paris Exposition. 
The pictures selected are intended to 
give a broad idea of Harvard ath- 
letics. They indicate the position of 
athletics on the field, the general 
dimensions of the athletic grounds, 
the manner in which they are laid out, 
and the amount of interest taken in 


the various sports. 
F. E. Bissell, ’00. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 
ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 


The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs was held in 
Chicago on Dec. 2, 1899. The Council 
met in the forenoon and admitted to 
membership the Pittsburg Club. The 
meeting of delegates was called to 
order at 3.15 Pp. M., with G. B. Leigh- 
ton, ’88, in the chair. The roll-call 
showed various Harvard Clubs repre- 
sented at the meeting, as follows: — 

Chicago. — W. W. Case, ’79, H. A. 
DeWindt, ’81, C. I. Sturgis, [’82], 
Dunlap Smith, ’84, L. V. LeMoyne, 
’84, W. C. Boyden, ’86, Benjamin Car- 
penter, ’88, Kellogg Fairbank, ’90, R. 
J. Cary, ’90, F. H. Gade, ’93, as ap- 
pointed delegates, beside F. W. Bur- 
lingham, ’91, the Secretary, and a 
number of other members of the Chi- 
cago Harvard Club. 

St. Louis. — John Green, ’55, G. D. 
Markham, ’81, G. B. Leighton, ’88, 
G. S. Steedman, ’92, V. M. Porter, 
92, J. C. Taussig, ’93, J. B. Lane, 98, 
John Harrison, E. D. Sears. 

Minnesota. — H. C. James, ’71, H. 
B. Wenzell, °75, W. Davis, ’76, F. B. 
Tiffany, ’77, Emerson Hadley, ’81, 
Morton Barrows, ’80, J. R. Jewett, 
84, C. M. Flandrau, ’95, John Bige- 
low, and F. L. Chapman, as appointed 
delegates, also the following: Samuel 
Hill, ’79, W. Tiffany, ’81, H. E. 
Barnes, ’84, G. C. Christian, 95, K. 
DeLaittre, 97, W. B. Flandrau, ’99, 
F., J. Ottis, / 96, R. D. Stewart. 

Pittsburg. —C. E. St. John, ’79, P. 
J. Eaton, ’83, Lawrence Litchfield, 
’85, T. D. B. Johnson, ’89. 

Omaha. — J. H. MeIntosh, ’84, W. 
R. Morris, ’77, C. S. Elgutter, ’87. 


Indiana. —H. R. Allen, Jr., 92, T. 
C. Howe, 99. 

Milwaukee. — Walter Cary, 93. 

Japan. — His Excellency Jutaro 
Komura, / ’77. 

The Secretary read communications 
received from several Harvard Clubs, 
expressing their regret at their in- 
ability to be present. The reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer were then 
presented and approved. 

Two names were presented as candi- 
dates for the Board of Overseers, and 
the speeches made in support of each 
demonstrated the high esteem in 
which both candidates were held, not 
alone in their own communities, but 
in all sections of the country. J. H. 
Ricketson, ’59, of Allegheny, was the 
name presented by the Pittsburg dele- 
gation, and heartily indorsed by St. 
Louis. Members of the Minnesota 
Club urged in terms of highest recom- 
mendation and eulogy the nomination 
of Samuel Hill, ’79, of Minneapolis; 
and the sentiment of the convention 
appeared to be so strongly in favor of 
this candidate that his nomination was 
made by acclamation. A committee 
was appointed to wait upon and escort 
Mr. Hill to the convention, and another 
committee created to promote the 
wishes of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs by endeavors to secure the elec- 
tion of its nominee, Mr. Hill. Mr. 
Hill’s address to the convention gave 
ample evidence of the deep apprecia- 
tion he felt of the honor conferred 
upon him, and of the responsibilities 
that would likely result therefrom. 

Mr. McIntosh next presented the 
report of the scholarship committee 
appointed at St. Louis the previous 
year. This report practically incor- 
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porated the motion presented by F. W. 
Burlingham, at the St. Louis conven- 
tion, in recommending the establish- 
ment of scholarships by the individual 
Clubs, instead of a joint scholarship 
under the administration of the Asso- 
ciation. The fruits of the committee’s 
work and the solution arrived at of 
the much-debated question, were par- 
ticularly patent when Dr. Green an- 
nounced that his city, St. Louis, had 
just established such an_ individual 
scholarship after the fashion of that 
supported by Chicago. 

The motion of Mr. Elgutter in 
favor of the extension of the franchise 
for the election of Overseers, was, after 
a short discussion, tabled. The Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs had already 
taken a stand on this question, which 
rendered further agitation futile. 

The convention next proceeded to 
the election of officers, and the fol- 
lowing were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: President, W. C. Boy- 
den, ’86, Chicago; vice-president, G. 
D. Markham, ’81, St. Louis; secretary 
and treasurer, F. H. Gade, ’93, Chi- 
cago. 

Before adjournment an invitation 
was extended to the Association by 
the Minnesota Harvard Club to meet 
next year in Minnesota, which invita- 
tion was accepted. 

The banquet in the evening was at- 
tended by all the delegates to the 
convention, and by many Chicago Har- 
vard men. Prof. Byerly brought to 
the Association the greetings of the 
University, and in his speech supplied 
much information concerning the 
graduate schools that was new and of 
the highest interest to his listeners, to 
many of whom the “Summer Course 
of Research” were still cabalistic 
words. 

The chief guest of honor was nat- 
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urally His Excellency Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Envoy Extraordi- 
nary of Japan to the United States, 
Mr. Jutaro Komura. As a represent- 
ative (being one of its founders) of 
the Harvard Clnb of Tokio, this dis- 
tinguished gentleman brought to the 
Association greetings from the most 
western Harvard Club in the world. 
Minister Komura gracefully expressed 
the gratification he always felt in the 
privilege of participating in Harvard 
reunions. He mentioned the striking 
characteristic of the Harvard Club of 
Tokio in having an international char- 
ter. In his concluding remarks the 
Japanese Minister touched upon the 
unique relations existing between his 
country and the United States, saying: 
“1 know of no other instance in the 
history of international intercourse in 
which friendship has been present 
from the beginning, and has been 
maintained without the slightest inter- 
ference for the last 40 years. In the 
progress Japan has achieved in the last 
30 years, I assure you no country has 
been more sympathetic and more 
helpful than the United States. I 
might state quite confidentially that 
the United States, in the interest of a 
wider sphere of its national activity, 
can have no warmer well-wisher than 
the Empire of Japan.” 

It is to be regretted that lack of 
space prevents quotation from the 
admirable speech of the Hon. G. E. 
Adams, ’60, who discussed the aims 
and purposes of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, and the far-reaching 
effects of their successful attainment. 
Mr. Leighton, of St. Louis, Mr. Sam- 
uel Hill, of Minneapolis, Mr. St. John, 
of Pittsburg, and Mr. McIntosh, of 
Omaha, all responded to toasts. 

Fredrik Herman Gade, '93, Sec. 
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CENTRAL OHIO. 


The first annual meeting and ban- 
quet of the Harvard Club of Central 
Ohio was held at the Columbus Club, 
Columbus, on the evening of Dee. 5, 
1899. After an informal reception, a 
brief business meeting was held, at 
which the old officers of the club 
were reélected, as follows: Pres., Col. 
James Kilbourne, / ’68, of Columbus; 
vice-pres., Prof. S. C. Derby, ’66, of 
the Ohio State University ; sec. and 
treas., the Rev. J. R. Jenkins, ’91, of 
Circleville. 

At the dinner, Col. Kilbourne acted 
as toastmaster. The secretary read 
letters of greeting and congratulation 
from President Eliot, Professors Sha- 
ler and J. B. Thayer, and Mr. H. A. 
de Windt, ’81, of the Chicago Harvard 
Club. 

The first speaker was Judge G. H. 
Stewart, ’68, of Columbus, who re- 
sponded to the toast, ‘‘ Fair Harvard.” 
The judge spoke warmly of his pride 
in his Alma Mater, because she has 
always stood in the forefront of what 
is best in education; because she has 
always stood by her country and by 
her own children, teaching them 
‘“*With freedom to think and with patience to 

bear, 

And for right ever bravely to live,”’ 

and because of the distinguished sons 
she has sent forth into the world. He 
then spoke of the wonderful growth 
in educational matters that had taken 
place since his college days, and 
emphasized the fact that now men 
are preparing themselves at college 
not only for the ‘‘ three learned pro- 
fessions,” but also for every kind of 
business, making commercial life a 
profession in itself. 

Prof. W. H. Siebert, ’89, of the State 
University, responded to the toast, 


“ The Intellectual Life,” and spoke of 
the place and growth of state uni- 
versities and of the University Ex- 
tension movement. 

W. N. King, ’71, answered for “ The 
Business Man,” speaking earnestly of 
the value of college education and life 
in fitting a man for a commercial 
career: it is not simply the ability to 
earn dollars, but the general rounding- 
out of character and culture that bene- 
fits a man. 

Judge W. T. Spear, / 59, of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, was called 
upon to respond for “The Harvard 
Graduate as a Lawyer.” The judge 
spoke briefly, but with well-chosen ex- 
pressions, of the value and influence of 
the legal profession. 

The toast “ Our Fellow Men” was 
responded to by the special guest of 
the evening, the Rev. Washington 
Gladden, of Columbus. 

In introducing him, Col. Kilbourne 
spoke of Dr. Gladden as “one who 
represents the profession of theology, 
and who brings to his profession and 
to his ministry not only the learning 
and the culture of a college graduate, 
but a knowledge of his fellow men, a 
love of justice, a sympathy for the 
weak and the oppressed, and a tongue 
and pen to defend them, that has 
carried his name and fame beyond the 
confines of our country.” 

Dr. Gladden’s address was the event 
of the evening. He presented the sal- 
utations and congratulations of Wil- 
liams College, and referred to the 
close and cordial relations between the 
two institutions. He then spoke of 
his experience as College Preacher, 
and dwelt with great earnestness on 
the wonderful changes that his opin- 
ions of Harvard had undergone during 
his two brief terms of service. He 
said he had at first supposed that 
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Harvard men were decidedly “ conviv- 
ial” fellows, as well as very fastidi- 
ous and exclusive in their tastes and 
views, but he had soon changed his 
opinions. Never in all the days and 
nights that he had lived in Wadsworth 
House, right on the edge of the Yard 
and close to Harvard Square, had he 
been in the least disturbed by boister- 
ous conduct; in fact he had never seen 
Harvard men appear in any way other 
than as gentlemen. Moreover, he had 
learned to regard Harvard as the most 
democratic college in the country, 
where intellectual capacity and moral 
worth are recognized, regardless of 
wealth or social position. “There is,” 
he said, “no institution in America 
where ideals of character and conduct 
are more exalted or more loyally fol- 
lowed. . . . The Harvard ideal is not 
that a man’s life or a college’s life con- 
sists in the abundance of the things it 
possesses, but in the fidelity of that life. 
. . » A man’s education is valuable 
just to the extent to which it teaches 
him to believe in, to work for, and to 
sacrifice himself for, the things that 
are highest. This appears to be Har- 
vard’s ideal. All the young men who 
came to me at Wadsworth House to 
consult me about their futures seemed 
to have this idea in mind: ‘ How can I 
give my life to the service of my fel- 
low men ?’” 

The next speaker, who was also a 
guest of the Club, was the Rev. J. L. 
Seward, ’68, of Allston. He alluded 
to the changes in the methods of in- 
struction that had taken place within 
the last 30 years, and dwelt upon the 
value and the disadvantages of the 
elective system. He also paid a high 
tribute to the manliness of Harvard 
men as a class, praised the College for 
the wonderful opportunities it offered 
4o the student of slender means, and, 
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in closing, lauded the patriotic spirit 
of Harvard as shown in the war with 
Spain as well as in the civil war. 

Col. C. C. Goddard, / ’61, of Zanes- 
ville, followed, and spoke of “ Harvard 
Men in War.” He mentioned the 
fact that Pres. Eliot had at one time 
been under him in a company of stu- 
dents, and that he had always been 
disappointed that his young friend had 
not turned out to be a soldier, but, 
instead, had become ‘‘a very great 
president of a very great university.” 
Col. Goddard then congratulated the 
Club on its existence, and assured the 
Columbus men that the out-of-town 
members would keep up their end of 
the Club for the honor of “ Fair Har- 
vard.” 

C. M. Vandenbark, ’94, of Zanes- 
ville, made a few remarks, and, re- 
ferring to the opportunities offered 
at Harvard to needy students, said 
that he himself had worked his way 
through college, and had lived more 
cheaply at Harvard than at the college 
in Delaware, O. 

Brief impromptu remarks followed, 
the speakers being C. L. Brumbaugh, 
’94, a member of the Ohio legislature, 
F. W. Jenkins, ’84, of New York, and 
Nettleton Neff, 92, who had been with 
the “ Rough Riders” in 1898. 

After the singing of “Fair Har- 
vard ” and the giving of “ Three times 
three,” the first annual banquet came 
to an end. 

The Club is well satisfied with its 
small beginnings and hopes for a 
steady growth and wider influence. 
Those present at the banquet were: 
W. A. Bailey, 93, Zanesville; Border 
Bowman, 91, Springfield ; C. L. Brum- 
bangh, 94, Greenville; H. L. Gilbert, 
’88, Columbus; C. C. Goddard, / ’61, 
Zanesville; the Rev. J. R. Jenkins, 
91, Circleville; Col. James Kilbourne, 
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lL 68, W. N. King, ’71, W. W. Mul- 
ford, 90, Nettleton Neff, 92, Prof. W. 
H. Siebert, ’89, Judge W. T. Spear, 
1’59, W. A. Garst, ’95, Judge G. H. 
Stewart, 68, H. M. Neil, and H.C. 
Taylor, all of Columbus; C. M. Van- 
denbark and C. 8S. Vandenbark, 794, of 
Zanesville; Dr. Washington Gladden, 
Columbus; the Rev. J. L. Seward, ’68, 
Allston; and F. W. Jenkins, ’84, New 
York. 
James R. Jenkins, ’91, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 

The Club has had the good fortune 
this year to entertain the delegates to 
the third convention of the Western 
Association of Harvard Clubs. It ac- 
cepted the task with enthusiasm. Sat- 
urday, Dec. 2, found the University 
Club of Chicago filled with the visitors 
and their hosts. Though the conven- 
tion proper held session during the 
afternoon only, numerous members of 
the Harvard Club wisely regarded it 
essential to call all the day a holi- 
day, and in consequence the delegates 
seemed to find their time fully occu- 
pied. Possibly they departed in the 
belief that after all, with us, the hours 
set apart for toil were at least ration- 
ally distributed. 

At noon an informal luncheon was 
served, and the afternoon was taken up 
with the business of the convention. 
The visitors and the Club then re- 
assembled at 7 to enjoy the dinner, the 
formal entertainment of the day. 

There were present about 125, and 
the occasion seemed to generate a 
unity of sentiment that even our 
Chicago Club has seldom experieneed. 
Constituencies as far as Pittsburg on 
the East and Japan on the West were 
represented, for, with us — and, we feel 
sure, properly accredited — was Jutaro 
Komura, the Japanese representative 
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at Washington, who brought the mes- 
sage from the 24 members of the Har- 
vard Club of Japan. 

W. C. Boyden, ’86, the President of 
the Club, presided, and introduced the 
speakers, — Prof. W. E. Byerly, ’71, 
from Harvard, Jutaro Komura, / ’77, 
the Japanese Minister at Washington, 
the Rev. C. E. St. John, ’79, of Pitts- 
burg, Samuel Hiil, ’79, of St. Paul, 
J. H. McIntosh, ’84, of Omaha, and 
G. E. Adams, ’60, of Chicago. 

The speeches were keenly enjoyed, 
and the charm perhaps was found in 
the fact that, with but a common 
theme, we were still to realize how 
varied and distinct could be the telling 
of the story. The occasion was un- 
usual, At Cambridge the graduates 
from sheer force of sentiment uncon- 
sciously put on the old raiment, and 
the gatherings become homogeneous. 
At the various graduate club reunions 
a common local interest is, of course, 
in evidence; but this congregation, a 
thousand miles from the University, 
struck like a new force in the college 
world. 

Harvard was cosmopolitan. One 
listened with interest to the tale of 
steady progress in western Pennsylva- 
nia, only to be startled by the enthu- 
siastic testimony of the witness from 
Omaha, or countered upon by the cham- 
pion for all the Northwest territory. 
It remained for Jutaro Komura, with 
his history of Harvard influence upon 
Japan and his greetings from the grad- 
uates in the Orient, to fill the cup. 
This was truly international, and “ Fair 
Harvard” seemed to realize its new 
dignity, for it closed the entertainment 
proper with more majesty of cadence 
than ever. 

In December, also, the Club formally 
assumed its new charter, it being 
now au incorporated association under 
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the title of the “Harvard Club of 
Chicago.” The affairs of the Club are 
to be managed by a board of five di- 
rectors. The present Board consists 
of W. W. Case, ’79, C. I. Sturgis, [82], 
E. A. Harriman, ’88, R. J. Cary, ’90, 
and M. D. Follansbee, ’92. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., C. I. Sturgis, [82]; 1st vice-pres., 
F. G. Burlingham, ’91; 2d vice-pres., 
Russell Whitman, ’82; 3d vice-pres., 
Merritt Starr, ’81; sec. and treas., 
R. J. Cary, 90. A committee on the 
scholarship was also selected, consist- 
ing of H. M. Hubbard, 82, Murray 
Nelson, Jr., 91, and Samuel Adams, 
92. 

The annual dinner of the Club will 
be given as usual on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary. 

Robert J. Cary, ’90, Sec. 


CINCINNATI, 

The following officers were elected 
at a meeting on Nov. 17, 1899: Pres., 
Wm. Worthington, ’67; vice-pres., 
W. W. Taylor, [68], C. B. Wilby, 
"70, N. H. Davis, [’80]; treasurer, 
G. S. Sykes, ’87; sec., W. C. Her- 
ron, ’87; executive committee, H. M. 
Levy, 84, E. H. Pendleton, ’82, G. H. 
Ingalls, 93; chorister, Joseph Wilby, 
75. 

On Dec. 20 the Club dined at the 
Queen City Club. About 70 persons 
were present, and Prof. N. S. Shaler, 
s 62, the guest of honor, spoke on the 
present condition of the University. 


CLEVELAND. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
University Club on Feb. 1, and the 
following were present: M. S. Green- 
ough, Pres. C. F. Thwing, Western 
Reserve University, Prof. C. F. May- 
bery, Prof. C. H. Mitchell, Prof. H. 
N* Fowler, Judge F. J. Wing, Dr. C. 
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F. Hoover, Dr. R. H. Birge, Dr. C. E. 
Briggs, the Rev. M. O. Simons, G. B. 
Shepard, Otto Starek, M. H. Solloway, 
A. L. Coester, A. D. Sheffield, F. H. 
Gould, E. S. Halle, W. E. Cushing, 
E. H. Hopkins, C. E. Sanders, P. S. 
Gill, G. H. Quayle, J. H. Smart, 
and H.C. Bourne. Prof. G. H. Pal- 
mer, of Harvard, was the honored 
guest of the Club, and he gave an 
eloquent address on the improve- 
ments and advances made by Har- 
vard University within the last few 
years. Several of the members made 
interesting extemporaneous speeches. 
The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Judge F. J. 
Wing, pres.; Prof. H. N. Fowler, 
vice-pres.; C. E. Sanders, sec. and 
treas. 
H. C. Bourne, ’87. 


EASTERN NEW YORK. 

The third annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of Eastern and Central 
New York was held at the Fort 
Orange Club, Albany, on Jan. 19. 
The old officers were reélected for the 
ensuing year, namely: F. G. Fincke, 
73, Utica, pres.; J. L. King, ’70, 
Syracuse, vice-pres. ; and W. B. Van 
Rensselaer, ’79, Albany, sec. and treas. 
There were about 30 graduates pre- 
sent. President Fincke, in his felici- 
tous and agreeable manner, introduced 
Dean Briggs, who represented the 
University at the dinner. In a de- 
lightful speech, Dean Briggs told the 
Club of the changes that had taken 
place in recent years in the different 
branches of the University, and of the 
close and cordial relations existing 
between the Faculty and the students. 
All the members of the Club present 
enjoyed very much the information 
that Mr. Briggs imparted, and the de- 
lightful manner in which he spoke. 
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L. B. Hall, 69, made a witty and 
clever speech, and short and informal 
speeches were also made by Prof. 
Maurice Perkins, of Schenectady, Wm. 
Barnes, Jr., of Albany, J. L. King, of 
Syracuse, Lieut.-Col. W. Cary Sanger, 
74, of Sangerfield, and B. L. Hand, 
’95, of Albany. The dinner was pro- 
nounced a decided success by all pre- 
sent. The next dinner will be held in 
Troy, N. Y. 
W. B. Van Rensselaer, ’79, Sec. 


HAVERHILL. 

The annual meeting of the Club was 
held on Jan. 1, with Dr. M. D. Clarke, 
m ’82. Three new members were ad- 
mitted to the club: J. G. Moulton, ’92, 
who has lately been chosen librarian 
of the Haverhill Publie Library, J. O. 
Carleton, ’99, and Sydney Chase, ’99. 
The meeting was very informal, Pres. 
W. H. Moody, ’76, presiding. The 
evening was devoted to the discussion 
of plans for the future. Wehad some 
singing, plenty of lunch, and smoking. 
The officers elected for the year 1900 
are: Pres., C. E. Kelley, ’73; vice- 
pres., J. W. Tilton, ’68; sec. and treas., 
M. A. Taylor, ’89; ex. com. G. C. 
Clement, m ’80; H. H. Gilman, 82; 
H. C. Taylor, ’97. 

M. Allison Taylor, ’89, Sec. 


INDIANA. 


The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Indiana Harvard Club took place 
at the University Club, Indianapolis, 
the evening of Jan. 1. The Univer- 
sity was represented by Prof. C. J. 
Blake, m ’65, who talked in an inter- 
esting manner of the new Stillman 
Infirmary. The following members 
of the Club were present : Dr. E. F. 
Hodges, ’71 ; Judge F. E. Gavin, ’73 ; 
W. M. Phillips, ’78 ; H. E. Smith, ’82 ; 
Dr. A. E. Sterne, ’87 ; Benjamin Ste- 





venson, Sp., ’89; Dr. H. R. Allen, 
Jr., 92 ; H. McK. Landon, ’92 ;G. E. 
Hume, 793; C. O. Britton, Sp., 96; 
W. T. B. Williams, ’97 ; W. J. Tay- 
lor, 99; G. E. Fleming, ’99; Prof. 
W. D. Howe, p ’89; Prof..T. C. 
Howe, p 99; O. V. Royall, D. S., 795 ; 
R. E. Edwards, ’02 ; Elbert W. Shirk, 
S.S., 02; S. F. Hodges, M.S.,’02. At 
the business meeting which immedi- 
ately followed the dinner, Dr. Blake 
was made an honorary member, and 
the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Pres., Dr. E. F. 
Hodges ; vice-pres., Dr. A. E. Sterne ; 
sec., C. O. Britton ; treas., H. E. Smith; 
exec. com., G. E. Hume, W. J. Taylor, 
W. M. Phillips. A report was made 
by our delegates to the Convention 
of Associated Harvard Clubs, and it 
was voted that we continue our mem- 
bership in the Association. Frequent 
informal meetings will be held this 
year, at which we should like very 
much to have visiting Harvard men. 
C. O. Britton, Sp., ’96, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 

At a meeting of the Club held Dee. 
2, 1899, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
Dr. W. S. Thayer, ’85 ; 1st vice-pres., 
Morris Whitridge, *89; 2d vice- 
pres. J. R. Brackett, ’83; sec., H. 
Ivah Thomsen, ’81; treas., C. T. 
Bond, ’94 ; directors, Dr. S. H. King, 
m ’73, S. K. Kerns, ’93, W.J.A. Bliss, 
88. 

H. Ivah Thomsen, ’81, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Milwaukee was held Dee. 29, 
1899, at the new University Club, and 
the following officers were elected : 
J. W. Mariner, ’91, pres.; Dr. A. T. 
Holbrook, ’92, vice-pres.; Walter 
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Cary, ’93, sec. and treas.; Dr. Wm. 
Thorndike, ’92, and A. W. McGeogh, 
91, members: of the executive com- 
mittee. 

At this meeting it was decided to 
change the date of the annual meeting 
and dinner to some day in the latter 
part of February, so as to be able 
to take advantage of the fact that a 
Harvard representative usually comes 
out to the Chicago dinner, and to be 
able to have him attend our meeting 
and dinner. After the annual meet- 
ing a “smoker” was held, at which 
there were about 30 members present. 
Clarence Falk, 93, and Dr. Holbrook, 
’92, distinguished themselves by ren- 
dering numerous songs and telling 
several stories. The “smoker” was 
one of the most enjoyable that the 
Club has had for some time. August 
Vogel, ’86, has invited the entire Club 
to spend a day some time in June at 
his summer place, which is about 30 
miles west of Milwaukee, and the in- 
vitation was universally accepted by 
the Club. 

Our Club now has 65 members, 9 
men having made application for 
membership this year. 

Walter Cary, ’93, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 

Dec. 2, 1899, the date of the con- 
vention of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs was a red-letter day for the 
members of our Club. Samuel Hill, 
79, our president, invited us to go to 
the meeting at Chicago as his guests, 
and 17 found it possible to accept 
the invitation. A special sleeping car 
was provided for the party, and also 
adjacent rooms at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel in Chicago, for the night which 
we spent there. It was a happy 
thought to bring the members to- 
gether for such an outing. We had 
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not entered the State of Wisconsin 
before the Minneapolis men had for- 
gotten that St. Paul men were in a 
majority, and the St. Paul men had 
forgotten the years that had elapsed 
since they were undergraduates. The 
journey gave the older men and the 
younger members a better opportunity 
for making each other’s acquaintance 
than half a dozen Club dinners would 
have afforded. The dean of the dele- 
gation was Major Bigelow, ’61. There 
were two members of the Class of ’71, 
and the Classes of ’75, ’76, ’77, ’79, 
’80, 81, and ’84 were also represented. 
As certain of these representatives 
possess snow-white hair or beards, or 
are conspicuously bald, they gave to 
our delegation a venerable air scarcely 
warranted by our years. But we had 
an equal number of younger men who 
made the party as conspicuous for 
vigor as for dignity. Each man wore 
a badge of crimson ribbon with the 
letter “H” in the centre, surmounted 
by the word “ Minnesota” in smaller 
letters. We started on the evening 
of Dec. 1 (Friday), and reached Chi- 
cago on Saturday about 10 A. Mm. 
Although we were not entitled to 
18 delegates, our entire party were 
guests of the Chicago Harvard Club, 
both at lunch and at the formal din- 
ner in the evening. It is proper to 
add that the entertainment at both 
was royal. The details of the dinner 
were carried out with unusual skill. 
The singing at the dinner was superb. 
The remark of one old graduate, that 
the singing was the finest he had ever 
heard at any college dinner, expressed 
the sentiment of many. It was with 
genuine regret that the visitors parted 
at the end of the evening. We spent 
Sunday in Chicago. In the morning 
some of us had the pleasure of break- 
fasting with Prof. Byerly, or of meet- 
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ing him after breakfast. The rest of 
the day was spent with classmates 
or with friends. In the evening 
we started for Minnesota. When we 
separated on Monday morning, our 
president carried with him a loving- 
cup, suitably inscribed, which he had 
not taken from home. We all hope 
that the cup will long serve to remind 
him of the pleasure he gave to so 
many of his fellow members, but it 
cannot outlast our vivid recollection 
of a most enjoyable excursion. 
Henry B. Wenzeil, ’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

At our regular meeting in December 
we had the pleasure of welcoming at 
the Club members of the ’Varsity 
Crew, Eleven, and Nine, whose pre- 
sence gave much pleasure to the New 
York graduates. The visitors were 
welcomed by President Wetmore, and 
responses were made by Captain Daly, 
Captain Reid, and Mr. Sheafe. 

On Jan. 15 we gave a reception at 
the Harvard Club to the recently or- 
ganized Princeton Club of New York. 
About 800 men were present in the 
course of the evening, and if one may 
judge by the expressions heard, and by 
the apparent enthusiasm of the men, 
the reception was a great success. 
Every suggestion that games should 
be arranged between the two universi- 
ties met with enthusiastic approval. 
Addresses were made by Messrs. Wet- 
more, Beaman, and Garrison of Har- 
vard, and by Messrs. Hornblower, 
Alexander, and Cadwalader of Prince- 
ton. 

The annual dinner of the Club will 
be held as usual the evening before 
Washington’s birthday at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. All Harvard men are invited 
to these dinners, whether members of 
the Club or not. 
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The following have become members 
of the Club since my last letter, viz.: 
1878, E. H. Squibb; 1879, H. W. 
Grannis; 1882, M. J. Pickering; 1886, 
R. K. Snow and Theodore Sedgwick; 
1889, J. T. Malone, E. S. Griffing, and 
B. C. Weld; 1891, I. N. Phelps Stokes, 
L. B. Williams, and W. E. Merrill; 
1892, N. L. Francis; 1893, C. M. Gay, 
O. R. Mitchell, F. W. Moore, and G. 
B. Pierce; 1895, D. E. Lynch, M. W. 
Whitney, Jr., Robert Emmons, 2d, P. 
H. Lombard, H. N. Stevens, H. A. 
Bull, J. A. Fairlie, E. H. Goodwin, A. 
S. Williams, and I. S. Adams; 1896, 
A. H. Hahlo, E. N. Chase, Robertson 
Duff, I. W. Kingsbury, Linzee Blag- 
den, G. F. Schwarz, and W. F. Wil- 
bour; 1897, Beekman Winthrop, F.G. 
Thompson, A. E. King, R.G. Leypoldt, 
F. F. Davis, Sinclair Kennedy, W. D. 
Walker, A. T. Harris, R. E. Swezey, 
and L. P. Marvin; 1898, Hamilton Hill 
and L. S. Butler; and 1899, J. W. 
Keiley, P. G. Carleton, Bridgham Cur- 
tis, Blair Fairchild, Rodman Gilder, 
J.C. Gray, Jr., C. M. Whitman, S. B. 
Davis, J. R. Delafield, C. N. Talbot, 
G. H. Foster, E. W. Poor, J. D. Forbes, 
Walter Adams, Vivian Spencer, A. B. 
Ruhl, and P. D. Haughton. 

Walter Alexander, ’87, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The Harvard Club of Philadelphia 
held an informal “ smoker ” in honor 
of the Football Team and coaches on 
Nov. 3, 1899, the night before the 
Harvard-Pennsylvania football game. 
The object of this meeting was three- 
fold. In the first place the Philadel- 
phia graduates wished to show to the 
team and the coaches their apprecia- 
tion of the earnest work of both, and 
their confidence in their ability to win 
the game on the next day. Secondly, 
the “smoker” was intended to be a 
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meeting place where Harvard men, 
who had come on for the game and 
who were strangers in the city, could 
be warmly welcomed by the members 
of the local club. Finally, the meet- 
ing was to be a means for bringing 
together, in a more informal way than 
is possible at the annual dinner, the 
Harvard men who are resident in the 
city. During recent years, several 
young graduates have become mem- 
bers of the Club. These men were 
very glad of this opportunity not only 
to see their classmates again, but also 
to get acquainted to a greater extent 
with the older graduates. Further, a 
meeting such as this does much to re- 
vive among the older graduates them- 
selves a more vivid interest in Har- 
vard affairs by interesting them in 
the present conditions at Cambridge. 

Unfortunately, the strict require- 
ments of “training” prevented any 
members of the team from being pre- 
sent. With this exception the meet- 
ing was an unqualified success. Over 
120 men were present, about 80 being 
members of the local club and the 
remainder visitors from other cities. 
Among the latter were a number of 
undergraduates. 

The programme for the evening 
was very informal. The Haverford 
College Mandolin Club furnished 
music, which was greatly enjoyed. 
Further, the presence of the Haverford 
men added one more tie to the already 
cordial relations between Haverford 
and Harvard. 

The president of the Harvard Club, 
Judge C. B. McMichael, ’70, presided. 
After a few opening remarks on his 
part, the vice-president, Charles 


Chauncey, ’59, Stevens Heckscher, ’96, 
and F. W. Tomkins, ’72, made short 
speeches of welcome and enthusiasm 
on behalf of the local men. 


Just as 
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they had finished, the arrival of 
Coaches Dibblee, Lewis, Cranston, 
Garrison, and Doucette caused an 
outburst of cheering which continued 
until each man had responded with a 
few words about, the football situa- 
tion. Among the other welcome 
guests was E. J. Wendell, ’82, who 
added greatly to the success of the 
evening not only by his enthusiastic 
words, but also by his leading of the 
cheering. After the close of the 
speaking a triple quartette from the 
Orpheus Society of Philadelphia sang 
several numbers to great applause. 
J. H. Parker, ’93, by his witticisms, 
and J. B. Kelly by his recital of sev- 
eral excellent dialect stories added 
largely to the entertainment. One 
pleasant feature of the evening was 
the announcement for the first time 
of Major Higginson’s gift of a Uni- 
versity Club at Cambridge. It is 
only unfortunate that the generous 
donor could not have heard the rous- 
ing cheers and warm words of ap- 
preciation which followed. 

The singing of “ Fair Harvard ” by 
all the men present, and renewed 
cheering for “Harvard” and “The 
Team,” brought the evening to a 
close. 

Robert D. Jenks, ’97, Sec. pro tem. 


The annual meeting was held at 
the University Club, Jan. 20. In the 
absence of the vice-president, the Rev. 
Mr. May took the chair. The min- 
utes of the last annual meeting were 
read and duly approved. The trea- 
surer’s report was read, approved, and 
ordered placed upon the minutes. P. 
H. Clark and T. M. Hastings were 
elected to the executive committee 
for a term of three years. 


Miscellaneous business being in 
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order, R. D. Jenks suggested the de- 
sirability of having fixed annual dues 
for membership in the Club, in order 
to be able to have one or two “ smok- 
ers” in addition to the annual dinner. 
Upon motion it was resolved that it 
is the sense of the meeting that the 
executive committee arrange for one 
or two “smokers ” during the winter, 
to which all members of the Club 
shall be invited, and for which an 
assessment shall be levied upon the 
members attending sufficient to cover 
the expenses thereof. Pending this 
motion Mr. Earle asked unanimous 
consent for an informal vote upon the 
question of the price to be charged 
members attending the annual dinner. 
Upon such consent having been given, 
an informal vote was taken, resulting 
in a majority of the members present 
voting against a $4 dinner and in 
favor of a $3 dinner. 

It was moved and seconded that 
the annual dues be fixed at $2. After 
some discussion the motion was with- 
drawn, and it was moved, seconded, 
and passed that the annual dues be 
fixed at $1. 

It was resolved that the annual din- 
ner be fixed for Feb. 23, 1900, subject 
to the approval of the executive com- 
mittee. Some informal discussion fol- 
lowed upon the advisability of having 
a formal election on new members of 
the Club; but no action was taken 
upon the suggestion. 

Upon motion it was resolved that a 
membership committee of three be 
appointed by the president to take 
charge of the question of increasing 
the membership of the Club and simi- 
lar actions. 

Reynolds D. Brown, ’90, See. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
At the regular quarterly dinner of 
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this Club, which was held on Jan. 18, 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., William 
Thomas, ’73; vice-pres., F. H. Whee- 
lan, ’80, and M. C. Sloss, ’90; sece., 
R. C. Harrison, ’90; treas., J. S. 
Severance, s 63. The number pre- 
sent at the dinner was 25, of whom 16 
were members of the Club. Among 
the other Harvard men present were: 
D. C. Garrett, ’82; D. B. N. Bentley, 
95 ; R. W. Harrison, 95 ; and Harold 
Howard, [’00]. 

Several members of the Club are 
holding office in the new municipal 
government of this city. A. Comte, 
Jr., 63, G. R. Sanderson, 1’69, and 
H. U. Brandenstein, 90, are members 
of the Board of Supervisors. Dr. W. 
F. McNutt, m’62, and William Thomas, 
°73, are members of the Board of 
Police Commissioners. 

- Richard C. Harrison, ’90, See. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Club held its 17th annual din- 
ner at the Shoreham on Feb.1. About 
70 members were present, represent- 
ing classes from 1835 to 1903. The 
guests of honor were J. D. Long, ’57, 
secretary of the navy; J. R. Proctor, 
president of the Civil Service Com- 
mission; Jutaro Komura, / ’77, Minis- 
ter from Japan; Prof. E. H. Strobel, 
°77, of the Harvard Law School; and 
G. B. Leighton, ’88, of St. Louis, ex- 
president of the Association of Har- 
vard Clubs. Judge Edward Lander, 
’35, president of the Club, presided. 
Secretary Long said, when called on 
to speak, “ You ask me, Mr. President, 
what I think of Harvard; I think 
well of it because it graduated me. 
For a long time it was the custom of 
Harvard to confer the degree of LL. D. 
on the governor of Massachusetts. I 
do not know exactly whether to con- 
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sider it an honor or the contrary that 
I should have been the last of the line 
to benefit by that custom. When 
President Eliot handed me my parch- 
ment I thought I detected some hesi- 
tation in his manner, and certainly it 
is a fact that never again was the de- 
gree conferred on a governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. I got by the accident of 
political preferment the degree others 
have received because they earned 
it. I am asked to speak on Harvard. 
It is unnecessary where every man’s 
heart is filled with Harvard. She 
speaks for herself.” The other speak- 
ers were J. R. Proctor; B. F. Leigh- 
ton; Congressman H. S. Boutell, ’76; 
Prof. Strobel; the Japanese Minister; 
W. G. Brown, deputy keeper of the 
Harvard archives; A. S. Hartwell, 
commissioner from the Hawaiian Is- 
lands; J. W. Taylor, of San Francisco; 
Frazier Curtis; F. W. Hackett; H. W. 
Wiley; and Archibald King, the last 
representing the Freshman Class. 

At a business meeting held before 
the dinner, these officers were elected 
for the coming year: Pres., Edward 
Lander; vice-pres., F. W. Hackett, F. 
T. Howe, J. S. Webb, J. W. Fewkes, 
and P. M. Rhinelander; sec., J. McB. 
Sterrett; treas., Pickering Dodge. 

These new members were elected: 
S. S. Snow, J. A. Hill, E. V. Wilcox, 
R. T. Fisher, G. F. Schwarz, Herbert 
Putnam, P. D. Phair, T. A. Clark, 
Henry Grinnell, H. A. Cutler, W. D. 
Goddard, E. H. Goodwin, E. M. Pad- 
dock, J. A. Brett, J. G. Palfrey, W. 
F. Curtis, C. S. Hawes, Frank Wilcox, 
W. B. Johnston, H. S. Naphen, J. R. 
McArthur, J. M. Thayer, A. S. Hart- 
well, Theodore Wilson, and Jutaro 
Komura. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 
The annual dinner of the Club will 


be held in Rochester, Feb. 17. There 
is a movement for a separate Harvard 
Club of Buffalo. 

Francis Almy, ’79, Sec. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 

The next annual meeting of the 
Harvard Dental Alumni Association 
will be held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
June 25. “ Alumni Day” will again 
be observed at the School building on 
North Grove Street, with strong 
probability that it will be the last 
opportunity to observe such in this 
ancient structure, as it has passed 
from the control of the University 
into the hands of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital corporation. — Prof. 
B. T. Washington, m ’96, of Tuskegee, 
Ala., has accepted the invitation to 
deliver the annual address in the 
evening. The Class of 1899 having 
failed to elect a secretary, the Coun- 
cil appointed Dr. W. A. Reed, d ’99, 
of Boston, to fill this office. — The 
next Dental School Quinquennial Cata- 
logue will probably be issued in June. 
The editor desires all past members 
of the school to examine their records 
as given in the 1897 edition of the 
Quinquennial Catalogue, and to send 
him at once a list of all additions and 
corrections. Address, Dr. W. E. 
Boardman, 184 Boylston St., Boston. 


HARVARD ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The following papers have been 
read before the Society: On Sept. 28, 
by Dr. F. R. Dickerman, d 93, of 
Taunton, on “Some Effects of Immi- 
gration from a Dental View; ” on Oct. 
26, by Dr. E. H. Smith, d ’74, on 
“Some Problems in Dental Educa- 
tion;” on Dee. 7, by Dr. W. E. Board- 
man, d ’86, on “Longevity of Den- 
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tists;” on Dee. 28, by Dr. A. H. Stod- 
dard, d ’87, on “ Dr. Jenkins’s Method 
of Making Porcelain Inlays.” —The 
following active members have been 
elected: A. A. Libby, d 799, F. H. 
Barnard, d ’96, L. F. Mongeon, d ’98, 
A. I. Hadley, d ’91, Joseph Boylston, 
94, H. A. Reed, d ’99. 
Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


HARVARD VETERINARY SCHOOL. 

The third annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association was held in Bos- 
ton on Dec. 14. In the afternoon, 
the Association visited by invitation 
the three veterinary hospitals of the 
city, namely, the Harvard, the Boston, 
and the Northampton St. 

The business meeting was held at 6 
p.M. at Young’s Hotel, and the fol- 
lowing were elected for the year ’99- 
1900: E. C. Beckett, v ’87, pres. ; 
L. C. Weeks, v ’97, W. T. White, v 
97, E. J. Castle, v ’87, vice-pres.; E. 
W. Babson, v ’97, sec.; G. B. Foss, v 
792, treas.; F. B. Stratton, v ’97, 
Daniel Emerson, v ’87, Council for 
three years. 

Immediately after the business 
meeting, dinner was served. After 
dinner the president, Dr. Burr, made 
a short address, and then introduced 
the chairman of the Council, Dr. Lang- 
don Frothingham, who read the com- 
bined report of that body and the 
committee on the Veterinary School. 
The president then asked for sugges- 
tions to aid the Council in its future 
work and some very valuable ones 
were made. 


E. W. Babson, v ’97, See. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
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Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 


*,* The past twelvemonth has wit- 
nessed a rapid thinning out of Har- 
vard’s patriarchs. On Feb. 1 Dr. S. 
W. Chandler, ’22, is the senior alum- 
nus; but by the deaths of Dr. W. L. 
Russell, ’26, and E. S. Sargent, ’27, 
those Classes became extinct, and the 
death of Samuel May, ’29, leaves only 
two survivors in that famous Class, — 
Dr. E. L. Cunningham, of Newport, 
R. I., and C. 8. Storrow, of Boston. 
The Class of 1830 is extinct ; 1831 has 
only two survivors, — Francis Boott 
and Nathaniel Goddard, — and 1832 
has only one, J. T. Morse. The Rev. 
J. W. Cross, ’28, is the sole survivor of 
his Class. Thus, between 1822 and 
1832 inclusive there remain only seven 
survivors, representing the Classes of 
22, ’28, ’29, ’31, and ’32; the Classes 
of 23, ’24, 25, ’26, ’27, and ’30 are ex- 
tinct. 

1827. 

Epes Sargent Dixwell, son of John 
Dixwell (H. C. 1796, M. D. 1811) and 
Esther Sargent his wife, was born in 
Boston, Dee. 27, 1807, and died at 
Cambridge, Dec. 1,1899. He was the 
sole survivor of his classmates, and the 
Class Secretary. But one graduate 
older than he survives, — Dr. S. W. 
Chandler, ’22. He was graduated 
from the Boston Latin School, and 
held high position as a scholar in col- 
lege, taking part in the literary, musi- 
cal, and military associations of the 
undergraduates of his time, his room- 
mate being C. C. Felton, afterward 
President of Harvard College. In 
1827 Mr. Dixwell began his long career 
as an instructor of youth, teaching in 
the Boston English High School, his 
first work being to teach double-entry 
bookkeeping. In a short time, how- 
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ever, he took the position of submaster 
of the Boston Latin School, and held it 
for two years, — from 1828 to 1830. 
Thereafter, for a few years, he studied 
law in the office of C. G. Loring, ’12, 
and practiced his profession, being ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk bar by the Court 
of Common Pleas at the October term, 
1833. In the autumn of 1836 he be- 
came headmaster of the Boston Latin 
School, and continued to teach until 
1872, resigning his mastership in 1851, 
and carrying on a successful private 
school from 1851 until 1872. During 
his years of teaching he took part in 
preparing 441 graduates of Harvard 
for admission to college,— 275 from 
the Latin School, 166 from his private 
school, besides teaching many others 
who lived to be useful and honored in 
all the walks of life. These graduates 
of Harvard were in the Classes from 
1831 to 1839, from 1845 to 1876, be- 
sides one or two in 1878. The figures 
are only valuable to show how much 
satisfaction he gained, when he retired 
and led the life of an accomplished 
scholar, from so many years of service 
to many youths who were usually noble 
intheiraims. Mr. Dixwell maintained 
through life rare appreciation of the 
value of scientific and literary culture, 
and was a thorough classical scholar. 
He was one of the charter members 
of the Harvard Musical Association, 
having joined the Association on Com- 
mencement, 1837; and he was for 
many years president of the Boston 
Latin School Association, and an early 
member of the American Oriental So- 
ciety and the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Few graduates of 
the present time have lived a life of 
such graceful and gracious scholarship, 
affording him in extreme old age rare 
resources for diversion in times of soli- 
tude, not often the possession of the 
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aged, but which his intense love for 
varied noble ideals gave him. He 
came to Cambridge in 1842, and a few 
years later was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of “ The Scientific Club,” a club 
organized by Dr. Morrill Wyman, ’33, 
Professors Daniel Treadwell and Ben- 
jamin Peirce, which has had a most 
remarkable history, and still holds 
meetings from month to month as the 
years goby. Among its members have 
been Louis Agassiz, Admiral C. H. 
Davis, Presidents Everett and Felton, 
Professors Simon Greenleaf, Asa Gray, 
Wolcott Gibbs, William Kent (son 
of Chancellor Kent), C. E. Norton, 
and J. P. Cooke, Presidents Quincy, 
Sparks, Walker, Hill, and Eliot, Ex- 
Gov. Emory Washburn, and others, 
who have taken equally important 
parts in life since Mr. Dixwell’s resig- 
nation, more than a dozc:: years ago. 
Mr. Dixwell was married, June 4, 1839, 
to Mary Ingersoll Bowditch, daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Bowditch, of Salem 
(LL. D., Harvard, 1816). Mrs. Dix- 
well died June 4, 1893. There were 
six children, all of whom are now liv- 
ing. They are Mrs. O. W. Holmes, 
wife of O. W. Holmes, 61; Mrs. C. 
H. Owen, wife of C. H. Owen (Yale, 
60, Harvard Law School, 1863), of 
Buckland, Connecticut ; Mrs. G. S. 
Miller, wife of G. S. Miller, of Peter- 
boro, N. Y.; Mrs. A. M. Howe, wife 
of A. M. Howe, ’69, of Cambridge; 
Mrs. George Wigglesworth, wife of 
George Wigglesworth, ’74, of Milton; 
and John Dixwell, ’70, of Boston. — 
There were 43 graduates in the Class 
of 1827, among whom were E. L. 
Cushing, chief justice of the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court; C. C. Fel- 
ton, president of Harvard; Alfred Lee, 
P. E. Bishop of Delaware; Edward 
Quincy ; W. A. Stearns, president of 
Amherst. Four members — Quincy, 
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Stearns, W. M. Rogers, and Seth 
Sweetser — were Overseers. 


1829. 

The Rev. Samuel May, Secretary of 
the Class, died at Leicester on Nov. 
24. He was born in Boston, April 11, 
1810, the son of Samuel and Mary 
(Goddard) May. He was educated at 
Deacon Samuel Greeley’s school in 
Boston, and the Boston Latin School, 
with a concluding year at the famous 
Round Hill School in Northampton, 
of which George Bancroft was (jointly 
with J. G. Cogswell) the headmaster. 
In 1825 Mr. May came to Harvard 
and was graduated in 1829. He spent 
a year at Brooklyn, Conn., with his 
cousin, Samuel J. May, and then 
entered the Harvard Divinity School, 
from which he was graduated in 1833. 
Ordained at Leicester, Aug. 13, 1834, 
he was minister there till 1846. Then 
he resigned, and preached at Brook- 
lyn, Conn., for a year. From June, 
1847, to December, 1865, he was gen- 
eral agent for the Mass. Anti-Slavery 
Society. He had very early been an 
abolitionist, and the work which he 
did for this cause was incalculable. As 
general secretary, at a salary of $800 
a year, he divided his time between 
office work in Boston, where he made 
his home with his parents, and travel 
throughout New England, mainly in 
Massachusetts. He had to arrange and 
provide speakers for nearly one hun- 
dred different conventions, in anticipa- 
tion of which there were preparatory 
lectures in the towns near the local 
centres in which the conventions were 
to be held. Many of these lectures he 
gave himself. He had also to arrange 
for the anniversary meetings and the 
annual anti-slavery fairs. When the 
war broke out, he ranged himself with 
those who were promoting its effi- 
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ciency; and although from 1840 he 
had ceased voting national and state 
tickets, in 1864 he voted for Lincoln, 
and continued a stanch Republican 
until 1884, when he refused to vote for 
Blaine. In 1866 he collected more 
than $30,000 as a testimonial to Gar- 
rison. His services to the town of 
Leicester were many. He served on 
the school board, on the board of 
trustees of Leicester Academy, and 
as chief buyer for the public library. 
He represented his town in the legis- 
lature, where he was chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. He married, Nov. 11, 1835, 
Sarah Russell, of Boston, who died in 
1895. Four children were born to 
them, Adeline, Edward, a pay director 
in the navy, Joseph Russell, and Eliza- 
beth Goddard, all of whom survive. 
As Secretary of ’29, Mr. May kept 
Class records more complete than 
those of any other Class, and abound- 
ing in biographical details concerning 
his many eminent classmates, — Dr. O. 
W. Holmes, Dr. J. F. Clarke, Judge 
B. R. Curtis, Dr. S. F. Smith, and 
others. Mr. May’s loyalty to Harvard 
was unflagging, and from the found- 
ing of the Graduates’ Magazine he was 
its stanch supporter. Until a short 
time ago, rarely a quarter passed with- 
out bringing a note from him. To thé 
Magazine for Dec., 1894, p. 159, he 
contributed an account of “ Dr. Holmes 
with his Classmates.” 


1844. 
EpwARD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Shattuck Hartwell died in Boston 
on Nov. 1. He was born in Littleton, 
Feb. 9, 1822; attended Pinkerton 
Academy, at Derry, N. H.; entered 
Harvard in 1840, and graduated first 
in the Class. He was tutor in Latin in 
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1846-50, took his LL. B. degree in 
1846, and was admitted to the bar in 
1848. From 1850 to 1857, he resided 
in Cincinnati, and then returned to 
Littleton. During the war he served 
as volunteer aide-de-camp to Maj.- 
Gen. B. F. Butler, and to Brig.-Gen. E. 
A. Wild, ’44. In 1859 he wasa member 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, and of the select special 


committee on the revision of the 
statutes. Since Nov., 1865, excepting 


the years 1875-78, he served in various 
capacities, including that of auditor, 
in the Boston eustom-house. Origi- 
nally a Whig, he became an Anti- 
slavery Republican, and remained 
with that party. He was married in 
1849 to Catherine Stone, daughter of 
Dr. R. D. Mussey, of Cincinnati, for- 
merly professor of Surgery in Dart- 
mouth College. Mrs. Hartwell and 
six children survive. — Samuel Brad- 
ley Noyes died at Canton on Jan. 12. 
He was born at Dedham, April 9, 
1817; fitted for college at Phillips 
Academy, Andover; left college in his 
Junior year, and studied law. He 
began to practice in Canton in 1847; 
was justice of the peace in 1849; trial 
justice in 1850; commissioner of insol- 
vency in 1853; special county com- 
missioner for Norfolk County in 1856; 
trial justice again in 1857. From 
1849 to 1871 he was a member of the 
school committee of Canton, and su- 
perintendent of public schools, 1857- 
58, 1861-64, 1867-71. In 1864 he 
was appointed by the secretary of the 
treasury a special agent of the depart- 
ment, and acting collector of customs 
at Fernandina, Fla., and after serving 
two years in this position he returned 
to Massachusetts, where, in 1867, he 
was appointed a register in bank- 
ruptcy for the 2d congressional dis- 
trict. He was a member of the New 
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England Historic Genealogical, of the 
New England Agricultural, and of 
other societies, and was secretary of 
the Massachusetts Republican Club. 
He married, Jan. 16, 1850, Georgiana 
Beaumont, by whom he had two 
children. He received his A. B. from 
Harvard in 1864. 


1845. 
C. W. Fotsom, Sec. 
19 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lemuel Hayward cel- 
ebrated their golden wedding on Sept. 
25, 1899, at their residence in Keene, 
N. H., in the same room where the 
wedding was celebrated 50 years be- 
fore ; it being the family mansion of 
the bride, then Miss Adams. The ocea- 
sion was a brilliant one; ten of the 
original wedding party were able to 
be present; and the members of 745 
will not be surprised to learn that a 
recitation by our classmate, given with 
all his old dramatic power, formed an 
agreeable feature of the evening’s fes- 
tivities. 

1849. 
T. K. Lotrurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Rev. Charles Carroll Fiske died 
in New York city on Jan. 4. His 
father, Nathan Fiske, was deputy 
sheriff for Middlesex County. He 
was born in Cambridge, June 11, 
1828; graduated from Harvard in 
1849 ; took his A. M. in 1852; gradu- 
ated from the Divinity School in 1856; 
was ordained deacon in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, April 8, 1865; was 
rector at Essex, N. Y., 1867-68; at 
Morristown, N. J., 1868-70; at Plain- 
field, N. J., 1875-76; at Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., 1878-80. He was 
unmarried. — T. K. Lothrop has given 
to the College Library a large set of 
Newdigate (Oxford) Prize Poems. 
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1850. 
Pror. J. H. THAYER, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

The Mass. Institute of Technology 
has received a gift of $50,000 from 
Augustus Lowell. This, according to 
the express wish of the donor, is to 
serve as the nucleus of a fund, the in- 
come of which shall be used for the 
benefit of the teaching staff of the In- 
stitute in cases of illness, death, or 
retirement, subject to such regulations 
as the government may from time to 
time see fit to adopt. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon S8t., Boston. 

Charles Franklin Dunbar, son of 
Asaph and Naney (Ford) Dunbar, 
was born in Abington, July 14, 1830, 
He was fitted for college at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, and entered the 
Class of 51. For a few years after 
graduating he was in business in New 
Orleans and in New York, and after- 
wards in Boston. Impaired health 
compelled him to retire to a farm in 
Framingham, from which he removed 
to Waltham. In 1856 he began the 
study of law in the office of his class- 
mate, G. O. Shattuck, and for a por- 
tion of the following year he was at 
the Harvard Law School. After a 
few months in the office cf Judge E. 
R. Hoar, ’35, he was admitted to the 
bar in Boston, in 1858. He never 
engaged in the active practice of his 
profession, but almost immediately be- 
came connected with the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. He was associate editor 
in 1859, and in 1864, on the retirement 
of Charles Hale, ’50, became editor- 
in-chief and part proprietor, and so 
continued during all the time of the 
civil war, and down to 1869, when 
he sold out his interest, owing to im- 
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paired health. After two years of 
rest and travel in Europe he became 
professor of Political Economy at 
Harvard, 1871, and continued in ser- 
vice until his death, Jan. 29, 1900. 
Prof. Dunbar was Dean of the Col- 
lege Faculty from 1876 to 1882, and 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
from 1890 to 1895. In 1891 the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity. From the establishment of 
the American Journal of Economics in 
1886, for ten years, he was one of its 
editors and most important contribu- 
tors. At one time he was president 
of the American Economie Associa- 
tion; for many years a trustee of 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, and presi- 
dent of its Alumni Association. He 
was a Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, and a Mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. He was married Nov. 30, 
1853, to Julia R. Copeland, a sister of 
his classmate, the late R. M. Cope- 
land, of Roxbury. Mrs. Dunbar died 
Nov. 29, 1899, leaving three sons and 
a daughter surviving. The funeral of 
Prof. Dunbar was held from Appleton 
Chapel, Feb. 1, 1900. An extended 
notice of his life and works will ap- 
pear in our next issue. — Francis 
Charles Browne, son of Charles 
Browne, of Boston, and of Lucy Cot- 
ton Jackson, of Plymouth, was born 
in Boston, Nov. 21, 1829. His mother 
was a sister of Mrs. R. W. Emerson. 
Mr. Browne was for a while at Brook 
Farm, but after that undertaking was 
abandoned he was fitted for college 
by G. P. Bradford, at Concord, where 
his mother lived. After graduating, 
in 1851, or during his college vaca- 
tions, he made two excursions, one to 
Labrador and one to Florida, the lat- 
ter with Agassiz. From these he 
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brought back many birds which he 
had shot and stuffed, shells, sponges, 
and minerals. Always a lover of na- 
ture, he continued all his life to col- 
lect specimens of natural history, and 
he contributed many articles upon 
such topics to the columns of Forest, 
Field, and Stream. All ornithologists 
knew him, and some constantly visited 
him, and generations of boys of his 
neighborhood loved to come and talk 
with him about natural objects. He 
was also a collector of coins, and corre- 
sponded with other collectors. Natu- 
rally shy and reserved, he shunned 
social intercourse, never having visited 
Cambridge since graduating, and but 
seldom going to Concord, or to Bos- 
ton. He probably never slept away 
from his own home except during an 
annual visit of a week or two, for 
hunting, at Plymouth and Clark’s 
Island. This he kept up for 40 years. 
He early decided to be a farmer, and 
in 1853 bought a farm at Framing- 
ham, which continued to be his home 
all his life. He married, Dec. 24, 
1854, Elizabeth Wheeler, daughter of 
John Marston Goodwin, of Boston, 
and of Emma Philleo, and had but 
one child, a daughter, Frances, who 
survives him. His wife died Jan. 13, 
and he himself four days earlier, Jan. 
9, 1900. 
1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

J. H. Choate was chosen Jan. 10 an 
Associate Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, in the 
section of philosophy and jurispru- 
dence, in the place of the late T. MclI. 
Cooley, h ’86.—J. T. Perry con- 
tributed to the Exeter News-Letter, 
a notice of the late C. F. Dunbar, 
61, his predecessor in the presidency 
of the board of trustees of Phillips 
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Exeter Academy. — William Boynton 
Gale, a member of the Class only 
during the early part of its course, 
died in Boston, Dec. 26, 1899. He 
had a large and successful legal prac- 
tice, mostly in criminal cases. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mount Vernon St., Boston. 

The annual dinner of the Class was 
held at the house of U. H. Crocker, 
247 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; at 
his invitation, 20 members, including 
President Eliot, being present. — The 
Rev. Edward Chipman Guild died in 
Boston on Nov. 6. He was born in 
Brookline, Feb. 29, 1832; graduated 
A. B. in 1853, A. M. 1856, and from 
the Harvard Divinity School in 1857. 
Ordained at Meadville, Pa., he had a 
parish for a few months at Marietta, 
O. From 1861 to 1866, he was min- 
ister at Canton; then at Ithaca, N. Y., 
1866-68; at Baltimore, Md., 1869-72; 
at Waltham, 1873-80; at Brunswick, 
Me., 1885-94; and at Pembroke, 
1895-96. 

1854. 
D. H. Cooper, Sec. 
114 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The death of John Gourdin Gaillard, 
at Ash Hill, S. C., on Dee. 7, 1898, has 
recently been reported here. He was 
born at Pineville, S. C., June 28, 1833. 
Studied at South Carolina College. 
Entered Harvard in March, 1853. 
After graduation, studied civil engi- 
neering at the Scientific School. In 
1858 began as a cotton-planter. Is 
supposed to have been in the Confed- 
erate service. Nov. 19, 1857, married 
Miss Porcher. — Titus Salter Tredick, 
who died at Tunbridge Wells, Eng- 
land, Jan. 27, 1900, was born at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., July 4, 1834. After 
graduating he engaged in the Calcutta 
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trade. He twice represented Ports- 
mouth in the N. H. legislature, and 
was a member of the convention to 
revise the New Hampshire constitu- 
tion. In 1872 he married a Miss 
Bailey. He was a director in the 
Salmon Falls and Cocheco Mfg. Cos., 
and president of the Cottage Hospital 
and Home for Children, Portsmouth.— 
William Stanley Haseltine, the land- 
seape artist, died in Rome, Italy, on 
Feb. 3. He was born in Philadelphia, 
Jan. 11, 1835, and was graduated from 
Harvard in 1854. After studying art 
in Philadelphia under Weber, and later 
in Europe, in Diisseldorf and Rome, he 
devoted most of his attention to land- 
scape work. He was elected to the 
National Academy in 1860, although 
he rarely contributed to its exhibitions. 
He lived for many years in Rome and 
Venice, and had a studio in the for- 
mer city in the Altieri Palace. Among 
his pictures are “Indian Rock, Na- 
hant,” “Castle Rock, Nahant,” “A 
Calm Sea, Mentone,” “ Bay of Na- 
ples,” “Ischia,” “ Spezzia,” ‘ Ostia, ” 
“ Pontine Marshes,” and “ Venice.’’ 
He sent to the Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876 ‘‘ Ruins of a Roman Theatre, 
Sicily,” and “ Natural Arch at Capri.” 
He was twice married: first, to Helen 
Lane, daughter of the late Josiah 
Lane, a New York merchant, and af- 
terwards, in 1866, to Helen Marshall, 
youngest daughter of the late C. H. 
Marshall, who survives him. 


1855. 
E. H. Assor, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

On Christmas Eve a bust of Phil- 
lips Brooks, by D. C. French, was 
dedicated in Trinity Church, Boston, 
and on Jan. 23 Brooks House was 
dedicated. — On Dee. 20 a cablegram 
was received from Alexander Agassiz, 
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on the Albatross, at one of the Fiji 
Islands. 
1856. 
W. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

C. F. Adams has been appointed by 
the Governor and Council one of the 
editors to publish the Province Laws. 
Before the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, on Dec. 28, he read a paper, 
being “A Plea for Military History.” 
—F.R. Arnold, of New York, who 
took the degree of Ph. D. at Heidel- 
berg, was among those graduates in- 
vited by the Committee on Academic 
Distinctions to attend the recent meet- 
ing at Cambridge, when honors were 
conferred on undergraduates. — David 
Casares, of Merida, Yucatan, has sent 
his New Year’s greeting to his class- 
mates. — An excellent portrait of Prof. 
J. B. Greenough has been painted by 
Mr. Longmaid, an English artist. — 
Prof. B. B. Huntoon, of Louisville, 
Ky., was, in November, made presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Louis- 
ville. He amends the class report by 
stating that he now has seven grand- 
children. — Dr. C. E. Vaughan, of 
Santa Barbara, Cal., has been active in 
organizing the Associated Charities at 
that place. Besides attending to medi- 
cal practice, he devotes a part of his 
time to his ranch at San Fernando. — 
What the Class has done. The first ten 
on the rank list — Kimball, Searle, 
Greenough, F. P. Nash, Burrage, E. 
R. Robinson, Smith, Gleason, B. H. 
Nash, and G. D. Robinson —all sue- 
ceeded in their respective walks of 
life, and are all living except the two 
Robinsons. The mortality of the Class 
has up to this time been greatly below 
the average of Harvard classes, 57 
living out of 92. In public life there 
have served G. D. Robinson, governor 
of Mass.; D. A. Gleason, state trea- 
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surer; Stephen Salisbury, state sena- 
tor; C. F. Adams, member of impor- 
tant state boards or commissions; 
David Casares, as mayor of Merida 
and prefect of Yucatan; C. Le Doux 
Elgee, chargé d’affaires to Mexico; G. 
D. Robinson and Carleton Hunt, mem- 
bers of Congress; J. W. Merriam, con- 
sul in Chile; H. M. Ticknor, consul in 
Italy; and D. W. Wilder, in various 
state offices in Kansas. To the judi- 
ciary the Class have contributed T. J. 
Morris, judge of the U. S. District 
Court for the District of Maryland; 
W. E. Fuller, judge of probate and 
insolvency for Bristol Co., Mass.; G. 
Z. Adams, justice of the Municipal 
Court of Boston; and Jeremiah Smith, 
formerly a justice of the N. H. Su- 
preme Court. The College has drawn 
from the Class J. B. Greenough, pro- 
fessor of Latin; Arthur Searle, pro- 
fessor of Astronomy; B. H. Nash, 
formerly professor of Italian and 
Spanish; H. M. Ticknor, formerly in- 
structor in Elocution; and Jeremiah 
Smith, professor in the Law School. 
There are also Prof. F. P. Nash, of 
Hobart College; Prof. Carleton Hunt, 
formerly of Tulane University; and 
Prof. E. S. Dunster (deceased), for- 
merly of the University of Michigan. 
The clergymen of the Class have been 
W. T. Crapster, A. M. Haskell, F. H. 
Johnson, J. H. Jones, and Charles 
Noyes. The headmaster of the Bos- 
ton Latin School, Dr. Moses Merrill, 
and the headmaster of the English 
High School of Boston, come from 
this Class, as do also Thomas Emer- 
son, superintendent of public schools 
of Woburn; J. M. Cassety, superin- 
tendent of State Normal School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; E. T. Fisher, well known 
as a teacher and professor in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Berkshire; and B. 
B. Huntoon, superintendent of the 
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Kentucky Institution for the Blind. 
Among the physicians are Dr. C. E. 
Vaughan, formerly of Cambridge, now 
of Santa Barbara, Cal.; Dr. E. C. 
Huse, of Rockford, Ill.; and Dr. C. C. 
Tower, of Weymouth, now deceased. 
The following have received the de- 
gree of LL. D.: C. F. Adams, from 
Harvard; G. D. Robinson, from Har- 
vard and Amherst; Jeremiah Smith, 
from Dartmouth; F. P. Nash, from 
Union, and Carleton Hunt, from the 
University of Louisiana. The follow- 
ing are members of the Mass. His- 
torical Society: C. F. Adams, its pre- 
sident; G. B. Chase, Stephen Salis- 
bury, and W. P. Upham. B. M. 
Harrod, of New Orleans, is president 
of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. A. A. Brown, of Boston, 
is well known as the donor of the 
Brown Musical Library to the Boston 
Public Library. Influential in busi- 
ness and financial circles have been 
George Blagden, of the banking-house 
of Clark, Dodge & Co., New York; 
W.H. Burns, now deceased, of the 
banking firm of J. S. Morgan & Co., 
London; E. L. Giddings, of the bank- 
ing-house of Tower, Giddings & Co., 
Boston; D. A.Gleason, treasurer of the 
Fitchburg R. R. Co.; C. T. Howard, 
treasurer of the Merrimac Chemical 
Co.; D. P. Kimball, treasurer and di- 
rector of many railroads; W. P. 
Mason, a director and president of 
several financial corporations; Stephen 
Salisbury, director and president of 
many corporations; and R. H. Weld, 
who has been active in commercial 
and financial matters. Thirty, or 
about one third of the members of 
the Class, served in the civil war, — 
26 on the Union and 4 on the Confed- 
erate side. Two, C. B. Brown and S. 
G. Perkins, lost their lives in battle, 
and two others died while in service. 
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A. G. Lawrence, now deceased, was 
wounded and lost a part of his left 
arm. George Weissinger was wounded 
and lost part of his right arm. 


1858. 
JAMES C. Davis, Sec. 
Mason Building, Boston. 

Dr. H. P. Walcott has been elected 
president of the Mass. Forestry Asso- 
ciation. — Fisher Ames has been reap- 
pointed by the governor to prepare 
tables of changes in the Massachusetts 
statutes. —The Rev. Edward Griffin 
Porter died suddenly Feb. 5. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

G. W. Weld, the giver of the Weld 
Boat-house, is now having a steam 
launch built for the Weld and Newell 
Boat Clubs. — During January, H. A. 
Clapp delivered at Harvard six public 
lectures on Shakespeare. — Edward 
Franklin Everett, of 31 Sacramento St., 
Cambridge, died of pneumonia on 
Sept. 26, aged 60 years. His busi- 
ness was insurance, and he was the 
oldest inspector in the New England 
Bureau of United Inspectors, and was 
a member of many organizations. He 
had nearly finished a comprehensive 
genealogy of the Everett family. 


1862. 
C. E. GrinneELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 
In November, Gov. Wolcott ap- 
pointed John Read a member of the 
Mass. Nautical Training School Board. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
A memorial of Arthur Mason Knapp 
has been privately printed, containing 
a sketch of his life, and the tributes to 
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his memory at the time of his death. 
— Auguste Comte, Jr., is a member 
of the San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors. 
1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

On six successive Wednesdays, be- 
ginning March 7, Prof. G. H. Palmer 
will deliver in Phillips Brooks House 
the William Belden Noble Lectures 
for this year on “ Ethics in Relation to 
the Neighboring Sciences.” — Pren- 
tiss Cummings has endowed a fund in 
Phillips Exeter Academy for a prize 
for the best essay on Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey. The prize will be com- 
peted for annually by members of the 
Senior Class. — Dr. W. L. Richardson 
is Dean of the new Faculty of Medi- 
cine which has been created for the 
Harvard Medical, Dental, and Veteri- 
nary Schools. — During December the 
Rev. R. N. Bellows, of New York, con- 
ducted free public religious services 
at the South Congregational Church, 
Boston. 

1865. 
T. F. Browne tt, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York. 

Walter Dabney died in Boston on 
Dec. 20. He was born at Fayal, 
Oct. 30, 1844, and was the son of 
Frederick and Roxanna (Stackpole) 
Dabney. His father was U. S. vice- 
consul at Fayal at the time. After 
graduating in ’65, he entered the cot- 
ton business. Nov. 24, 1874, he mar- 
ried Harriet Heath, daughter of 
Charles Larkin, of Boston, who, with 
one daughter, survives him. Mr. 
Dabney was a member of the Som- 
erset Club, and had been connected 
with the Country Club, Athletic, and 
other associations. — C. W. Clifford is 
mentioned as a delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention. 
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1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Rev. S. H. Virgin, on Nov. 12, 
resigned his pastorate at the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, New York 
city, which he has held for 28 years. 
He expects to rest and travel for a 
year.— A. K. Fiske has been con- 
tributing to Harper’s Weekly a weekly 
financial article. —R. S. Peabody is 
the architect of three buildings for the 
Buffalo Pan-American Exposition. — 
Prof. W. G. Farlow delivered the 
president’s address at the annual 
meeting of the Society of American 
Naturalists, and Dr. Thomas Dwight 
read a paper on “The Attitude of 
Universities towards Research.” — 
Moorfield Storey is president of the 
Massachusetts Reform Club and a 
vice-president of the New England 
Anti-Imperialist League. 


1868, 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

J. J. Van Alen has equipped a land 
ambulance for the British in South 
Africa, and is reported to have accom- 
panied it to the war. — A. D. Chandler 
has taken a prominent part in the 
recent discussion over the proposed 
change in the town government of 
Brookline. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

F. D. Millet, who has been in- 
trusted with the supervision of the 
interior decoration and arrangement 
of the United States pavilion at the 
Paris Exposition. sailed for Europe on 
Jan. 17 — Prof. H. M. Howe is chair- 
man of the department of metallurgy, 
which will take part in the exhibition 
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of recent progress in science at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, in New York city, April 25 and 
26.— J.J. Myers is speaker of the 
Mass. House of Representatives. — 
F. H. Appleton, of Peabody, commis- 
sary-general, has been retired from 
the staff of the governor of Mass. 
with the rank of major-general. 
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1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

On Jan. 30, at the Algonquin Club, 
Boston, a dinner was tendered to ex- 
Gov. Roger Wolcott by F. H. Apple- 
ton, J. C. Gray, C. S. Hamlin, Augus- 
tus Hemenway, H. L. Higginson, H. 
S. Howe, A. A. Lawrence, Bishop 
Lawrence, F. C. Lowell, Richard 
Olney, Henry Parkman, and W. F. 
Wharton. About 100 persons, almost 
all of whom were Harvard men, were 
present. Mr. Wolcott declined an ap- 
pointment on the new Philippine Com- 
mission. 


1871. 
A.M. Barnes, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Avenue, Cambridge. 

H. E. Deming is on a committee of 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York city to investigate the alleged 
water-supply frauds. — H. McK. 
Twombly is a director of the New 
York and Harlem R. R. Co. — Senator 
H.C. Lodge is to be a delegate-at- 
large from Mass. to the Republican 
National Convention. 


1872. 
A. L. Lrncoin, JR., See. 
18 Post Office 8q., Boston. 

L. C. Ledyard is commodore of the 
N. Y. Yacht Club. — Perry Belmont 
is a director of the New York City 
Democratic Club. 
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1873. 
A. L. Wark, Sec. 
Milton. 


Wm. Thomas is a police commis- 
sioner of San Francisco, and also 
president of the San Francisco Har- 
vard Club. — Dr. Frederick Dabney 
Stackpole died at Roxbury on Dec. 
26. He was born at Pomeroy, O., 
July 19, 1849, and after graduating 
at Harvard studied at the Medical 
School, taking his M. D. degree in 
1878. He practiced homoeopathy in 
Boston and Roxbury, and for several 
years was librarian of the Boston 
University School of Medicine. 

1874. 
GrEorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
Exchange Building, Boston. 

Frederick Lawton, of Lowell, has 
been appointed a justice of the Mass. 
Superior Court.— W. T. Piper has 
been reappointed a trustee of the 
Cambridge Public Library. — August 
Belmont is chairman of the New York 
Jockey Club stewards. — N. H. Dole 
is secretary of the Animal Rescue 
League, Boston. 

1875. 
WarreEN A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

G. R. R. Rivers, a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, died suddenly at Milton, Feb. 11. 
— James Sullivan O’Callaghan died 
in New York city on Dec. 2. He was 
born in Worcester, Nov. 16, 1853, and 
fitted for college at the Milford public 
schools. After graduating with ’75, 


he studied a year and then entered the 
Law School, receiving the degree of 
LL. B. in1878. In Sept., 1879, he was 
admitted to the bar in New York city, 
where he subsequently practiced. A 
few years ago, failing health caused 
him to retire from active work. 
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1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

A. W. Longfellow, Jr., has been 
chosen as the architect of the new 
Semitic Museum at Harvard. — 
Through the generosity of E. C. Lee, 
the extensive collection of fossil plants 
given some years ago to the Botanical 
Department by Alexander Agassiz is 
about to be properly arranged. — R. 
H. Gardiner is treasurer, and F. J. 
Stimson is on the executive committee, 
of the Consumers’ League of Mass. — 
On Jan. 17 Percival Lowell went 
abroad, accompanied by Professor 
Todd of Amherst, to establish in 
Tripoli a station for observing the 
total eclipse of the sun on May 28. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Melville Bull, M. C., is chairman of 
the House Committee on Accounts, 
and is on the Naval Affairs Committee. 
—S. N. Cutler is vice-chairman of 
the Somerville School Committee, on 
which he has served 14 years. — E. 
D. Morgan is on the N. Y. Yacht 
Club Committee to revise racing rules. 


1878. 
J. C. Wuitney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Bayard Tuckerman has been lectur- 
ing at Princeton University on Eng- 
lish literature. — L. N. Littauer, M. 
C., is a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations.— E. B. 
Hunt has been appointed chief of the 
catalogue and shelf department in 
the Boston Public Library, where he 
has been employed since 1883. — J. 
C. Whitney is reported to be the 
treasurer of the Melones Mining Co. 
—F. W. Thayer is a director of the 
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New England Nat. Bank, Boston. — 
W. K. Blodgett managed the cam- 
paign of Mayor Champlin, of Cam- 
bridge, for reélection.— R. B. Law- 
rence has been reélected recording 
secretary of the Appalachian Club. — 
H. D. Page has bought property in 
Mexico, and will probably settle there. 


1879. 
Francis Autmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. W. Coolidge was elected presi- 
dent of the Common Council of Salem, 
Jan. 1.—J. G. Thorp has been re- 
elected president of the Mass. Prison 
Association. —G. R. Sheldon and his 
brother have given $150,000 to St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. — Up 
to Jan. 19 the special subscriptions 
to increase the class fund amounted 
to $2512.14, from 20 subscribers. — 
Henry Baily has been reélected a 
member of the Newton City Council 
for the fourth time, and at the subse- 
quent organization of the Board of 
Aldermen was unanimously chosen 
president. — J. M. B. Churchill is 
treasurer of the Rescue 
League, Boston. — W. B. Thomas is 
again president of the United States 
Golf Association. —C. F. Sprague, 
M. C., intends to withdraw from Con- 
gress at the end of this term. 


Animal 


1880. 
Jonn Woopsvry, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

R. W. G. Welling is on the com- 
mittee on fire protection and insur- 
ance of the New York City Mer- 
chants’ Association. — Prof. A. B. 
Hart has resigned from the Mass. 
Nautical Training School Board. — 
Wm. Hooper is president of the 
Somerville Horse Street Railway Co. 
— Gov. Roosevelt has appointed 
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Frederic Almy one of the board of 
managers of the Western House of 
Refuge for Women, at Albion, N. Y. 
Almy has also been elected a trustee 
of the George Junior Republic, Free- 
ville, N. Y.—Gov. Roosevelt has 
refused to be a candidate for the 
vice-presidency. — Josiah Quincey ad- 
dressed the Liberal Club at Buffalo, 
Feb. 2, on “ Modern Municipal Fune- 
tions.” — W. A. Gaston is president of 
the Boylston Market Association, Bos- 
ton. 
1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

Austin Chapin Tubbs died at San 
Francisco, Cal., Nov. 8, 1899, of heart 
failure. He was born April 12, 1858, 
at San Francisco, where he lived 
nearly all his life. He entered col- 
lege under the guidance of Prof. F. E. 
Anderson, *65, of Harvard, and re- 
mained one year, leaving to go into 
the cordage business with his father. 
At his death he was president of the 
Tubbs Cordage Co., and also presi- 
dent of the Tallant Banking Co. of 
San Francisco. His interest in the 
Class was always active, and he was a 
subscriber to its fund. He was mar- 
ried Sept. 30, 1890, to Anne Tallant, 
of San Francisco, who, with three 
sons, survives him. — Dr. G. A. Gor- 
don has-been chosen lecturer on the 
Lyman Beecher foundation at Yale 
for the academic year 1900-1901. 
— E. A. Whitman managed the cam- 
paign of D. T. Dickinson, ’88, for 
Mayor of Cambridge. — Carleton 
Sprague has gone abroad in the inter- 
est of the Buffalo Pan-American Fair, 
of which he is a director. — On Feb. 
16 Prof. M. H. Morgan began at 
Harvard a course of 15 publie lec- 
tures on the History of Classical 
Studies. 
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1882. 
H. W. CunniInGHAM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

On Dee. 5, G. L. Mayberry was re- 
elected mayor of Waltham. — H. E. 
Warner is referee in bankruptcy for 
Middlesex County. — Frederic War- 
ren is treasurer of a fund raised in 
Boston for the families of British sol- 
diers killed in the Boer war. — On 
Dec. 13 the Rev. Robert Codman, Jr., 
was elected P. E. Bishop of Maine. 
He will be succeeded as rector of St. 
John’s Church, Roxbury, by the Rev. 
Gustavus Tuckerman.—The Secre- 
tary will issue Class Report No. 5 
this spring, and asks every member 
to cooperate by sending him the ne- 
cessary information at once. Every 
change of address should be reported 
at once. The addresses of the fol- 
lowing are desired by the Secretary: 
Henry White, Charles E. Torrey, 
Wm. B. Waring, Frank H. Thomp- 
son, Charles H. Goldthwaite, Clinton 
J. Edgerly. 

1883. 
FrepDeErRIcK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Stanton Day died of typhoid fever 
on Dec. 26 at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
where he was established as manager 
of the French-Hickman Flax Fibre Co. 
—Charles Dexter Canterbury died 
of pneumonia at East Weymouth on 
Jan. 8. The son of Nathan D. and 
Adaline W. (Pratt) Canterbury, he 
was born at Weymouth, April 1, 1861. 
He received his preparatory schooling 
at Adams Academy, and graduated 
from college with honorable mention 
in history, ranking among those ob- 
taining disquisitions. He then en- 
gaged with his father in the shoe 
manufacturing business at Weymouth, 
but in 1892 took charge of a newspaper 
advertising bureau, with an office on 
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School St., Boston. For the past three 
years, however, he had been associated 
with his father in real estate enter- 
prises at 53 State St. He married, in 
1890, Miss Mary J. Page, of Wey- - 
mouth, who, with three children, sur- 
vives him.—H. B. Cabot was elected 
treasurer of the Associated Charities 
of Boston at the annual meeting on 
Noy. 9. —J. R. Coolidge has removed 
his architect’s office from State St. to 
14 Beacon St., Boston; he has recently 
been elected a trustee of the Boston 
Athenaeum, to which honor H. F. 
Sears has also been raised. — The Hon. 
C. S. Hamlin signed the report of the 
special committee on Colonial Finance 
submitted to the American Economic 
Association at the twelfth annual 
meeting at Cornell University on Dec. 
29. He was elected one of the vice- 
presidents of the Mass. Reform Club 
on Dee. 2, at which time Asst. Prof. 
Edward Cummings was chosen as a 
member of the executive committee; 
and was elected one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Young Men’s Democratic 
Club of Mass. at the annual meet- 
ing on Dec. 18.— Prof. C. H. Grand- 
gent has been appointed chairman of 
the new department of French and 
other Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures of Harvard University. — B. B. 
Holmes has changed his address to 
7011 Seventeenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., while his business address is at 
100 Washington Square, New York 
city, with the American Book Co. — 
Joseph Lee is chairman of the Boston 
Branch of the Mass. Civie League, 
one of whose chief objects is to pro- 
mote discussion of the different as- 
pects of the municipal problem. — H. 
M. Lloyd is now practicing law with 
S. J. Murphy, under the firm name of 
Murphy & Lloyd, the new partnership 
having been formed Nov. 1, and con- 
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tinuing at the old address, 111 Broad- 
way, New York city. — Arthur Ly- 
man was the unsuccessful candidate, 
on the Democratic ticket, for the office 
of mayor of Waltham, at the election 
of Dec. 12.—J. F. Moors, as one of 
the leaders of the Boston Public School 
Association, did yeoman service on the 
stump, throughout the last municipal 
campaign, in urging the election of 
proper nominees to the School Board. 
—C.C. Nichols was chosen mayor of 
Everett on the Citizens’ ticket, by a 
plurality of 993, at the election of 
Dec. 12. —C. F. Nirdlinger was one 
of the translators of the French play, 
Plus que Reine, in which Miss Julia 
Arthur has won success during the 
past season—J. A. Noyes was ap- 
pointed on Jan. 10 a member of the 
University Council; he was elected a 
member of the American Historical 
Association on Dec. 11. —C. P. Perin 
returned to America in December to 
make an expert report on some coal 
and iron properties in Kentucky, on 
behalf of an English syndicate, but 
intends to sail for Paris again at the 
end of a month or so, to remain for at 
least a year longer. His address 
while there is care of Morgan, Harjes 
& Co.— Herbert Putnam was con- 
firmed by the Senate as librarian of 
Congress on Dec. 12. His first annual 
report states in great detail what 
methods should be employed in cata- 
loguing, on a necessary modern basis, 
the enormous mass of material in the 
Congressional Library. He is now 
getting together a working reference 
library for the use of members of 
Congress at the Capitol; and special 
collections will be sent over on deposit, 
from time to time, bearing on ques- 
tions at the moment under considera- 
tion. — E. P. Warren is still in Rome, 
whither he went last July after a short 
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stay in Boston, engaged in his custom- 
ary archaeological purchases and ne- 
gotiations with foreign art museums 
and collectors. —G. S. Winslow was 
elected a member of the Society of 
Colonial Wars in Mass. on Jan. 3.— 
G. W. Beals is secretary of the Boston 
Athletic Association. — Asst. Prof. 
Edward Cummings addressed the 
meeting of Congregational ministers 
at Boston, Dec. 29, the subject of the 
conference being “ Penal Punishment 
for Drunkenness.” He criticised the 
present futile methods of fines and 
short periods of restraint, and advo- 
cated the deterrent sentence for long 
terms as the true solution of this dif- 
ficult problem. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrspsarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. McIntosh has recently been 
chosen president of the Douglas County 
Bar Association of Nebraska. — Allen 
Curtis entered into partnership on 
Jan. 1 with S. P. Sanger, ’83, under 
the firm name of Curtis & Sanger. — 
C. R. Saunders was one of three aspi- 
rants before the Republican caucus for 
the speakership of the Mass. House. 
—The Rev. S. A. Eliot officiated 
during November in the South Con- 
gregational Church, Boston. On Jan. 
30 he was chosen to succeed Dr. E. 
E. Hale, ’39, as pastor, but declined. 
—C. E. Guild, Jr., became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Guild & Eastman, 27 
Kilby St., Boston, on Jan. 1.—J. R. 
Coolidge, after visiting Manila and 
Samoa, reached Pretoria, South 
Africa, in January, where he has been 
made secretary to the American con- 
sul.—On Feb. 1 B. W. Wells resigned 
his position as superintendent of 
streets of Boston. —R. G. Brown has 
entered into a copartnership for the 
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practice of law under the firm name 
of Rome G. Brown & Charles §S. Al- 
bert, with offices at 1004 Guaranty 
Loan Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. — T. 
M. Osborne is giving public lectures on 
Music, at Harvard. — G. W. Fishback, 
who was appointed a paymaster in the 
United States army after the close of 
the Cuban campaign,® was married 
recently in San Francisco, and has 
resigned from the army. 


1885. 
H. M. Wriu1aMs, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

Ezra Palmer Mills died suddenly at 
Pasadena, Cal., on Jan. 21. He was 
born at Boston, June 28, 1864. His 
father, J. F. Mills, was one of the 
proprietors of the Parker House. He 
fitted for college at St. Mark’s School. 
During his college course he played 
on the Class Nine and rowed on the 
Class Crew, and was a member of the 
Hasty Pudding Club. After gradua- 
tion he went to New York and studied 
law at Columbia College. Upon ob- 
taining the degree of LL. B., he 
began to practice law in that city, 
which he had made his home. He 
married Miss May B. Meeker, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., in 1885, and had a 
son, now twelve years old. He was a 
member of the Harvard and Colonial 
Clubs of New York. — The Rev. W. 
F. Greenman, formerly of Fitchburg, 
has been installed as minister of 
the Unitarian parish at Watertown. 
— F. W. Batchelder is treasurer of the 
United States Oil Co., at 8 Congress 
St., Boston. — Joseph Marquand died 
at New York, Oct. 31, 1899, after a 
lingering illness, due chiefly to rheu- 
matic fever. He was born at Brook- 
line, and spent his boyhood in Boston. 
He prepared for college at Adams 
Academy, Quincy. In college he was 
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much interested in lacrosse, in which 
game he had become a skilful player 
before entering college. He played 
on the University Twelve, beginning 
in his Freshman year, and was captain 
of it for a short time in his Junior 
year. Ill-health caused him to leave 
college in the middle of that year. 
He later went into the banking busi- 
ness in New York, and continued in it, 
save as illness prevented, up to the 
time of his death. He was unmarried. 
In college he was a member of the In- 
stitute of 1770, and an editor of the 
Herald-Crimson. In New York he 
was a member of the Calumet, Har- 
vard, and N. Y. Athletic Clubs. — J. P. 
Miner has become the editor of the 
American Journal of Education, of St. 
Louis, Mo. — H. K. Swinscoe has 
moved from Clinton to Philadelphia, 
on account of business engagements. 
—A. T. French is treasurer of the 
New York Harvard Club.— Wm. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., one of the trustees of 
the Tuskegee Industrial Institute, 
took charge of the transportation of 
a party of fellow trustees and others 
from New York and New England, 
who visited the Institute for the 
opening ceremonies at the dedication 
of the new industrial building built 
by the students. — Grafton Cushing is 
a member of the Boston School Board. 


1886. 

Dr. J. H. Huppeston, Sec. 

126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 
Charles Cutter Burnett, the son of 
Joseph and Josephine Cutter Burnett, 
was born at Southboro, Aug. 28, 
1864, and died of typhoid fever at 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 17, 1900. He 
was prepared for college at St. Mark’s 
School, and took the gold medal on 
graduation. While in college he 
played on the ’86 baseball and foot- 
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ball teams, was a4 member of the A. 
K. E. and of the Hasty Pudding, and 
graduated magna cumlaude. He then 
went West, and had five years’ training 
in the operating department of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R. 
In 1891 he was appointed trainmaster 
in Providence for the Old Colony 
R. R., and somewhat later, becoming 
agent, retained this position when the 
Old Colony was leased by the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford R. 
R. In 1894 he was made assistant 
superintendent of the Worcester di- 
vision, and in June, 1899, he became 
superintendent. He married at Provi- 
dence, Oct. 24, 1894, Ethel Raymond 
Mason, and she, with his two daughters, 
survives him.— On Noy. 14, T. W. 
Richards read a paper on “ The Elec- 
tro-chemical Equivalents of Copper 
and Silver,” before the National Acad- 
emy of Science meeting in New York. 
— Dr. E. H. Nichols is to go abroad 
to study cancer, in accordance with the 
Croft bequest to Harvard University. 
He is to coach the Harvard Nine this 
spring. — J. H. Payne was ordered to 
report Jan. 15 at the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Mare Island, Cal. — T. H. 
Cabot has been giving public violon- 
cello concerts.— H. G. Wilbur has 
moved to Denver, Colo., and has an 
office in the Stedman Building, 14th 
and Stout Sts. — J. D. Bradley be- 
came on Jan. 1 a partner in the real 
estate firm Aldis, Aldis, Northcote & 
Co., and his address is 230 Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago, Ill. He is also 
a partner in the firm Bradley Bros. & 
Tyson, in Boston. — O. B. Roberts, on 
Jan. 1, entered into partnership with 
Robert Cushman, the firm name being 
Roberts & Cushman. Their offices 
are at 95 Milk St., Boston. — The 
Rev. H. E. Oxnard has accepted a 
call to the North Evangelical Church 
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at North Newton. — Col. J. A. Frye 
is on Gov. Crane’s staff. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
Room 340, South Station, Boston. 

Dr. J. B. Blake has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Boston Children’s Aid Society, and 
W. H. Pear, ’89, acting secretary of 
the same society. —F. B. Rice, with 
Rice & Hutchins, has removed to 10 
High St., Boston. — H. L. Clark has 
been made a member of the firm of E. 
W. Clark & Co., bankers, of Philadel- 
phia, from Jan. 1, 1900. — Samuel 
Storrow has opened an office for gen- 
eral engineering practice at 402 Doug- 
lass Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. — D. M. 
Frederiksen has opened an office for 
the practice of law at 423 The Temple, 
184 La Salle St., Chicago.— Prof. J. H. 
Robinson, of Columbia, is acting dean 
of Barnard College. — Prof. B. L. 
Robinson has been elected to fill the 
recently endowed Gray Professorship 
of Botany at Harvard.— The Class 
Secretary has changed his address as 
above. —C. §S. Proctor is quarter- 
master-general on the staff of Gov. 
Crane of Massachusetts. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 

Dr. W. J. Gallivan is president of 
the Boston School Committee. — Prof. 
F. Beverly Williams, late of the Fac- 
ulty of the Harvard Law School, has 
been appointed professor of Law at 
Western Reserve. — The Rev. W. P. 
Elkins, of Peterboro, N. H., has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Society in Peterboro, and withdrawn 
from the Unitarian ministry. — R.C. 
Manning, lately instructor in Latin at 
Harvard, has now a position at Hobart 
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College, Geneva, N. Y.— Russell 
Duane’s address is 701 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia. — S. A. Goodhue is with 
the Lancaster Mills, 40 Water St., 
Boston. 
1889. 

JAMEs H. Ropes, Sec. 

344 Shepard St., Cambridge. 

R. G. Leavitt is assistant in the Bo- 
tanical Laboratory of Mr. Oakes Ames 
at North Easton, and lives at Stough- 
ton. — The name of Lucien Hugh 
Alexander, who is practicing law at 211 
South 6th St., Philadelphia, should be 
added to the list of special students 
associated with the Class.—W. P. 
Hutchinson has left the parish at Ab- 
ington, and is at present studying in 
the Harvard Medical School. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Pres. McKinley has appointed E. V. 
Morgan secretary of the U. S. Lega- 
tion at Seoul, Korea. — H. U. Bran- 
denstein is a San Francisco police 
commissioner. — Dr. G. A. Dorsey, of 
the Field Columbian Museum, went 
in December to the Pueblo of Oraibi, 
Arizona, to gather more ethnological 
material, to witness the solstice cere- 
mony, and to start a systematic ex- 
ploration. — F. L. Codman, Rep., is a 
Boston alderman. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

S. R. Bell is with the Office, Bank, 
and Library Co., manufacturers, 92 
Franklin St., Boston. — R. J. Burkitt 
during the last three years has been 
traveling in Central America, investi- 
gating coffee regions and plantations, 
and reporting same to capitalists in 
Massachusetts. His last location was 
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at Cobén, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. 
—R. J. Clark is interested in the 
Nashua Paper Co., East Pepperell. — 
F. P. Denny, M. D., is assistant and 
instructor in Bacteriology in the Har- 
vard Medical School. —C. R. Detrick 
returned from the Philippines with the 
other California volunteers last Sep- 
tember and is still a corporal, Company 
K, First California Vols. — J. L. Dodge 
is now in San Francisco in pursuit of 
health.— Perley Doe’s address is 3 
Champney Pl., Anderson St., Boston. 
—P. Y. De Normandie is assistant 
treasurer in the Pepperell Mills, at the 
office, 30 Kilby St., Boston. — Torrey 
Everett has returned from Europe and 
is now traveling for his health. — J. O. 
Hall, Jr., was appointed treasurer of 
the Citizens’ Temperance League of 
Quincy; he is president of the Pick- 
wick Club, and on Dec. 5 was elected 
mayor of Quincy. — R. H. Harris is in 
New York promoting a leather-making 
machine. Address, 17 West 32d St., 
New York city. — G. F. Kettell’s ad- 
dress is 2 Willow St., Stamford, Conn. 
— G. H. Leonard, Jr., has changed his 
Paris address to 6 Rue Boissonade; he 
expects to be there during the Exposi- 
tion, and cordially welcomes any mem- 
ber of the Class who may be in Paris at 
that time. He had a painting in the 
winter exhibition of the Boston Art 
Club. — F. J. Macleod has beenelected 
to the University Club of Boston; he 
is with Stimson & Stockton, lawyers, 
709 Exchange Bldg., Boston. — F. W. 
McNear’s address is University Club, 
San Francisco, Cal. — G. W. Priest is 
an expert leather chemist, at present 
at the Astor House, New York, N. Y. 
— Francis Rogers gave concerts Nov. 
29 in Steinert Hall, Boston, and Dee. 
6 in Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 
He sang at the University Club, Bos- 
ton, on Jan. 13, and later with Boston 
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Symphony Orchestra in Sanders The- 
atre. — Raymond Weeks has been pro- 
minently mentioned for the chancel- 
lorship of the University of Nebraska. 
—R. W. Wood sailed for London 
Jan. 31 at the invitation of the Society 
of Arts, before which he is to lecture 
on his system of color photography. 
He is to lecture before the Royal Pho- 
tographic Society and the Physical 
Society, and will probably have a com- 
munication to present to the Royal 
Society on the photography of sound 
waves. He has also lectured to the 
Washington Academy and National 
Academy in Washington, D. C.— 
Edgar Mills is living at the University 
Club, San Francisco, Cal. — Frederic 
Morgan has returned from Europe and 
is teaching in a seminary at Aurora, 
N. Y. — Joseph Longstreth whose 
death was recorded in the December 
number as of the Class of ’89, special, 
will be remembered as being connected 
with our Class in its Freshman year. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 


Andover. 

F. N. Watriss has entered into part- 
nership with F. L. Polk for the prac- 
tice of law, at 120 Broadway, New 
York city. — M. D. Follansbee has 
for a year been associated in the prac- 
tice of law with his father, under the 
firm name of Follansbee & Follans- 
bee, 205 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. — 
A. I. Peckham has a law office in 721 
Tremont Bldg., Boston. — Guy Lowell, 
who has returned from Paris, has an 
architect’s office in 805 Tremont Bldg., 
Boston ; he has the diploma of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. — Mr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Hibbard, Jr., reside at 1933 
Indiana Ave., Chicago. Mrs. Hibbard 
is a sister of M. D. Follansbee. — F. 
C. Chamberlain, counselor at law, has 
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removed to room 520, No. 23 Court 
St., Boston. — W. H. Gratwick has 
been elected a trustee of the George 
Junior Republic, at Freeville, N. Y. — 
E. G. Walker is assistant editor of the 
Washington, D. C., Post. —S. P. R. 
Chadwick has withdrawn from the 
Graduate School to be instructor in 
Ancient Languages and History at 
Brewster Free Academy, Wolfebor- 
ough, N. H. — E. V. Wilcox has been 
appointed editor of the section of 
Entomology and Veterinary Science 
of the Experiment Station Record, U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. — R. A. Jordan, Rep., is a Bos- 
ton alderman. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHELper, Sec. 
53 State St., Room 1021, Boston. 

C. Adler is a member of the firm of 
Edwin Schiele & Co., wholesalers, at 
107 North Main St., St. Louis, Mo. — 
Columbus Calvert Baldwin died Oct. 
24, 1899, of typhoid, at his home in 
New York city. He was 26 years 
old, the son of the late Christopher C. 
Baldwin. Immediately after gradua- 
tion he entered the banking-house of 
Blair & Co., New York. In outdoor 
sports he excelled in daring feats of 
horsemanship and in polo. He wasa 
member of the famous Meadowbrook 
team, and was accounted one of the 
best players in this country. His play- 
ing was thoroughly sportsmanlike, in 
the best sense of the term, not only 
exceptionally brilliant, but uniformly 
clean and manly. —G. K. Bell has 
been in England and on the Continent. 
—C. H. Chase has returned from an 
extended tour on the Pacific coast, in- 
cluding a sapphire-hunt in Montana. 
— W. K. Converse is in the executive 
offices of the New England Telephone 
Co. at Boston. — A. Hale has recently 
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published a series of “ Tables of Bond 
Values,” in pocket size and on an im- 
proved method. — J. H. Hall is super- 
intendent and designer of the woolen 
mills at Norwich, Conn. — J. E. Hol- 
land is vice-president of the Holland 
Gold Pen Co. of Cincinnati. — T. 
Hoppin spent last summer at Veules- 
les- Roses-en-Caux, near Dieppe, 
France. He expects to return to 
America during the present year, 
being much improved in health. — E. 
L. Hunt has been appointed assistant 
to the attending physician in obstetrics 
at the Post Graduate Hospital, New 
York city. —H. Hutchinson has opened 
a law office at 53 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton. — H. T. Kingsbury is proprietor 
and manager of the Wilkins Toy Co. 
and the New England Cycle Supply 
Co., both of Keene, N. H.—G. G. 
McCurdy’s address is 237 Church St., 
New Haven, Conn. — S. A. McIn- 
tire is in the third year at the Law 
School. — S. H. Mansfield is in whole- 
sale business at Gloucester. —R. J. 
Mulford’s summer camp for boys, near 
Friendsville, Pa., will open for its 
fifth season on June 28.— L. Mull- 
gardt is an architect of St. Louis ; he 
has built the University Club there, the 
Arlington Hotel at Hot Springs, the 
Chicago Athletic Association house, 
and other important buildings. — T. 
E. Oliver is instructor in French at 
Ann Arbor. His thesis published at 
Heidelberg last year has been exten- 
sively reviewed. — H. G. Pearson has 
been delivering a course of Lowell 
Lectures on “ American Fiction since 
1850.” — L. N. Roberts is in the first 
year at the Law School.— E. Scott 
has returned to Philadelphia after 
four years of travel in the East, and 
two years as secretary of embassy at 
Paris. — H. B. Smith has opened an 
office for the general practice of law 
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at No. 40 Wall St., New York city. — 
H. C. Smith has been promoted to 1st 
sergeant in Troop II, Squadron A, of 
New York city. — B. W. Trafford is 
assistant general manager of the Dela- 
ware and Atlantic Telegraph and 
Telephone Co. His address is 11th 
and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. — J. 
A. Wilder left Paris last summer for 
his marriage to Miss Sadie Harnden 
at Oakland, Cal., thence going to 
Honolulu, where a large reception was 
tendered him and his wife. They 
have since started for Paris again. — 
Dr. A. G. Leacock is instructor in 
Greek at Phillips Exeter Academy. — 
John Alden is submaster of the Port- 
land, Me., High School.— A. C. 
Conro is teaching in the Southampton 
High School.—F. W. Dallinger is 
president of the Cambridge Republi- 
can City Committee for this year. — 
Walter Cary is vice-president of the 
Milwaukee Electric Co., 296 Reed 
St., Milwaukee, Wis.—John Heiss 
has been reappointed assistant in Ger- 
man 4, and J. W. Carr has been 
made instructor in German A, at Har- 
vard.— H. A. Eaton is instructor in 
English at Boston University. — L. 
C. Carson is studying in the Graduate 
School, and is also an assistant in Phi- 
losophy. — L. M. Friedman is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Morse & Fried- 
man, 53 State St., Boston. —It has 
been proposed that the members of 
the Class in and near Boston have an 
informal dinner about the middle of 
March. The Secretary would be glad 
to receive suggestions on this, and if 
sufficient approval is shown, details 
will be arranged and sent to every 
such member whose address is known. 


1894. 


E. K. Rann, Sec. 
Watertown. 


C. Abbe, Jr., is head of the depart- 
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ment of Natural Sciences at Win- 
throp Normal and Industrial College, 
Rock Hill, S.C. In 1898-99 he was 
instructor in Geology and Biology at 
Western Maryland College. He is a 
Fellow of the Geological Society of 
America, and of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
— Dr. M. M. Skinner, who has been 
studying in Europe for the past two 
years, has been appointed instructor 
in German and Semitic. — Sherwin 
Gibbons’s address is Massachusetts 
Ave., Lexington. — E. K. Rand has 
been appointed to a John Harvard 
Fellowship. He is studying Late 
Latin at the University of Munich. — 
H.C. Metealf is professor of Political 
Economy at Tufts College. — Albert 
Boyden is a member of the Beverly 
Common Council; he is in the law 
office of Lowell, Smith & Lowell, 
Equitable Bldg., Boston. — F. F. Dres- 
ser is a member of the law firm of Hop- 
kins, Smith & Hopkins, of Worcester. 
— E. P. Saltonstall is attorney for the 
Boston Elevated Railway Co. — A. 
R. Whittier, Jr., has become a mem- 
ber of the real estate firm of C. W. 
Whittier & Bro., 209 Washington St., 
Boston. — G. C. Lee, Jr., has been 
appointed assignee of H. C. Wain- 
wright & Co., brokers and bankers, of 
Boston. — B. G. Waters is attorney 
and manager for the American Bond- 
ing and Trust Co., of Baltimore, office 
23 Court St., Boston. — Walter Cabot 
has returned from Japan, and is cura- 
tor of the Japanese Department of the 
Boston Art Museum. — Spencer Bor- 
den, Jr., is now treasurer of the Fall 
River Bleachery Co. — J. D. Hubbell 
is engaged in extensive farming opera- 
tions near Havana, Cuba. — Robert 
Homans has formed a law partnership 
with A. D. Hill, 91, at 53 State St., 
Boston. — Clarence Morgan is secre- 
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tary and treasurer of the Norfolk and 
Southern R. R. Co., with an office at 
room 526, Grand Central Station, New 
York. — Harris Kennedy, M. D., has 
been in the Bahamas, and has made a 
collection of bats for one of the scien- 
tific departments of the government at 
Washington. — W. B. Climer has been 
for some time connected with the ob- 
servatory at Arequipa, Peru. He will 
return to Cambridge before Com- 
mencement, and will probably not 
return to Peru, but will remain with 
the Harvard Observatory in Cam- 
bridge. — The Treasurer calls atten- 
tion again to the Class Fund. There 
are still a large number of outstand- 
ing accounts which should have been 
settled long ago. It is not too late to 
send in the money. The second tri- 
ennial dinner is not far off, and the 
expense of this dinner will encroach 
considerably on the principal of the 
fund as it is; this is therefore an ex- 
cellent time to come to the rescue of 
a depleted treasury. Please remit to 
H. A. Cutler, Treasurer, City Post 
Office, Washington, D. C.—F. L. 
Olmsted, Jr., is to have charge of the 
new Department of Landscape Archi- 
tecture at Harvard, and will have as 
his assistant Arthur A. Shurtleff, s ’96. 
—G. H. Tinkham, Rep., is a Boston 
alderman. 
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1895. 
ALBERT H. NEwMAN, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

F. S. Elliot is with Storey, Thorn- 
dike & Palmer, lawyers, 53 State St., 
Boston. — Dr. H. F. Hartwell com- 
pleted his 16 months’ service at the 
Mass. General Hospital on Dec. 1, and 
has gone abroad to study surgery in 
Vienna. — A. L. Hobson is treasurer 
of the Mitchell Paper Co., with an 
office at 244 Washington St., Boston. 
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—S. R. Hooper is teaching mathe- 
matics at the Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa.— F. C. Jones is chemist in the 
San Francisco, Cal., Gas Works. —G. 
A. Kaven is a member of the firm of 
McBaron & Kaven, counselors at law, 
Singer Building, 149 Broadway, New 
York city. He is assistant clerk of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of New York.— A. S. Learoyd has been 
appointed chief clerk in the office of 
the general passenger agent, Fitch- 
burg R. R., Boston. — Dr. Wilder 
Tileston is at the Mass. General Hos- 
pital.— P. W. Whittemore was elected, 
at the annual meeting in January, a 
director in the Massachusetts National 
Bank, Boston. —R. D. Wrenn is a 
member of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. He is with John F. Harris 
& Co. — At Commencement, 1899, H. 
E. Andrews, I. H. Brumbaugh, J. S. 
McLueas, and Holmes Whitmore re- 
ceived the degree of A. M.; A. L. 
Cross, W. D. Howe, M. A. Potter, W. 
H. Sheldon, and J. P. Sylvester, the 
degree of Ph. D.; J. W. Folsom, the 
degree of S. D.; C. R. Colburn, W. H. 
Cameron, G. Edmunds, C. S. French, 
H. Gilsey, Jr., E. J. Holmes, Guy 
Murchie, R. Walcott, T. Weston, Jr., 
and S. P. White, the degree of LL. B.; 
N. S. Bacon, F. J. Geib, D. C. Greene, 
Jr., P. S. McAdams, W. J. McDonald, 
F. F. McGirr, W. B. Odiorne, A. C. 
Potter, F. S. Snow, W. Tileston, and 
G. A. Waterman, the degree of M. D. 
—E. H. Warren has taken the course 
in Economics given by the late Prof. 
Dunbar. — Dr. M. A. Aldrich has ac- 
cepted a professorship in Leland Stan- 
ford University. 


News from 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
306 Duke St., Norfolk, Va. 
Fitz-Henry Smith is practicing law 
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with the firm of Carver & Blodgett, 
Boston. — J. P. Cotton, Jr., is editor- 
in-chief of the Harvard Law Review in 
the Law School. — J. G. Palfrey has 
been appointed to the position of secre- 
tary to Justice Gray, 45, of the U. 
S. Supreme Court at Washington. — 
Chas. Dickinson is practicing law with 
his father, M. F. Dickinson, Jr., in 
Boston. — Conrad Smith has gradu- 
ated from the Boston University Medi- 
cal School, and is practicing in Bos- 
ton, being at the same time assistant 
at the Homoeopathic Hospital. He 
is also assistant editor of the New 
England Medical Journal. — Arthur 
Brewer is in Mexico, where he is inter- 
ested in mining properties. — Charles 
Brewer has taken charge of the New 
York branch of Chas. Brewer & Co., 
importers. —J. R. Bullard, Jr., is in 
Bermuda, engaged in market garden- 
ing. —R. C. Archibald is studying 
mathematics at the University of Ber- 
lin, and is in his last year. — Richard 
Hayter is in England studying char- 
itable and social work; he expects to 
be engaged in this for a year or more. 
— J.J. Hayes, Jr., is in Lowell in the 
yardmaster’s office of the Boston and 
Maine R. R. —J. T. Cooper is prac- 
ticing law in Parkersburg, W. Va. — 
C. O. Britton is practicing law in 
Indianapolis. — H. W. Dutch is prin- 
cipal of the Hallowell (Me.) High 
School, and is vice-president of the 
Kennebec Teachers’ Association. — J. 
W. Phelps is a landscape architect at 
Hartford, Conn.—In December Dr. 
F. A. Richardson went to Nicaragua 
by way of Jamaica and United States 
of Colombia. He expected to spend 
several months in the interior, visit- 
ing Granada, Managua, Momotombo, 
Leon, and Matagalpa. He will return 
to Cambridge some time in April. — 
G. F. Schwarz is an assistant in the 
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Division of Forestry, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Washington, D. C. 


1897. 
W. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon St,, Brookline. 

The following men have notified the 
Secretary of their present new ad- 
dresses: G. B. Weston, Rathhaus- 
strasse 20, Vienna, Austria; D. F. 
Greany, treasurer of the Oceanic Gas 
and Electric Co. Ltd., Honolulu, H.I.; 
S. S. Paschal is also on one of the 
Hawaiian islands, engaged in sugar- 
growing; W. G. Sewall is with the 
banking-house of De Ford & Co, 
Ponce, P. R.; A. T. Carter, Ohio City, 
Gunnison County, Colo.; H. L. Wil- 
liams, Stamford, Conn.; W. T. Arndt, 
with the New York Sun, New York 
city; R. B. Sprague, with Hayes & 
Williams, counselors at law, 28 State 
St., Boston. —W. L. Rumsey has 
entered the law office of Daniel V. 
Murphy, Buffalo. — Chan L. Teung is 
teaching Science at the American 
school in Foo Chow, China. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

H. Sayre is a lieutenant in the 40th 
U. S. Infantry (and not the 46th), and 
is at present in the Philippines. —G. 
H. Scull is acting as war correspond- 
ent for the N. Y. Commercial Adver- 
tiser, and has been with Buller’s army 
at the Tugela River. Scull’s reports 
place him on a par with men of far 
greater experience in war correspond- 
ence. Besides the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, his articles are printed in the 
Chicago Record and the Boston Globe. 
— J. W. Kilbreth, Jr., at last accounts, 
was left in command of two com- 
panies of the 35th U. S. Infantry and 
two guns as a garrison for the town of 
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Arayat, Luzon, against which place an 
attack was expected. Kilbreth has 
seen much service with the command 
of the late General Lawton in north- 
ern Luzon, and though he has been in 
a great number of skirmishes he has 
escaped all injury and sickness so far, 
except a slight attack of malaria. His 
address is 4th U. S. Artillery, Manila, 
P. I.—J. B. Moulton has returned 
from Idaho for the winter, and is now 
in charge of a dredge in Boston har- 
bor. — George Cozzens, besides pur- 
suing his law studies in Newport, R. 
I., is also connected with a dredging 
company in that city.—P. D. Rust 
has left the brokerage business, and 
has gone back to the Metropolitan 
Coal Co., Congress St., Boston. — F. 
Y. Hall has left the bond house of 
Harvey, Fisk & Co., Boston, and has 
accepted a position with the publish- 
ing house of S. S. McClure. — E. L. 
Logan has been reélected to the Bos- 
ton Common Council. —E. L. San- 
born, Jr., has left Estabrook & Co., 
and has been traveling in Cuba with 
B. R. Curtis. — H. M. Adams is with 
the New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., Milk St., Boston. — George 
von Utassy has left Harper & Bros. 
and is now with the publishing house 
of Maemillan, New York.—S. W. 
Fordyce, Jr., is secretary of the Im- 
perial Dancing Club of St. Louis. — 
W. D. M. Howard is superintendent 
of one of the ore mills in the Tred- 
ville Mine, Alaska. — J. S. Graydon 
has returned from Paris, and is study- 
ing at the Cincinnati, O., Law School. 
—C. F. Gould has been admitted 
to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris; 
his address is: Monroe & Co., 7 Rue 
Seribe, Paris. — Moncure Robinson 
has left the Columbia Law School, 
and is with Douglas, Robinson & Co., 
real estate agents and brokers, 500 
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Madison Ave., N. Y¥. — W. H. Whee- 
lock is with Douglas, Robinson & Co., 
and is also managing the Lorillard 
estate. — E. D. Curtis, N. Perkins, 
W. Abbe, D. P. Ingraham, B. R. Rob- 
inson, and H. F. Robinson are in their 
second year at the Columbia Law 
School. — E. S. Malone, H. D. Bush- 
nell, and C. E. Case are second-year 
men at the New York University Law 
School.— L. L. Gillespie is taking 
first-year work at the Columbia Law 
School. — A. S. Walker has gone into 
partnership with two other young 
architects. — R. S. Dunn has left the 
Commercial Advertiser and is now 
with the New York Journal. — A. F. 
Riggs stands at the head of his class 
in his second-year work at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
has been made prosector.—P. B. 
Wells is at the Teachers’ College, New 
York city. — H. M. Woodruff is play- 
ing with Anna Held in Papa’s Wife. — 
Fletcher Harper has severed his con- 
nection with Harper & Bros., and has 
returned from London. —M. S. Bar- 
ger is in the treasurer’s office of the 
New York Central R. R.—W. D. 
Harrington is in the electrical business 
in New York. — H.F. Lunt is study- 
ing mining engineering at Columbia. 
—C. Fahnstock is at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. — L. H. 
Hosmer is with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Co., New York.—J. H. 
Hyde is the 98 member of the com- 
mittee on admission to Harvard Club, 
New York. — E. Maynard is in the 
publishing business in New York. — 
P. Palmer, Jr., has been staying at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. — J.D. Kennett’s 
address is Hotel Metropole, Chicago. 
—R. B. Flershem is with the Kel- 
logg-Mackay-Cameron Co., manufac- 
turers of boilers and heaters, 110 
Lake St., Chicago. — Fletcher Dobyns 
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is studying law in the Northwestern 
Law School, and also in the law office 
of Washburn, Secor & Munger, 100 
Washington St., Chicago. —J. De K. 
Towner is in the office of the purchas- 
ing agent of the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois R. R., 355 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. — E. L. Millard is a third-year 
man at the Northwestern Law School. 
— G. W. Pierpont is with the Oliver 
Typewriter Co., cor. Washington and 
Dearborn Sts., Chicago. — L. P. Cor- 
bin is at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris; his address is 72 Rue de 
Seine. — G. Pettijohn is with Bacon, 
Rexford & Co., brokers, 42 River St., 
Chicago. — A. L. Bloom is with his 
father, Leopold Bloom, 171 La Salle 
St., Chicago. —J. M. Abbot is with 
Albert S. Guild, investment banker, 
cor. Merrimack and Central Sts., Low- 
ell. — R. P. Utter left the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post to go into business with H. 
Holt on his milk farm in Mexico. 
Any information concerning him will 
be gladly received by the Secretary. 
— The Secretary desires to take this 
opportunity of thanking B. R. Robin- 
son and W. K. Otis for the trouble 
which they have taken in collecting a 
great part of the above Class items. 
He is in receipt of a letter from the 
Secretary of the Indiana Harvard 
Club asking for the addresses of ’98 
men, temporary and specials, who are 
residents of that State. Will such 
men please communicate with Chas. 
O. Britton, 12 Fletcher’s Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, or with the Class Secre- 
tary ?— J. H. Hyde has given to the 
historical library in Gore Hall a com- 
plete set of the “ American Statesmen 
Series,” and Thiers’s “Histoire du 
Consulat et de l’Empire.” — P. Dove 
was in charge of the Planters’ Com- 
press Co. at the late Philadelphia 
Exposition. — James Gordon Gulick 
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died Dee. 11, at sea, near Santiago de 
Cuba. He went to Puerto Rico as 
supervisor of schools under the gov- 
ernment, and was taken ill with men- 
ingitis shortly after his arrival. He 
was placed on board the U. S. trans- 
port Burnside to be brought to this 
country for better medical care, but 
died on the fifth day out.—J. M. 
Thayer is private secretary to his 
father, Congressman Thayer. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
Quincy. 

Through the kindness of J. C. Me- 
Call, copies of the poem read by him 
at the Tree on Class Day were sent to 
all members of the Class who were 
mentioned therein. — The following 
men are among those who are at the 
Harvard Law School this year: J. T. 
Batchelder, G. P. Bryant, W. D. Eaton, 
H. H. Kimball, Albert Mehlinger, C. 
H. Stephens, Jr., H. M. Wing, R. B. 
Brewster, W. J. Desmond, Ford Holt, 
M. E. Leen, S. W. Merrell, W. P. 
Winch. — J. W. Lane, F. B. Granger, 
P. E. Somers, R. E. Andrews, G. M. 
McCoy, Jr., M. H. Sullivan, and J. A. 
Homans are at the Medical School. — 
J. W. Lane is president of the first-year 
class, and J. A. Homans is a member 
of the executive committee. —L. F. 
Nicoll is at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York. — Bridgham 
Curtis is at the Columbia University 
Law School. — C. N. Talbotand Vivian 
Spencer are at the New York Law 
School. — H. B. Hayden is an account- 
ant in the Comptroller’s office, New 
York Central R. R.—G. W. Thomp- 
son is with Flint & Co., commission 
and export merchants, 30 Broad St., 
New York. — W. L. Cutting is study- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin. 


—J. D. Forbes is with the United 
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States Mortgage and Trust Co., New 
York. — J. T. Roche, Jr., is asst. man- 
ager of the Locomobile Co. of Amer- 
ica, 11 Broadway, New York. — R. B. 
Allyn is an engineer with the Mass, 
State Board of Health. — Peter Auten 
is clerk in a bank in Princeville, Ill. — 
W. D. Becker is at the St. Louis Law 
School. —L. A. Best is studying at 
Heidelberg University, Germany ; his 
proposed occupation is law.— M. B. 
Birge is a reporter for the Haverhill 
Gazette. —R. F. Blake is in the Law- 
rence Scientific School. — E. Boody is 
manager of the Albany branch of 
Boody, McLellan & Co., bankers, of 
New York. —Challis Bowker is in the 
Graduate School. — A. H. Boynton is 
salesman for Smith & Anthony Co., 
dealers in house furnishings, Boston. 
—F. N. Brown is teaching in the 
Bloomfield, N. J., High School. — W. 
E. Brown is in the shipping department 
of Chas. A. Brown & Co., knit goods, 
Troy, N. Y.— P. L. Burrell is assist- 
ant editor of the Buyer and Dry Goods 
Chronicle, New York. — L. B. Canter- 
bury is in the real estate business in 
East Weymouth.— O. J. Carlton is 
studying law at the office of Moody & 
Bartlett, Haverhill.— H. N. Cheney 
is a mechanical engineer with the Bay 
State Gas Co. — T. F. Chrostwaite is 
superintendent of schools in Hanover, 
Pa. — B. W. Currie is a reporter for 
the New York Evening Sun. — H. H. 
Cushing is in the Harvard Dental 
School.— Arthur Daly is teller in 
the Knickerbocker Trust Co., Fifth 
Avenue, New York. — C. W. Dayton, 
Jr., is at the New York Law School. 
— L. A. De Blois is an electrical engi- 
neer with the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. — J. J. Doherty is 
in the Boston University Law School. 
— R. L. Fernald is night editor of the 
Bangor (Me.) Daily Whig and Courier. 
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— E. C. Hanavan is inspecting engi- 
neer of the Buffalo Grade Crossing 
Improvement Co. — F. B. Hillis study- 
ing law at the University of Michigan. 
—F. T. Jackson is a church organist 
in Concord. — Lawrence La Forge is 
studying geology in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School. — Frank Lawrence is a 
law clerk in a New York office. —J. 
B. Legnard, Jr., is at the Northwestern 
Medical School, Chicago, Ill. —C. C. 
Leitner expects to teach English; at 
present he is studying at Marion, S.C. 
—D. P. Luce is adry goods merchant 
at Vineyard Haven; he expects to 
return to College next year.— F. M. 
Marsh is principal of the High School 
at Westport. — Welles Merriam is in 
the engineering department of the 
Boston and Maine R. R. — F. J. Murphy 
is with the Lowell Daily News Co., 
Lowell. — M. W. Oliver is at the St. 
Louis Law School. — C. H. Parkerisa 
clerk for the N. Y.,N.H. and H. R.R. 
Co. — L. B. Preston is to be a real es- 
tate lawyer at 15 Wall St., New York. 
—J. B. Selander is with Powers, 
Higby & Co., 358 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. — F. C. Shaw is principal of 
a public school at Mattituck, N. Y.— 
J. McA. Siddall is on the staff of the 
Cleveland, O., Plain Dealer. — Ralph 
Slye is doing library work in the Pub- 
lic Library at St. Paul, Minn. —C. J. 
Smerdon is at the Harvard Graduate 
School.—H. W. Stowell is teaching 
at Pomfret, Conn., School. —F. E. 
Thayer is studying architecture at the 
Lawrence Scientifie School. — Donald 
Tucker is with the Planters’ Compress 
Co. at East Boston. — R. P. Vail is a 
court reporter at Decatur, IIl.; he is 
also studying law. — H. F. Whitney is 
in the New York office of R. L. Day 
& Co., bankers and brokers, 1 Broad 
St., New York. —F. R. Nourse, after 
his severe illness, has returned to his 
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position in the Boston office of the 
same firm.—S. L. Wonson and M. 
Estabrook are studying at the Mass. 
Institute of Technology.—J. W. 
Work writes that he is “at present in 
charge of acompany of singers, raising 
money” for the Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; later he expects to teach 
Latinand Greek there. — W. F. Wyeth 
is with the Union Central Insurance 
Co., 40 Water St., Boston. —A. L. 
Wyler is traveling man with Wyler, 
Ackerland & Co. in Cincinnati, O. — 
J. B. Holden, Jr., has left the Boston 
Record and Advertiser, and is with 
George H. Burr, note broker, 40 
Water St., Boston. — W. M. Scudder 
has left the Law School and gone into 
business in Chicago, Ill. — J. E. Brooks 
and E. D. Brooks are in the bond de- 
partment of the Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston. —J. E. Devlin, Jr., is in the 
banking department of the same com- 
pany. — J. F. Curtis is with Williams 
& Appleton, real estate, 27 State St., 
Boston. — F. L. W. Richardson is with 
Adams & Co., brokers, Congress St., 
Boston. —C. H. McDuffie is in the 
Manchester Mills, Manchester, N. H. 
— J. E. Boyd is vice-president and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Boyd Commis- 
sion Co., Fullerton Building, St. Louis, 
Mo.—M. F. Goodwin is teaching at 
the Irving Institute, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
—C. R. Lawson is a cadet at West 
Point, N. Y.—R.J. Dunham is secre- 
tary of the Dunham Towing and 
Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. — H. C. 
Haseltine is studying art in Munich, 
Bavaria. — G. McC. Sargent is at He- 
louan, Egypt, with his family. —G. D. 
Marvin is teaching at Groton School, 
Groton.—S. P. Shaw, Jr., is in the 
National Bank of Commerce, Boston. 
— B. A. Tower is learning mining with 
the Montana Ore Purchasing Co. at 
Butte, Mont.— Dexter Fairbank is a 
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chemist with the Elk Rapids Iron Co., 
Elk Rapids, Mich.— B. H. Dibblee 
will again be head coach of the Harvard 
Football Team in the autumn of 1900. 
—E. L. Oliver has gone round the 
world. — A. W. Rice and G. J. Dyer 
are at the Bussey Institution. — T. H. 
Endicott has left the Medical School 
to go into business. — W. G. Morse is 
with the Locomobile Co. at Newton. 
— E. B. Barstow is with Vermilye & 
Co., Congress St., Boston. — The fol- 
lowing men, at some time connected 
with the Class, died before gradua- 
tion: 1895, Dec. 17, Charles Shimmin 
Jeffries; 1896, Everett Abbott Throop; 
1897, May 20, Lawrence Arthur Wood- 
ward; 1897, George Allen Hoyt; 1898, 
Jan. 13, Eugene M. Rabador; 1898, 
Dec. 21, Percy Malcolm Jaffray. — 
E. B. Tewkesbury is organist and 
teacher in the Holderness School, Ply- 
mouth, N. H.— W. S. Hayes has left 
the Graduate School to teach French 
and German at Blair Presbyterian 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Ex- Secretary of State Richard 
Olney, / ’58, is a regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Dr. W. P. Elkins, t 94, has resigned 
the pastorate of the Unitarian society 
in Peterboro, N. H., and withdrawn 
from the Unitarian ministry. 

Before the American Academy of 
Dental Science, on Dec. 6, Dr. Thomas 
Fillebrown, d 69, read a “ Report of 
a Case of Haemophilia.” Dr. D. M. 
Clapp, d ’82, was elected an active 
Fellow of the society. 

The Modern Language Association, 
of which Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann 
is president, held its annual meeting 
at Columbia University during the 
Christmas holidays. 


Daniel Dee Burnes, /’74, died on 
Noy. 2 at Ayr Lawn, near St. Joseph, 
Mo. He was born in Ringgold, Mo., 
Jan. 4, 1851, and after a public school 
education entered St. Louis Univer- 
sity. After graduation he entered the 
Harvard Law School, from which he 
graduated in 1874 with high honors. 
He afterward traveled extensively in 
Europe, finally settling to practice law 
in St. Joseph. He was nominated for 
Congress in 1892, and elected by a 
large majority. At the expiration of 
his term he refused a renomination 
and retired from public life, living 
at Ayr Lawn until the time of his 
death. 

On Dee. 12 Leonard Wood, m ’84, 
was promoted to be major-general of 
volunteers, and a few days later he 
succeeded Gen. Brooke as military 
governor of Cuba with headquarters 
at Havana. 

J. E. Boodin, Ph. D., ’99, has been 
authorized by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences to give lectures on selected 
topics in Metaphysics during the pre- 
sent half year. 

Charles Osborn Parish, / ’99, of 
Clarinda, Iowa, died of pneumonia 
on Jan. 3 at Chicago, where he was 
practicing law. He graduated A. B. 
at Lake Forest University in 1895, and 
A. M. at Chicago in 1896. At the 
Law School he was an editor of the 
Law Review,a member of the Par- 
sons and Choate Clubs, and his class- 
mates chose him for their marshal at 
Commencement. He graduated cum 
laude. 

Dr. V. C. Pond, d ’80, is president 
of the American Academy of Dental 
Science ; Dr. Frank Perrin, d ’77, is 
recording secretary, and Dr. C. H. 
Taft, ’81, is editor. 

A. E. Frye, / 60, is rapidly organiz- 
ing a public school system in Cuba. 
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On Feb. 1 M. E. Ingalls, L. S., 62, 
retired from the presidency of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio R. R. Co. 

Ernest Hoen, Jr., 1’88, is 2d vice- 
president of the American Bonding 
and Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. His 
office is 607 Equitable Bldg., Balti- 
more. 

Max Agassiz, Sp., ’86, who accom- 
panied his father on the Albatross to 
the South Pacific last autumn, re- 
turned to Boston late in January. 

J.S. Grinnell, L.S., 45, has resigned 
from the Mass. State Board of Agri- 
culture, to which he was appointed in 
1852. Except from 1853 to 1855, he 
has served on it continuously. 

Dr. E. P. Gerry, m ’74, is president 
of the Norfolk District Medical So- 
ciety. He was elected an alderman of 
Boston last December. 

W. T. Emmons, L. S., 76, of Saco, 
Me., is clerk of courts for York County, 
Me. He was admitted to the York 
County bar in 1879, served as city 
auditor, one year as alderman, and 
three years as mayor of Saco, seven 
years as judge of the Municipal Court, 
one term as deputy collector of cus- 
toms in Saco, and in January, 1898, 
completed his second term as county 
attorney. He has long served on city 
and county committees. 

Pres. J. M. Crafts, s ’58, has re- 
signed the presidency of the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, in order to 
be able to devote himself wholly to 
scientific work. His resignation takes 
effect in June. 

W.E. C. Leonard, A. M., ’99, has 
been elected Jacob Sleeper Fellow at 
Boston University. He is principal of 
the high school at Wrentham. 

Dr. Kenelm Winslow, a ’83, is prac- 
ticing medicine and surgery at Groton 
(not at Fitchburg, as was stated last 
time). 


Non-Academic. 
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J. P. Hall, 197, is associate pro- 
fessor of Law at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Cal. 

D. M. Matteson, A. M., 96, an- 
nounces that he is prepared to serve 
as a searcher of records in historical, 
genealogical, and legal subjects. Ad- 
dress, 1727 Cambridge Street, Cam- 
bridge. 

Dr. M. H. Williams, v ’94, has 
changed his practice from Lynn to 
Sunderland. 

Dr. J. T. Rothrock, s ’64, was re- 
cently reappointed State Commissioner 
of Forestry of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Ames Slate, M. S., ’99, has 
begun to practice in North Dana. 

Dr. D. N. Carpenter, m 796, assistant 
surgeon U.S. N., was detached from 
the flagship Olympia when she went 
out of commission, and in December 
reported for duty at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard. He was on the Raleigh 
during the battle of Manila Bay, May 
1, 1898. 

The Rev. W. S. Jones, Div. Sch., 
’97, is pastor of the Church of the 
Unity, Randolph. 

Prof. H. C. Emery, A. M., ’93, has 
been appointed professor of Political 
Economy at Yale University. He is 
the youngest professor there. 

Chief Justice J. A. Peters, L. S., 
’43, retired from the Maine Supreme 
Court on January 1. 

Dr. A. R. Perry, m ’86, is city phy- 
sician of Somerville. 

Dr. M. J. O’Meara, m ’87, is a mem- 
ber of the Worcester school commit- 
tee. 

J. E. R. Hayes, /’99, has entered 
the law office of B. F. Hayes, Bos- 
ton. 

Prof. Winslow Upton, who was em- 
ployed at the Harvard Observatory, 
1877-79, is the new Dean of Brown 
University. 
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A. P. White, L. S., 78, of Salem, 
has been district attorney of Essex 
County. 

Dr. F. A. Washburn, Jr., m ’96, who 
as Ist lieutenant and assistant surgeon 
of the 6th Mass. Vols., served in Puerto 
Rico, is with the 26th Infantry in the 
Philippines. 

William Swinton Bennett Hopkins, 
L. S., ’57, died at Pinehurst, N. C., on 
Jan. 14. He was born at Charleston, 
S. C., May 2, 1836; graduated at Wil- 
liams College in 1855 ; studied law in 
the office of William Allen at North- 
ampton, and at the Harvard Law 
School, and was admitted to the bar in 
Jan., 1858. He practiced at Ware till 
the outbreak of the civil war. In 
Oct., 1861, he was captain of the 31st 
Mass. Infantry, and was soon pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel, commanding 
the regiment from Nov., 1862, till 
April, 1864, in Gen. Butler’s expedi- 
tion to New Orleans and the Red 
River expedition. Then he resigned, 
and practiced law in New Orleans till 
Sept., 1866, when he returned to Mas- 
sachusetts and opened an office at 
Greenfield. He was district attorney 
from 1871 to 1874, and again from 
1884 to 1887. The last 25 years he 
resided at Worcester, and held high 
rank among the lawyers of Central 
Mass. In 1897 he presided over the 
Republican State Convention. He 
took great interest in military affairs. 
In 1895 Williams College made him 
a Doctor of Laws. He was married 
in 1859 to Elizabeth Sarah Peck, of 
East Hampton. They had four chil- 
dren, — Sarah B., Erastus, Elizabeth 
Peck, and W.S. B.,Jr. The younger 
daughter is the wife of Alfred Aiken, 
of Boston. 

The Rev. F. W. Pratt, Div. Sch., 
91, was installed as pastor of the Wol- 
laston Unitarian Society on January 2. 


Non-Academic. 
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Dr. Fritz Heinrich Fincke, d ’99, 
died in Chicago, Ill., Aug. 13, 1899. 
He came from Ostorf bei Schwerin, 
Germany. Last July he was appointed 
on Commissioner-General Peck’s staff 
as expert in the Department of Liberal 
Arts and Chemical Industries for the 
Commissioner-General of the United 
States to the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
He graduated M. D. at the University 
of Maryland in 1892. 

Gov. Voorhees of New Jersey has 
reappointed J. H. Lippincott, 7 ’65, a 
justice of the Supreme Court. 

Major Samuel Quincy Robinson, m 
76, U.S. A., who had been an army 
surgeon for several years, died at Hot 
Springs, Ark., Nov. 6,1899. He grad- 
uated S. B. at Dartmouth in 1872. 
Major Robinson was born in this State 
in 1854, and was the eldest son of 
George I. Robinson. He was ap- 
pointed to West Point from Massa- 
chusetts, and was made an assistant 
surgeon in 1877. He was assigned 
to duty at Fort Missoula, Mont., where 
he served four years. In Jan., 1882, 
he was promoted to be captain and 
assistant surgeon, and detailed as post 
surgeon at Fort Spokane, Wash. He 
remained there until June, 1884, and 
was then sent on detached service to 
Alaska for six months. He served as 
post surgeon at Fort Klamath, Ore., 
and Fort Brown, Tex., and as assistant 
surgeon at Fort Hamilton, N. Y. He 
was promoted to be surgeon-major in 
May, 1892. 

H. N. Gay, A. M., 96, is living at 
53 Via Poli, Rome, Italy, engaged on 
historical work. 

S. P. Sharples, s 66, has been reap- 
pointed state inspector and assayer of 
liquors for Massachusetts. 

C. T. Tatman, / ’94, of Worcester, 
was reélected in November to the 
Mass. House of Representatives. 
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Prof. S. E. Baldwin, L. S., 62, is a 
member of the Yale University Coun- 
cil. 

Dr. Jerrie Knowlton Phillips, m’85, 
a well-known Bangor (Me.) physician, 
died there Nov. 5. He was born in 
Bangor, Feb. 25, 1858. He prepared 
for college at Andover Academy. He 
entered the Harvard Medical School, 
and took a four years’ course, grad- 
uating with honors. In 1885-86 he 
was interne at the Mass. General Hos- 
pital ; going thence to Germany for 
study in the hospitals, after which he 
went to Dublin, where he remained for 
some time as interne at the Rotunda 
Lying-in Hospital. He settled in Ban- 
gor in 1888, and had since been en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession. 
He was a member of the Maine Medi- 
eal Association, and of the Penobscot 
County Medical Association, of the Har- 
vard Club of Bangor, of the Harvard 
Medical School Alumni Association, 
and of the Tarratine Club of Bangor. 

Dr. W. J. Hammond, m ’99, has 
settled in Dorchester. 

Charles Peirce Stetson, L. S., ’57, one 
of the best known lawyers in Maine, 
died at his home in Bangor, Me., on 
Sept. 29, 1899, aged 64 years. He was 
a son of the late Charles Stetson, of 
Bangor. He was graduated at Yale 
in 1855, and, after studying at the 
Harvard Law School and in the office 
of Rowe & Bartlett in Bangor, he began 
practice in Bangor. He was county 
attorney of Penobscot County for 12 
years. He was counsel for several 
corporations, and at the time of his 
death he was president of the European 
and North American Railway, vice- 
president of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, and director inthe First National 
Bank, Union Insurance Co., and Ban- 
gor Gas Light Co. A widow and one 
son survive. 
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Dr. William Pitt Brechin, m ’72, 
died in Boston on Dec. 10. He was 
born in Cornwallis, N. S., March 11, 
1851, and after attending the public 
schools in Nova Scotia he entered the 
Harvard Medical School. Since his 
graduation in 1872 he had practiced 
medicine in Boston. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Medical Society, the 
American Medical Association, the 
Boston Medical Association, and the 
New England Historic Genealogical 
Society. From 1872 to 1874 he was 
assistant surgeon at the Mass. Chari- 
table Eye and Ear Infirmary. He was 
prominent in Masonic circles, being a 
member of De Molay Commandery, 
Knights Templar, the Massachusetts 
Consistory, Boston Lodge of Odd Fel- 
lows, Boston Encampment, Shawmut 
Canton, St. Paul’s Royal Arch Chapter 
and the grand Royal Arch Chapter of 
Massachusetts. He had been grand 
representative of the grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of Nebraska to the grand 
chapter of Massachusetts, and was at 
the time of his death junior grand war- 
den of Mt. Olivet Chapter of Rose 
Croix, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, 
of the northern Masonic jurisdiction. 
He published several medical papers, 
and also ‘‘ The History of Kings Coun- 
ty, N. S., and its Early New England 
Families,” including the genealogy of 
the Webster, Wells, Barnaby, Cold- 
well, Beckwith, Tupper, Morton, 
Strong, Belcher, and many other fam- 
ilies who settled in Nova Scotia. His 
first wife was Miss Alice F. Edmonds, 
who died in 1894 ; and his second, who 
was Miss Bertha H. Hall, survives him 
without children. 

Dr. C. F. Dole, M. S., ’99, is house 
surgeon in the Carney Hospital, Boston. 

W. K. Denison, A. M., ’92, has been 
appointed professor of Latin in Tufts 
College. 
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Dr. James Martineau, h ’72, for 60 
years the most eminent Unitarian 
minister in Great Britain, died in 
London on Jan. 12. He came of 
Huguenot stock, and was born in Nor- 
wich, England, April 21, 1805. He 
graduated at Manchester New College 
in 1827, had a parish in Dublin till 
1832, then for 25 years was pastor in 
Liverpool. In 1840 he became profes- 
sor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy at Manchester 
New College ; subsequently he fol- 
lowed this college to London, and was 
its principal from 1868 to 1885, and 
till 1872 was minister of the Little 
Portland St. Chapel, London. His 
best known sermons are contained in 
“ Endeavors after the Christian Life,” 
1843 and 1847, and “Hours and 
Thoughts on Sacred Things,” 1876 
and 1880. Among his theological and 
philosophical works are: “The Ra- 
tionale of Religious Belief,” “Types 
of Ethical Theory,” 1885 ; “ Spinoza,” 
1882; and “A Study of Religion.” He 
was an LL. D. of Harvard in 1872; 
S. T. B., Leyden, 1875, and Edinburgh, 
1884 ; D.C. L., Oxford, 1888; Litt. D., 
Dublin, 1892. 

The Rev. Abraham Berglund, Div. 
Sch., ’98, has accepted a call to the 
People’s Church (Unitarian), at Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

Dr. George Rogers Hall, m ’46, died 
at Brush Hill, Milton, on Dec. 24, 
aged about 78 years. He graduated 
A. B. at Trinity College in 1842, and 
had practiced his profession over 50 
years. 

Edward Bigelow Hitchcock, d ’77, 
died at Newton on Jan. 26. He was 
born in Newton, Feb. 5, 1854. He 
was an active member and one of the 
five founders of the Harvard Odonto- 
logical Society, and an active member 
of the Mass. Dental Society. 


At the city election in Newport, R. 
I., on Nov. 7, W. P. Sheffield, Jr., L. 
S., ’78, and Clarke Burdick, L. S., ’94, 
were elected members of the School 
Committee of Newport. 

Dr. Enoch Adams, m’51, a physician 
of Litchfield, Me., died there on Jan. 
23. He was born in Andover, Me., 
May 21, 1829, and graduated from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1851. At 
the breaking out of the war he was 
appointed by Gov. Washburn surgeon 
of the 14th Maine Vols., serving under 
Gen. Butler in New Orleans, and in 
the Red River expedition under Gen. 
Banks. He was an active Mason, 
member of Litchfield lodge and Gar- 


diner chapter, also a member of the’ 


Maine and Kennebec County Medical 
Association. He was elected repre- 
sentative in 1887. He married, in 
1851, Mary H. Case, who survives 
him with six children. 

Dr. Nathan Prindle Wyllie, d ’92, 
who died at Roxbury on Jan. 26, was 
born in Pittsfield on Jan. 28, 1859. 
He was an active member of the Har- 
vard Dental Alumni Association, and 
of the Mass. Dental Society. At the 
Harvard Dental School he served as 
assistant demonstrator of Operative 
Dentistry, 1894-98, as instructor in 
Extracting and Anaesthesia, 1898-99, 
and as instructor in Materia Medica 
and Anaesthesia, 1899-1900. 

Prof. E. B. Delabarre, p ’89, is a 
member of the executive committee 
of the American Pyschological Asso- 
ciation. 

Prof. Wm. James, m ’69, is a dele- 
gate from the American Psychological 
Association to the International Con- 
gress of Psychology at Paris. Prof. 
James expected to deliver a course of 
Gifford lectures in Scotland this win- 
ter, but owing to illness he had to 
postpone their delivery. 
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J. W. Foster, L. S., ’55, ex-secretary 
of state, has accepted an invitation to 
deliver a course of three lectures at 
the University of Illinois, probably in 
April, on the early diplomatic history 
of the United States. 

Pres. D. C. Gilman, h ’76, of Johns 
Hopkins, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence, which he will spend 
in Europe. 

B. R. Green, Se. Sch., 63, is trea- 
surer of the Washington, D.C., Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

Dorman Bridgman Eaton, / 50, died 
in New York city on Dec. 23. He 
was born at Hardwick, Vt., June 23, 
1823 ; graduated A. B. from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1848, and from 
the Harvard Law School in 1850. He 
first practiced law with Prof. Wm. 
Kent, h ’47, Royall Professor at the 
Law School and author of Kent’s 
“Commentaries.” He early inter- 
ested himself in civil service reform, 
and after his return from Europe in 
1866 he took an active part in the 
purification of New York city poli- 
tics. So effective was his work against 
the Tweed Ring that one of Tweed’s 
men assaulted and nearly killed him. 
After several years spent in regaining 
his health, Mr. Eaton was appointed 
by Pres. Grant in 1873 a member of 
the first Civil Service Reform Com- 
mission. In 1875 he resigned, as Con- 
gress tried to crush the Commission 
by cutting off appropriations for its 
work ; but two years later, at the re- 
quest of Pres. Hayes, he revisited 
England and prepared an historical 
report on the English civil service. 
He helped to draft the Pendleton Act, 
and was appointed by Pres. Arthur a 
member of the first commission under 
that act. Pres. Cleveland reappointed 
him in 1885, and he served a year 
longer. In addition to civil service 


reform, he actively promoted all 
efforts for better citizenship. He 
drafted the acts creating a metropoli- 
tan board of health and police courts 
for New York city, and he prepared 
a code of laws for the District of Co- 
lumbia. He was the author of several 
works, the most important being “The 
Independent Movement in New York,” 
“ Civil Service in Great Britain,” and 
“ Municipal Government,” — the last 
being issued only a few weeks before 
his death. He was a prominent Uni- 
tarian, having helped to organize the 
National Conference, of which he was 
a vice-president. The University of 
Vermont made him Doctor of Laws 
in 1874. He married in 1856 Annie 
S. Foster, who survives. By his will 
Mr. Eaton bequeathed $100,000 to 
Harvard College, a similar sum to 
Columbia, and other large sums to 
hospitals and charities. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


A statue to Daniel Webster, A 1804, 
was unveiled at Washington, D. C., 
on Jan. 19. Senator W. E. Chan- 
dler, / ’54, read the letter from Stilson 
Hutchins presenting the statue to the 
United States; Secretary J. D. Long, 
’57, accepted the work on behalf of the 
government, and Senator H.C. Lodge, 
71, delivered an oration. The statue 
is the work of an Italian sculptor, 
Trentanovo. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Lying-in Hospital Corporation, Na- 
thaniel Thayer, ’71, was elected presi- 
dent; H. H. Sprague, ’64, vice-pres.; 
G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, treas.; W. D. 
Sohier, L. S., ’76, sec.; and Oliver 
Ames, ’86, C. W. Hubbard, ’78, Samuel 
Wells, 57, Dr. J. C. Warren, ’63, Dr. 
G. B. Shattuck, ’63, and G. G. Crocker, 
64, trustees. 
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The old College bell, which had been 
in use for nearly 60 years, cracked 
before Christmas. <A new bell, less 
mellow in tone, has been hung in the 
belfry of Harvard Hall, and was rung 
for the first time for evening service 
on Jan. 7. 

The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, at its annual meeting in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., elected R. S. Peabody, ’66, 
president, and H. H. Van Brunt, ’54, 
a director. 

B. C. Clark, 53, D. H. Coolidge, 
’54, and E. G. Porter, ’58, are directors 
of the Bostonian Society. 

The Mass. Prison Association met 
on Jan. 9, and elected among its offi- 
cers: Pres., J. G. Thorp, ’79; vice- 
pres., Joseph Lee, ’83, R. H. Dana, 
74; directors, S. J. Barrows, t 775, 
Prof. Edward Cummings, ’83, R. T. 
Paine, ’55, J. G. Thorp, ’79, and Moses 
Williams, ’68. 

R. S. Peabody, ’66, Robert Bacon, 
80, J. J. Storrow, ’85, J. W. Lund, 
’90, and W. S. Youngman, ’95, are the 
trustees of the Weld Boat Club. 

The committee of which Prof. C. E. 
Norton, ’46, is chairman, has purchased 
the library of Romance literature once 
owned by James Russell Lowell, ’38, 
and the collection has been removed 
from Elmwood to the Warren House, 
where it is placed near the Child Li- 
brary. It will be known as the Lowell 
Memorial Library of Romance Litera- 
ture, and contains more than 700 vol- 
umes. The funds to purchase the 
books were subscribed in answer to an 
appeal made last February. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, °41, and 
Judge Robert Grant, ’73, are vice- 
presidents of the recently formed Bos- 
ton Authors’ Club. 

H. McK. Twombly, ’71, and W. C. 
Whitney, L. S., 63, are directors of 
the National Union Bank, New York. 
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A bust of R. W. Emerson, ’21, has 
been placed in the Second Church, 
Boston, of which he was minister for 
three years, 1829-32. 

Shortly before the close of the Sym- 
phony Concert in Sanders Theatre, 
Jan. 9, there was a loud explosion, 
followed by the smell of gases. The 
audience rose and quietly left the 
Theatre. Fragments of a “bomb,” 
with clock attachment, were found in 
a closet near the entrance. It was re- 
ported that during the day the janitor 
found a bag under one of the seats in 
the upper gallery, and, not suspecting 
its contents, had put it in the closet 
to await an owner. The clock being 
set at 9.20 showed that the “bomb,” 
or giant cracker, had been placed to 
go off during Prof. A. C. Coolidge’s 
lecture, which is held from 9 to 10 on 
Friday morning. 

At the last Ohio state election, 
Nicholas Longworth, ’91, Rep., and 
G. P. Hunt, [’96], Fusion, were elected 
members of the state legislature. 

At the inauguration of the new city 
government of Newport, R. I., on 
Jan. 1, J. S. Brown, ’92, was reélected 
city solicitor, and R. M. Franklin, ’91, 
was reélected judge of probate. 

The reception to scholarship win- 
ners was given on Dec. 21 by Dr. A. T. 
Cabot, ’72. 

The Greek marble statue of Me- 
leager is now mounted on its pedestal 
in the large hall on the ground floor 
of the Fogg Museum. This is an ori- 
ginal of great beauty, having the char- 
acteristics of the best work of the 
fourth century B. C. 

The Student Volunteer Committee 
made its usual collection of clothing 
in December. 

The Dudleian Lecture was given 
Nov. 22 by Prof. Toy on “ Pope Leo 
XIII.” 
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The Sargent prize will be given this 
year for the best metrical translation 
of the fourth ode of the fourth book 
of Horace. 

The business done at the Coipera- 
tive Society for the year ending Jan. 1 
amounted to $93,364.75, an increase 
of $19,436.41 over last year. 

An explosion of chemicals in the 
photographic room on the top floor 
of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory 
caused a slight fire on Jan. 18. Be- 
fore the engines arrived, the men in 
the laboratory had put out the fire 
with hand grenades. The loss was 
about $200. 

Oliver Ames, ’86, is president, and 
G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, vice-president, of 
the Automobile Omnibus Co., Boston. 

Profs. Theobald Smith, ’84, and 
H. C. Ernst, ’76, are members of the 
Council of the Society of American 
Bacteriologists. 

Two students who were detected 
removing reserved books from the Li- 
brary had their names posted in the 
reading room, and were debarred from 
all use of the Library for a month. 

The number of men in8 A. M. lec- 
tures is slightly over 300, and is about 
the same as in 3.30 P. M. lectures. 

The money spent daily at Memorial 
Hall for coal amounts to $8.74; for 
gas, $3.14; for repairs, 82 cents; for 
wages of employees, $123.17; for 
food, $442.28. The cost of running 
the hall for a single day may there- 
fore be approximately fixed at $578.15. 

The University Catalogue for the 
current year was issued Jan. 20. It 
makes a volume of 730 pages, of which 
250 are taken up with the names of 
the officers, students, prize-winners, 
and last June’s graduates. The time 
seems to be near when by printing 
these names in different type consider- 
able space may be saved. The suc- 
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ceeding 20 pages, devoted to a brief 
history of the University and to its 
statutes, contain much interesting 
matter, which is kept standing from 
year to year. Then follow 350 pages 
giving full information as to admis- 
sion requirements, courses of study, 
fees, and regulations of all branches 
of the University. A brief description 
of the Chapel, Library, and Scientific 
Establishments, with a list of their 
officers, and of the management of 
athletic sports, completes the main 
body of the work. An additional 
section of 16 pages relates to Rad- 
cliffe, and the directory and index fill 
57 pages. The ease with which the 
Catalogue can be used for reference 
has been greatly increased since the 
general re-arrangement two years ago. 
As usual, there is provided a map of 
Cambridge, showing the location of 
University buildings and of the dwell- 
ings of officers. The Catalogue is no 
longer distributed gratuitously. Copies 
bound in cloth are 75 cents (postpaid, 
85 cents) each, and will be sent on 
receipt of price. Address the Publi- 
cation Agent, 2 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Harvard University Register, as 
the successor of the Index is called, 
shows this year an improvement over 
the volume last year, and is much 
better than the Index ever was. It 
contains full records of all athletic 
events; lists of nearly all the student 
organizations, whether social, literary, 
or athletic; lists of students arranged 
both alphabetically and by dormitories; 
the names and residences of all Univer- 
sity officers; and a supplement of sim- 
ilar information concerning Radcliffe. 
How fast new organizations arise at 
Harvard may be inferred from the 
fact that there are 20 in this year’s 
Register that did not appear last year. 
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The Register might further give each 
year the names of the societies which 
have died. It is rather premature to 
print the doggerel “ University Song ” 
along with “Fair Harvard,” as if it 
had been permanently adopted. One 
of the innovations which will interest 
graduates is the brief description 
prefixed to the lists of many of the 
social clubs. Copies of the Register, 
bound in cloth, will be sent postpaid 
on application to the editor, M. W. 
Barber, 32 Stoughton Hall, Cam- 
bridge; price 75 cents each. J. B. 
Gore, ’00, is assistant editor. 

The late Mrs. Mary Ann P. Weld, 
of Boston, bequeathed $10,000 to 
Harvard. 

The dinner in honor of last year’s 
University Crews was held at the 
American House Nov.17. J. J. Stor- 
row, 85, presided; C. C. Beaman, ’61, 
was toastmaster. Among the other 
speakers were President Eliot, Major 
H. L. Higginson, Gov. Roosevelt, 
Gov. Wolcott, W. H. Moody, Prof. 
I. N. Hollis, E. C. Storrow, Gen. W. 
A. Bancroft, B. H. Dibblee, 99, and 
F. L. Higginson, 00. A. S. Pier, ’95, 
read a humorous poem on the races, 
and S. F. Batchelder, 93, on the way 
the news was received in Paris. Prof. 
Hollis pronounced rowing “ our very 
best sport;” and as to the criticism 
of the expense sometimes made, he 
figured out that it is about $30 a man 
per year. As the charge for each 
course at Harvard is $35 a year, he 
regarded that as moderate expense 
for so valuable a means of developing 
ouryouth. Pres. Eliot gave an account 
of the races of 1858 and the origin of 
Harvard’s color, which is printed else- 
where. Gov. Roosevelt advocated 
making Yale Harvard’s chief adver- 
sary in athletic contests. Dr. W. A. 
Brooks, ’87, presented souvenir gold 
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oars to the victorious oarsmen. E. C. 
Storrow, ’89, urged that the race at 
New London be triangular. About 
400 men attended. 

At the Cambridge city election on 
Dec. 12 the following Harvard men 
were candidates, the names of those 
elected being designated by a star; 
For mayor. *E. L. Champlin, /’80, D. 
T. Dickinson, ’88; for common council, 
*Stoughton Bell, 96, *J. D. Hill, L. S., 
90, *J. D. Merrill, 89, *Thorndike 
Spalding, ’95, J. E. Sharkey, ’99, 
*E. E. Clark, 94, *W. H. Lewis, 
l 95; for school committee, *F. W. 
Taussig, 79. 

Many Harvard men took part in the 
sessions of the American Historical 
Association, which convened at Boston 
from Dec. 27 to Dec. 30. Mayor 
Quiney, ’80, gave the address of wel- 
come at the opening meeting, and 
Gov. Wolcott, ’70, at the public meet- 
ing. Papers were read by A. L. 
Lowell, ’77, on “The Selection and 
Training of Colonial Officials, in Eng- 
land, Holland, and France;” by Prof. 
E. C. Smyth, h ’86, on “ The Christo- 
logy of Origen; ” by C. F. Adams, ’56, 
“A Plea for Military History;” by 
Prof. J. H. Robinson, ’87, “ Sacred 
and Economic History;” by Prof. W. 
J. Ashley, “A Plea for Economic 
History;” by Prof. S. M. Maevane, 
73, on “ Democracy and Diplomacy.” 
The Association was invited by the 
Harvard Corporation to a lunch in 
Memorial (Dec. 29), where Pres. C. 
W. Eliot, 53, spoke. There was 
also a tea at Radcliffe. A. L. Lowell, 
77, was chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements; Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, 
chairman of the Programme Com- 
mittee; and Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, 
chairman of the Committee on Guests. 
Among the officers elected for 1900 
are C. F. Adams, ’56, vice-pres.; Sen- 
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ator G. F. Hoar, ’46, and Prof. A. B. 
Hart, ’80, executive council. 

The Fifth Congress of the American 
Physicians and Surgeons will be held 
at Washington, D. C., on May 1-3, 
under the presidency of Prof. H. P. 
Bowditch, 61. Papers on Bacterio- 
logy will be presented by Profs. Theo- 
bald Smith, ’84, H. C. Ernst, ’76, and 
W. S. Thayer, ’85, and by Dr. R. 
C. Cabot, 89, and Dr. George Dock, 
h’95. Dr.C. J. Blake, m’65, will read 
an essay on “ The Sociological Status 
of the Physician,” and Dr. S. W. 
Mitchell, 2 ’86, a poem on “The Evo- 
lution of the Physician.” 

The Cambridge School Board has 
decided to allow advanced Harvard 
and Radcliffe students in education to 
teach in certain schools of Cambridge. 
Those designated are the Agassiz and 
Russell Schools, and any high schools 
where the principals express a desire 
for extra services. 

On Dec. 20 the formal announce- 
ment of Prize-Winners was made. 
Dean L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, presided, 
and gave an account of the origin of 
deturs. Dr. Wm. Everett, 59, spoke 
on the glories of scholarship. Pres. 
Eliot defined some of the qualities 
which make great scholars. A pam- 
phlet giving the names of the prize- 
winners for the year, and of Bowdoin 
prize-winners from the beginning, was 
distributed. Dean Briggs and Profs. 
Wendell and Morgan form the com- 
mittee in charge of these exercises, 
which it is expected will be held 
yearly. 

Dorman B. Eaton’s Bequest.— The 
late D. B. Eaton, /’50, has left $100,- 
000 apiece to Harvard and Columbia. 
Concerning his bequest to Harvard he 
wrote ; “I do not attempt to prescribe 
the specific instruction to be given 
through this professorship; but I may 


say that I have endowed it not only in 
the faith that it will always be filled 
by an able and patriotic citizen, zeal- 
ously devoted to its purpose, but in 
the hope that, through its teaching, 
the great principles upon which our 
national Constitution is based, and in 
conformity to which administration 
should be carried on, will be vindi- 
cated and strengthened ; that the fit 
relations between parties and govern- 
ment will be made plain; that the ob- 
ligations of the moral law and of 
patriotic endeavor in party politics 
and all official life will be persuasively 
expounded; that the just relations be- 
tween public opinion, party opinion, 
and individual independence will be 
set forth; that an effective influence 
will be exerted for making public 
administration and legislation in the 
United States worthy of the charac- 
ter and intelligence of their people ; 
and that not only the statutory lessons 
of history will be presented, but that 
the most appropriate and effective 
means of practical wisdom in our day 
will be considered for preventing cor- 
ruption and partisan despotism in 
politics and government ; and for in- 
ducing and enabling the most worthy 
citizens fairly to exercise a controlling 
power in the republic. It seems to 
me that these lessons — and especially 
such as may be drawn from the history 
of the ancient Italian and Dutch re- 
publics, and from that of England — 
have been by no means adequately 
expounded in the teachings of our 
political science.” 

The Ingersoll Lecture on the Im- 
mortality of Man was given Nov. 10 
and Dec. 1 by Prof. Josiah Royce, 
who took for his subject, “The Con- 
ception of Immortality.” 

On Dec. 5, G. B. Gordon started 
for Central America to direct another 
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archaeological expedition for the Pea- 
body Museum. He expects to resume 
work at Copan. 

The committee in charge of matters 
relating to the Harvard Union have 
been proceeding slowly and cautiously. 
They believe that it is much more im- 
portant to avoid mistakes in a work 
of this kind than to get it done 
quickly, and they wish not only to 
give careful consideration themselves 
but to profit by outside advice. They 
have welcomed, therefore, all expres- 
sions of interest from graduates and 
undergraduates, and they hope that 
those wishing to make suggestions on 
any question connected with the Club 
will not hesitate to do so now, when it 
is time. McKim, Mead & White have 
made some first plans of a building 
which are still being revised and im- 
proved, and are not yet ready to be 
put before the public. Communica- 
tions may be addressed to Mr. Archi- 
bald Cary Coolidge, 4 Randolph Hall, 
Cambridge. The students have re- 
cently been discussing the proposed 
site. The Crimson has favored taking 
part of College House; others favor 
the Dane Hall location; others, again, 
the Foxcroft House. 

Medical School Notes.—The Corpo- 
ration has awarded a second Hilton 
Scholarship of $225 to the Medical 
School.— The David Williams Cheever 
Scholarship for 1900 has been awarded 
to C. S. Oakman, 1 M., and the Lewis 
and Harriet Hayden Scholarship to 
T. H. Thomas, 1 M. — The first class 
of the Medical School has elected the 
following officers: President, J. W. 
Lane; sec., C. S. Oakman; execu- 
tive committee, G. O. Clark, J. A. Ho- 
mans, and T. H. Endicott. — The most 
important event of the year is the 
consolidation of the Medical, Dental, 
and Veterinary Schools under a single 
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Faculty of Medicine. Details are 
given in the Corporation Records. 
Dr. W. L. Richardson, ’64, has been 
elected Dean of the new Faculty. — 
The late Mrs. Caroline Brewer Croft, 
daughter of Gardner Brewer, be- 
queathed $100,000, for researches into 
the cause and cure of cancer, to Drs. 
H. K. Oliver, ’52, and J. C. Warren, 
63. They have turned over the be- 
quest to Harvard, and the Medical 
School has organized the work to be 
prosecuted. Dr. E. H. Nichols, ’86, 
goes to Europe to study cancer abroad. 
— The new system of studies at the 
School has thus far been satisfactorily 
carried out. 

Health of the Students. — According 
to the report of Dr. M. H. Bailey, 
medical visitor, during the year 1898- 
99 there were 2705 cases of illness 
reported, viz.: colds, etc., 2153; ty- 
phoid fever, 5; measles, 48; mumps, 
2; headache, 126; overwork, 7; in- 
juries, 93; “at home,” etc., 54; mis- 
cellaneous, 1217. The largest num- 
ber ill at one time was in December, 
144; the maximum number ill at one 
time in Cambridge over three days 
was 65, in March. The medical vis- 
itor had 2341 consultations, of which 
1397 were at his office in the Scientific 
School, and 944 were in the students’ 
rooms. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute, Prof. C. E. 
Norton, ’46, gave the president’s ad- 
dress; Profs. W. W. Goodwin, ’51, 
and F. W. Putnam, s 62, and C. P. 
Bowditch, 63, read papers. 

Observatory Notes. — The Observa- 
tory prepared to photograph the ex- 
pected shower of Leonids in Novem- 
ber, but they failed to appear. — To 
the Paris Exposition have gone 16 
transparencies from plates taken at 
Cambridge and Arequipa, three wing 
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frames holding about 200 pictures of 
star clusters and planets, and 20 wall 
pictures of work done at observatories. 
The exhibits are arranged in order to 
a height of 13 feet. — Experiments 
are being conducted at the Observa- 
tory with a view to using the light of 
the stars as a standard of light in 
photography. 

Prizes. — A. L. Cross, ’95, won the 
Toppan Prize for an essay on “The 
Anglican Episcopate and the Ameri- 
ean Colonies.” W. B. Munroe, p 
’99, took the Sumner Prize, his essay 
being on “ The Feasibility of an Uni- 
versal Staatenbund.” 

The residence of the students in 
the University this year is — Massa- 
chusetts, 2292; New York, 394; 
Pennsylvania, 146; Ohio, 137; Illinois, 
134; Maine, 112; New Hampshire, 
88; Rhode Island, 79; Missouri, 73; 
Connecticut, 50; New Jersey, 49; 
Canada, 45; California, 38; Iowa, 36; 
Indiana, District of Columbia, 28 
each; Wisconsin, 25; Vermont, 24; 
Michigan, 23; Maryland, 22; Minne- 
sota, 19; Nebraska, 18; Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, 17 each; Louisiana, 15; Colo- 
rado, 14; Georgia, Tennessee, 13 each; 
Hawaii, 12; Washington, 11; Texas, 
10; Virginia, Oregon, 9 each; Dela- 
ware, Montana, 8 each; Utah, W. 
Virginia, 7 each; Alabama, N. Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, England, 5 each; 
Japan, 4; S. Carolina, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, 3 each; Florida, Switzerland, 
France, 2 each; Idaho, Spain, Norway, 
Armenia, Scotland, Cuba, India, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Australia, Belgium, 1 
each. Total, 4093. 

R. T. Fisher and Frazier Curtis, 
98, are connected with the Division 
of Forestry, Washington, D. C., as is 
also Treadwell Cleveland, Jr., [’96]. 

The St. Louis Harvard men intend 
to support a scholarship similar to that 
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supported by the Chicago Harvard 
Club. 

W. P. Cohoe, ’99, and J. H. Patten, 
’97, represented the Graduate School 
at the annual meeting of the Feder- 
ation of Graduate Clubs in New York 
city during the holidays. Mr. Patten 
read a paper on “The Minimum Re- 
quirement for the Doctor’s Degree,” 
and was elected editor-in-chief and 
business manager of the Graduate 
Handbook for 1901. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

T. W. Vaughan, ’93, published in 
the Bulletin of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy, Cambridge (Sept., 
1899), “Some Cretaceous and Eocene 
Corals from Jamaica.” 

In the Psychological Review (vol. v, 
No. 4) Prof. Wm. James, m ’69, re- 
views Richard Hodgson’s “A Fur- 
ther Record of Certain Phenomena 
of Trance.” 

S. D. Judd, s ’94, has published the 
following scientific articles: “ Birds 
as Weed Destroyers,” Year Book, U. 
S. Dept. Agriculture, 1899; “The 
Efficiency of Some Protective Adapta- 
tions of Insects in securing them from 
the Attacks of Birds,” American Nat- 
uralist, June, 1899; “The Eye of 
Byblis Serrata,” Biological Society of 
Washington, 1899. 

Vol. x of Harvard Studies in Clas- 
sical Philosophy is announced, with the 
following contents : “Some Questions 
in Latin Stem Formation,” J. B. Green- 
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ough; “The Mouth-Piece of the 
Aiads,” A. A. Howard ; “ Metrical Pas- 
sages in Suetonius,” A. A. Howard ; 
“Tonic Capitals in Asia Minor,” W. N. 
Bates ; “ The Date of Libanius’s adyos 
emirdpios em "lovAiavg,” J. W. H. Wal- 
den ; “ Notes on the Symbolism of the 
Apple in Classical Antiquity,” B. O. 
Foster ; “ Greek Shoes in the Classical 
Period,” A. A. Bryant ; “The Attic 
Prometheus,” and “ Two Notes on the 
Birds of Aristophanes,” C. B. Gulick ; 
“ A Study of the Daphnis-Myth,” H. 
W. Prescott ; “The Religious Condi- 
tion of the Greeks at the Time of the 
New Comedy,” J. B. Greenough. 
(Ginn: Boston. $1.50.) 

The recent Spanish war is the 
theme of a novel entitled “Cleared 
for Action,” by Willis Boyd Allen, 
78. This novel is a sequel to “ Navy 
Blue,’’ and aims at mixing as much 
fact with imaginary adventures as is 
compatible with a romance of this 
kind. (E. P. Dutton & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Another Harvard novelist, Waldron 
K. Post, ’90, has been stirred to write 
a naval novel called “ Brunt Smith, 
U.S.N.” Mr. Post has chosen the war 
of 1812 for his fiction. (Putnam : 
New York.) 

«Educational Aims and Educational 
Values,” by Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of 
Harvard, contains seven papers which 
have appeared in the Educational Re- 
view and the School Review. The pur- 
pose of the first five essays is, as Prof. 
Hanus states, “to formulate the aims 
of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, and to describe the scope and 
methods of an education that meets 
the demands of modern life, both in 
its provisions for the development of 
the individual and in its training for 
social service.” The remaining chap- 
ters deal with the professional train- 


ing of the college-bred teacher, with 
the services of John Amos Comenius, 
and with the study of education at 
Harvard University, the last being a 
new essay. (Macmillan: New York. 
$1.) 

Dr. A. S. Eakle, assistant in Min- 
eralogy at the University Museum, 
has become the American editor for 
Groth’s Zeitschrift fiir Krystallogra- 
phie. 

“The Unpublished Legends of 
Virgil,” by Charles Godfrey Leland, 
h ’67, was recently brought out by 
the Macmillan Co., New York. 

Pres. D. C. Gilman, h ’76, of Johns 
Hopkins, has written “The Life of 
James Dwight Dana, Professor in Yale 
University.” It contains selections 
from his scientific correspondence, and 
is furnished with portraits, plates, and 
map. : 

Dr. W. R. Huntington, ’59, has 
printed “The American College a 
Breakwater against Plutocracy,” an 
address delivered at Hobart College, 
Commencement Day, June 21, 1889, 
Geneva, N. Y. 

George Riddle, ’74, has edited a 
volume of selections for readings and 
declamation. 

In a volume entitled “ A Century 
of Science, and Other Essays,’”’ John 
Fiske, ’63, reprints papers which have 
appeared during the past twenty years. 
In addition to the first essay, there 
are two others on scientific subjects, — 
“The Doctrine of Evolution,” and 
“The Part Played by Infancy in the 
Evolution of Man.” In the latter, 
Mr. Fiske states what he regards as 
his chief contribution to the doctrine 
of evolution. There are two memo- 
rial articles on fellow-historians, — 
Parkman and Freeman, of which the 
former is the more important ; in fact, 
it is the weightiest criticism of Park- 
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man we have seen. An article on 
“The Arbitration Treaty,” written in 
February, 1897, has a tone of optim- 
ism which our own and England’s 
wars in the past two years do not har- 
monize with. The jubilee address 
delivered in 1896, on “Cambridge as 
Village and City,” gives in due pro- 
portion history, reminiscence, and 
statistics. ‘*The Bacon-Shakespeare 
Folly ” and “Some Cranks and their 
Crotchets” contain much satire. In 
“Guessing at Half and Multiplying 
by Two,” Mr. Fiske goes beyond 
satire in criticising the Monday Lec- 
tures of Joseph Cook, ’64, who, by the 
way, is not “Rey.”’ Reviews of the 
life of Sir Harry Vane, by J. K. 
Hosmer, *55, and of “Myths and 
Folk-Lore of Ireland,” by Jeremiah 
Curtin, 63; a friend’s tribute to the 
late E. L. Youmans ; and an address 
on “ The Origin of Liberal Thought 
in America,’’ complete the varied con- 


tents. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $2. 
Harriette M. Forbes has edited 


‘‘The Diary of Rev. Ebenezer Park- 
man, of Westborough, Mass., for the 
months of Feb.-April, Oct., Nov., 1737, 
Nov., Dec., 1778, and the years 1779- 
1780. He graduated at Harvard in 
1721. The book has portraits, plates, 
and other illustrative matter, and is 
published at Westborough. 

H. B. Stanton, ’00, president of Le 
Cercle Frangais, wrote a biographical 
sketch of Cyrano de Bergerac to serve 
as an introduction to Le Pédant Joué, 
the play performed this season. 

“Liberty in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Frederic May Holland, ’59, 
is published by Putnam, New York. 

“The Comparative Physiology and 
Morphology of Animals,” by Prof. 
Joseph Le Conte, s ’51, was issued in 
January by Appleton, New York. 
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Recent announcements in the Beacon 
Biographies Series are “Grant,” by 
Owen Wister, ’82, and “ Hamilton,” 
by James Schouler, 59. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.: Boston.) 

Prof. George Santayana, ’86, has col- 
lected some of his essays, which will 
appear in a volume with the title, “ In- 
terpretation of Poetry and Religion.” 

Two volumes of essays — “ Makers 
of Literature,” by Prof. G. E. Wood- 
berry, ’77, and a second series of 
“Studies in Literature,” by Prof. L. 
E. Gates, ’84, are in the spring list of 
Macmillan, New York. 

“Of Making One’s Self Beautiful,” 
by W. C. Gannett, ’60, is published by 
the J. H. West Co., Boston. 

The January number of the Annals 
of Mathematics has the following con- 
tents : “On Three Dimensional Deter- 
minants,” E. R. Hedrick; ‘‘ On Tide 
Currents in Estuaries and Rivers,” 
Prof. E. W. Brown; ‘‘ Note on Netto’s 
Theory of Substitutions,” Dr. G. A. 
Miller; ‘‘ A Method of Solving Deter- 
minants,” Prof. G. Macloskie; “The 
Development of Functions,’ S. A. 
Corey ; “ Illustration of the Elliptic 
Integral of the First Kind by a Certain 
Link-Work,”’ Prof. Arnold Emceh; 
“Problems in the Theory of Continu- 
ous Groups,’’ Dr. C. L. Bouton. The 
Annals are published quarterly under 
the auspices of Harvard University; 
yearly subscription, $2. 

Moses King, ’81, has compiled “ The 
Dewey Reception in New York City,” 
980 views and portraits, with descrip- 
tive text. 

The Rev. W. M. Salter, ¢ ’76, has 
printed in a pamphlet two addresses 
on “ The Great Side” and ‘‘ The Ques- 
tionable Side ” of Walt Whitman. 

Jeremiah Curtin, ’63, is translating 
from the Polish “The Knights of the 
Cross,’’ the latest novel by Henryk 
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Sienkiewicz. 
Boston. ) 

Albert Gehring, ’94, has published 
a little volume of German poems 
(Gedichte, Cleveland, 1899) which re- 
veal a refined and attractive person- 
ality. While not in any way striking 
or powerful, they are a pleasant echo 
of Romantic melodies, and show that 
mirth, good-natured joyfulness, and 
sincere affection are cultivated by the 
Germans on the shore of Lake Erie 
as well as on the banks of the Rhine. 

Henry Goldmark, ’78, has reprinted, 
from the Transactions of the Associa- 
tion of Civil Engineers of Cornell 
University, an essay on “ Locks and 
Lock-Gates for Ship Canals.” 

L. Viereck, late member of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, is preparing a biogra- 
phy of Gov. Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
and will be glad to receive any facts 
or anecdotes, especially about Gov. 
Roosevelt’s college career. Address, 
520 Manhattan Ave., New York city. 

“The Choice of a College for a 
Boy,” a paper by C. F. Thwing, ’76, 
President of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, has been printed in Crowell’s 
‘What is Worth While Series.” It 
contains much practical advice, based 
on wide experience, and discusses such 
matters as whether to choose a city or 
country college, the balance to be kept 
between scholarship and athletics, de- 
nominational colleges, co-education, 
expenses, fraternities, student migra- 
tions, and specialization. (Crowell : 
Boston. 35 cents.) 

“Swarthmore Idylls,” by J. R. 
Hayes, ’89, is a beautiful little volume 
of verse inspired by student life and 
memories at Swarthmore College ; 
but as many of the sentiments in it are 
common to college men in general, it 
should interest other readers beside 
those who claim the Quaker College 


(Little, Brown & Co.: 
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as their Alma Mater. (Printed by 
John M. Rogers : Wilmington, Del.) 

Vol. ii of the Annals of the Lowell 
Observatory, established and main- 
tained at Flagstaff, Arizona, by Per- 
cival Lowell, ’76, embraces two dis- 
tinct lines of investigation, — first, the 
observations of Mars during the two 
most recent oppositions, by Mr. Lowell 
himself, assisted by Miss Leonard, Mr. 
Douglass, and Mr. Drew, in 1896 and 
in 1899, when the canals were well 
seen, although Mars was at his farthest; 
and second, researches on Jupiter and 
his satellites, by Mr. Douglass and 
Prof. W. H. Pickering. 

“ Practical Exercises in Elementary 
Meteorology,” by Robert de C. Ward, 
’89, instructor in Climatology at Har- 
vard, are designed to meet the need 
that now exists for a guide in such 
elementary observational and induc- 
tive studies in meteorology as may be 
carried on in grammar and high 
schools, its essential features being 
based upon the recommendations in 
the Report on Geography of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. The book contains 
specific instructions to the student as 
to the use of the ordinary instruments, 
the carrying out of meteorological 
observations, the investigation of sim- 
ple problems by means of the instru- 
ments, and the practical use of the 
daily weather maps. It is alsoadapted 
for use in preparing students for the 
examination in meteorology, which is 
one of the new elective subjects for 
admission to Harvard College and the 
Lawrence Scientific School. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.25.) 

Capt. A. T. Mahan, A 95, has gath- 
ered into a volume nine of his recent 
magazine articles on naval and expan- 
sionist topics. The book has the gen- 
eral title of “ Lessons of the War with 
Spain,” and presents a critical review 
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of the naval operations in that war, by 
the foremost naval expert. The other 
papers treat of “The Peace Confer- 
ence and the Moral Aspect of War ;” 
“The Relations of the United States 
to their New Dependencies ;” “ Dis- 
tinguishing Qualities of Ships of War;” 
and “Current Fallacies upon Naval 
Subjects.” There are two maps, — of 
Cuba and of the Caribbean Sea. 
(Little, Brown & Co. : Boston. Cloth, 
$2.) 

Dr. Max Poll, instructor in German 
at Harvard, has prepared “ Materials 
for German Prose Composition, vol. 
ii, Narrative and Descriptive.” With 
this is bound up an “ English-German 
Vocabulary,” by Prof. H. C. G. von 
Jagemann. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 
90 cents.) 

“The Source-Book of American 
History,” edited by Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, ’80, does not conflict with 
the same editor’s “ American History 
Told by Contemporaries.” It consists 
of 145 selections, from Columbus’s 
account of his “ Discovery of the New 
World” to Secretary Long’s speech on 
“ The Future of the Republic.” The 
selections are not only in most cases 
the most authentic pieces of history, 
but also are entertaining for general 
reading. Prof. Hart prefixes practi- 
cal introductions and lists of topics, 
to assist secondary school students. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 60 
cents. ) 

Cleveland Abbe, Jr., ’94, has re- 
printed his Johns Hopkins doctor’s 
dissertation, ‘‘ A General Report on 
the Physiography of Maryland ;” it 
first appeared in the Report of Mary- 
land State Weather Service, 1899, 
It is a quarto monograph of 160 pages, 
with maps, figures, and half-tone views. 

The Rev. Charles F. Dole, ’68, has 
written a useful book for young Amer- 
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icans of both sexes. It is entitled 
“The Young Citizen,” and contains 
straightforward talks on the things 
which every prospective citizen of this 
country ought to know. “ What 
Schools and Teachers are for ;” 
“ What the Children Can Do for Their 
City ;” “ Who Patriots Are ;” “ Trai- 
tors ;” “The Courts and Judges ;” 
“The People’s Money ;” “ The Army 
and Navy,’’ — these titles of some of 
the chapters sufficiently show what the 
book is about. But its real value 
comes from the high-minded, ideal 
tone which Mr. Dole has infused into 
it, and to its clear and simple style. 
A large number of portraits and of 
historical views give it that pictorial 
attraction which young readers first 
seek ina book. (Heath: Boston.) 

F. H. Rindge, ’79, has had privately 
printed at Cambridge a volume en- 
titled, “Can You Read Your Title 
Clear to a Mansion in the Skies?” It 
contains the following other essays : 
“A Lost Law ;” ‘* How Can We 
Know We are Born Again?” “ Are 
You Happy?” “The Advantage of 
Religion;” “‘Cleanse Thou Me from 
Secret Faults’;” “The Place of 
Duty ;” “Growing in Grace.” 

Dr. W. P. Montague, ’96, has re- 
printed, in pamphlet form, his two 
papers entitled “ A Plea for Soul Sub- 
stance,” which appeared in the Psycho- 
logical Review last autumn. (Macmil- 
lan : New York.) 

“Tn Primitive Love and Love-Sto- 
ries,” Henry T. Finck, ’75, the musi- 
cal critic of the New York Evening 
Post, treats a theme which grew natu- 
rally out of his earlier work on “‘ Ro- 
mantic Love and Physical Beauty.’’ 
(Scribner : New York.) 

Prof. C. H. Toy’s critical commen- 
tary of Proverbs has appeared. (Scrib- 
ner: New York.) 
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Prof. H. W. Hardon, ’82, has printed 
“The Philippine Case,” an address de- 
livered by him before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

N. H. Dole, ’74, has added to his 
editions of Fitzgerald’s Rubdiydt two 
volumes containing Fitzgerald’s trans- 
lation of “Salémén and Absdl,’’ and 
“ The Bird Parliament.” (L. C. Page 
& Co.: Boston.) 

The Rev. Greenough White, ’84, 
has written a biography of Dr. Jackson 
Kemper entitled “An Apostle of the 
Western Church.” (Whittaker: New 
York.) 

Charles Godfrey Leland, h ’67, has 
made a collection of “The Unpub- 
lished Legends of Virgil.” (Macmil- 
lan: New York.) 

“ Historic Side-Lights,” by H. P. 
Arnold, 52, has been published by 
Harper. It contains papers on the 
history of the great seal of the United 
States, on the character of Franklin, 
chairman of the committee appointed 
in 1776 to prepare a device for a seal, 
etc., and is illustrated with plates and 
facsimiles. 

C. B. Moore, ’73, has reprinted from 
the Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, of Philadelphia (vol. xi), a 
paper on ‘Certain Aboriginal Re- 
mains of the Alabama River.” (Quarto, 
62 pp., with map and woodcuts.) 

The Bishop Museum of Honolulu 
has issued the first number of its 
Memoirs, a quarto of 83 pages, with 
15 plates and many illustrations in the 
text. It has been prepared by the 
Director, Prof. W. T. Brigham, ’62, 
and printed at the private press of the 
Museum. The subject of the Memoir 
is the remarkable feather-work in 
which the Hawaiians at the time of 
their discovery were most expert. 
Prof. Brigham has illustrated copi- 
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ously the various types of feather- 
work, and prepared a comprehensive 
list of specimens known to exist in the 
collections of the world, among which, 
in this line, the Bishop Museum easily 
ranks first. 

‘‘Solomon and Solomonic Litera- 
ture,” by Moncure D. Conway, t ’54, 
was issued in the autumn by the Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Charles Lane Hanson, ’92, has edited 
“Representative Poems of Robert 
Burns, with Carlyle’s Essay on Burns,” 
for Ginn’s Standard English Classics 
Series. The selection is truly repre- 
sentative, but it would be better if 
Mr. Hanson’s comments were printed 
as footnotes instead of being given 
equal prominence with the poems. 
His outline sketch of Burns’s life is 
inadequate : we do not find, for in- 
stance, the dates of his subject’s birth 
or death, although these are usually 
considered indispensable to even the 
briefest biography. (Ginn : Boston.) 

On Jan. 1 the Macmillan Co. issued 
the first number of the Jnternational 
Review, “a magazine of contemporary 
thought.” On the advisory editorial 
board are Prof. J. H. Robinson, ’87, 
for history; Prof. Josiah Royce, for 
philosophy; Prof. C. H. Toy, for com- 
parative religion; and Prof. Joseph 
Le Conte, s 51, for geology. 

J. M. Oskison, Gr. Sch., 98-99, 
took the prize offered by the Century 
Magazine for a story by a college 
graduate of 1898. His story, “ Only 
the Master shall Praise,” was printed 
in the January Century. 

H. H. Fox, ’00, has written a 
two-step march, entitled “ Harvard 
Camp.” 

M. W. Barber, 00, will edit the 
1900 Class Album. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 


MEN. 


American Journal of Science. (Jan.) 
‘Explorations of the Albatross in the Pa- 
cific Ocean,’’ A. Agassiz, ’55. 

Atlantic. (Dec.) ‘‘ A Philistine View,” 
T.R. Lounsbury, h 93; ‘* The Seven Seas 
and the Rubdiydt,’’ P. E. More, p 793; 
‘** Platonic Friendship,’’ N. Hapgood, ’90. 
(Jan.) ‘‘ Reform in Theological Educa- 
tion,” W. De W. Hyde, ’79; ‘‘ Between 
Elections,’ J. J. Chapman, ’84. (Feb.) 
‘*The Library of Congress,’’ H. Putnam, 
*83; ‘* The American College in the 20th 
Century,’’ C. L. Smith, ’63. 

Century. (Jan.) ‘* Fellow Feeling as a 
Political Factor,’? T. Roosevelt, °80; 
‘Signs of Progress among the Negroes,’’ 
B. T. Washington, A ’96; ‘‘ Only the 
Master shall Praise,” J. M. Oskison, Gr. 
Sch., ’98. 

Critic. (Jan.) ‘‘ Literature,” J. J. 
Chapman, ’84; ‘‘ English Literature of the 
19th Century,’’ L. E. Gates, ’84; ‘‘Sea- 
sons,’’ M. A. De W. Howe, ’87. 

Educational Review. (Dec.) ‘*‘ Commer- 
cial Education,”’ C. W. Eliot, ’53. (Jan.) 
‘*R. H. Quick,” C. F. Thwing, ’76. (Feb.) 
**The Public High School of the 20th Cen- 
tury,”’ E. P. Seaver, ’64. 

Forum. (Jan.) ‘*‘ New Crimes and Penal- 
ties,’ S. J. Barrows, t’75; ‘‘Some Defects 
of the Kindergarten in America,” G.S. 
Hall, p’78. (Feb.) ‘* Needs of Southern 
Colleges,” J. L. M. Curry, / °45; ‘‘ Lon- 
gevity and Degeneration,’’ W. R. Thayer, 
81; ‘University Extension in Agricul- 
ture,’ A. E. True, Gr. Sch., ’82. 

Geographical Journal. (Nov.) ‘* Geo- 
graphical Cycles,’’ W. M. Davis, s ’69. 

Harper’s. (Jan.) ‘‘ What the Fathers 
of the Union Thought Concerning Terri- 
torial Problems,’’ A. B. Hart, ’80; ‘‘ The 
Right Hand of the Continent,” C. F. 
Lummis, [’81]. (Feb.) ‘‘ The Future of 
the Mississippi Valley,’ A. B. Hart, ’80, 

International. (Jan.) ‘* Influence of the 
Sun upon the Formation of the Earth’s 
Surface,’’ N. S. Shaler, s ’62; ‘‘ Recent 
Advance in Physical Science,” J. Trow- 
bridge, s °65; ‘‘The Theatrical Syndi- 
eate,’’ N. Hapgood, ’90. (Feb.) ‘‘ Recent 
Work in the Science of Religion,’’ C. H. 
Toy. 
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Munsey’s. (Jan.) ‘‘ Free Competition 
vs. Trusts,’? W. E. Chandler, /°54. 

National Geographic Magazine. (Jan.) 
“The Total Eclipse of the Sun May 28, 
1900,’ F. H. Bigelow, ’73; ‘‘ The Cape 
Nome Gold District,’’ F. C. Schrader, ’93. 

New England Magazine. ‘‘ Canterbury 
Cathedral,’ M. S. Snow, °65; ‘* Brook- 
field and West Brookfield,’’ D. H. Cham- 
berlain, / ’°64; ‘‘ A Prince in Disguise,” 
H. A. Clapp, ’60. (Feb.) ‘‘ Thomas Hutch- 
inson: H. C. 1727;”’ ““T. W. Higginson,”’ 
41, E. D. Mead. 

New World. (Dec.) ‘‘ Nemesis, or the 
Divine Envy,” P. E. More, p 93; ‘* The 
Distinctive Mark of Christianity,’’ C. C. 
Everett, ¢ ’59; ‘‘ Horace Bushnell,’’ C. F. 
Dole, °68; ‘‘Is Nature Christian,” F. 
Palmer, ’69; ‘‘ The Legendary Story of 
Christ’s Childhood,’’ M. A. Potter, ’95. 

Lippincott’s. (Jan.) ‘‘ An English Music 
Festival,’’ T. W. Surette, Sp., 91. 

North American Review. (Dec.) ‘‘ Con- 
gress and the Philippines,’’ P. Belmont, 
72; ‘*Consecrated Fallacies,” A. K. 
Fiske, ’66. (Jan.) ‘‘ Letters of R. L. Ste- 
venson,’”’ H. James, L. S., ’62. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Jan.) ‘‘ The 
Applications of Explosives,” C. E. Munroe, 
s’71; ‘*South Sea Bubbles of Science,’’ 
J. Trowbridge, s ’65. 

Psychological Review. (Sept.-Nov.) “A 
Plea for Soul Substance,’? W. P. Mon- 
tague, ’96. 

Scribner’s. (Jan.-Feb.) ‘‘ Oliver Crom- 
well,’’ T. Roosevelt, ’80. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Elementary Studies in Chemistry. 
By Joseph Torrey, Jr., Ph. D., Instrue- 
tor in Chemistry, Harvard University. 
(Holt: NewYork.) Elementaryinstruc- 
tion in chemistry, as at present carried 
on in most of the secondary schools 
and colleges, is usually unsatisfactory. 
It is generally conducted with the aid 
of a text-book or laboratory guide in 
which the proper way of performing an 
experiment and of getting the right 
“conclusion” is carefully set forth. 
If note-taking is encouraged, it is 
usually according toa prescribed form, 
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which detracts greatly from its educa- 
tional value. The power of independ- 
ent observation and inductive reason- 
ing is not apt to be cultivated under 
such asystem. Occasionally a teacher 
is found who has the proper conception 
of the laboratory idea, but as a general 
rule the reaction against indiscriminate 
laboratory work has not reached the 
elementary teachers. To such, a read- 
ing of Dr. Torrey’s book should be 
most useful and instructive, as the 
author has not only had many years’ 
experience in elementary teaching, but 
also ample opportunity as an examiner 
to note the defects in the present sys- 
tem. The intention of the author is 
not so much that the experiments in 
the book shall be exactly followed, but 
rather that the lectures should be re- 
garded as suggestions from which the 
teacher may plan a course adapted to 
his pupils and their needs. Still, if the 
book were followed in its entirety, it 
would be a welcome substitute for 
many of the laboratory manuals now in 
vogue. We regard the first 30 lectures, 
which constitute about three eighths 
of the subject-matter, as the best in 
the book. In these are clearly stated 
the methods of acquiring the know- 
ledge of facts from which deductions 
may be drawn, and upon which the 
present theories of chemistry are based. 
Most of the methods are quantitative; 
it might be said, perhaps, that there is 
too much quantitative work, for there 
is sometimes danger of disregarding 
the purely qualitative side of chemistry, 
and of always demanding the evidence 
of the balance. The modern theory 
of solution finds here the place that it 
should, and in this respect also is the 
book an advance over the ordinary 
methods of elementary instruction, for 
the latter has not yet felt to any ex- 
tent the influence which the ideas of 
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van’t Hoff and Arrhenius have had on 
all branches of chemical work. The 
rest of the book, which is largely de- 
scriptive, is excellent in its way, but 
not to our mind as distinctively ori- 
ginal as the first part. We hope that 
Dr. Torrey’s book will find the place 
that it deserves in every teacher’s li- 
brary as a suggestion for reform in the 
present methods of elementary teach- 
ing in chemistry. 

— Differences. By Hervey White, 
94. (Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50.) Freshness, delicacy, and 
charm are not qualities that one would 
look for in a story dealing with the 
slums of Chicago; yet these are the 
qualities that distinguish Mr. White’s 
tale and lift it out of the dismal com- 
pany of novels with a problem. The 
book has none of the exuberant humor 
that poured sunshine into the Mar- 
shalsea, none of the tragic glow that 
redeems Mr. Hardy’s little ironies, 
nor the volume of moral earnestness 
that ennobles Mr. Gissing’s work. 
But it has a sweetness of air, a deli- 
cacy in touching human relationships, 
a dignity and a reserve, that contrast 
most pleasantly with the brutal viola- 
tions of decencies that too often mark 
the literary treatment of the lives of 
the poor. Its not very happy title 
might have run instead: An Idyll of 
the Slums. And Mr. White has the 
touch that lends the indefinable quality 
of charm. Genevieve Radcliffe, hero- 
ine though she be, has too laborious a 
conscience and too slow instincts to be 
charming, except in the conventional 
sense. But Hester Carr and John 
Wade have it. And the children are 
charming. The opening chapters give 
a discreet but sufficiently vivid pic- 
ture of the work of a Settlement 
House. One wishes Mr. White would 
not talk of “the institutional hall” 
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when he means “ the hall of the insti- 
tution,” but in general his style is 
direct, simple, and (particularly in de- 
scriptions) singularly happy, though it 
sometimes squints a little, epithets be- 
ing not always quite correlated. With 
such skill is the first contact of Gen- 
evieve and John Wade managed, so 
discreetly are the incidents allowed 
to tell their own story, that the reader 
has the flattered feeling of being 
eleverer than the author. He won- 
ders if the latter realizes the situa- 
tion. The note of sex is touched at 
once firmly and delicately, and the 
alarm lest there is to be any discus- 
sion of its morbid phenomena is 
quickly allayed. The “healthiness of 
mind that comes with manual toil” 
saves John Wade, and with him the 
book, from any touch of pathological 
unpleasantness. The chapters that 
treat the growing intimacy of the 
society girl and the workingman are 
admirable. One realizes the wise 
knowledge of human nature that 
makes the Church of Rome clothe its 
sisters of charity in a vestal’s dress. 
The modification of intellectual pro- 
cesses by sex is drawn with equal truth 
and delicacy. A touch of sensuousness 
— very clean and wholesome — is not 
wanting. After Genevieve’s summer 
vacation the story lags. Having en- 
gaged our interest in so romantic a 
theme as the loves of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, and filled us with curiosity as 
to whether they will or will not find a 
gap in the wall of social prejudice, the 
author should not ask us to follow a 
long narrative of the hero’s adventures 
in search of work. This is, however, 
in itself well done, and we should be 
sorry to miss the delightful family of 
Belgian peasants. The story ends 
with a marriage that, for all its un- 
conventionality, promises happiness. 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 31. 29 
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One may doubt the deduction — which 
to be sure the author nowhere makes 
— that class barriers are to be over- 
thrown by mésalliances. One swallow 
does not make a social summer. But 
the story is strong, clean, and whole- 
some, —and one is glad to see a pipe 
playing so active and so useful a réle 
in life. 

—Contemporaries. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, ’41. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$2.) As a sort of supplement to his 
autobiographical “Cheerful Yester- 
days,’ Col. Higginson has collected 
nineteen of his magazine essays, and 
published them under the title, “ Con- 
temporaries.” They cover forty years 
in time, the first being a description of 
a visit to John Brown’s household in 
1859, and the last a discursive paper, 
“The Road to England,” printed re- 
cently in the Atlantic. Except for 
these, and the report of an evening 
with Mrs. Hawthorne, and an amusing 
account of the eccentricities of reform- 
ers, the subjects are all biographi- 
eal, viz.: Emerson, Alcott, Theodore 
Parker, Whittier, Whitman, Sidney 
Lanier, Lydia Maria Child, Helen 
Hunt, John Holmes, T. W. Harris, 
W. L. Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Sumner, Dr. Howe, and Grant. Owing 
to Col. Higginson’s friendly relations 
with many of these personages, his 
descriptions of their characters and 
lives have peculiar value. Needless to 
say, he always writes agreeably. Such 
a delightful character sketch as that of 
John Holmes is rarely seen ; and we 
can say of nearly every essay that, if 
it be not the best extant on its subject, 
it contains matter which anybody who 
studies these men and women can 
hardly afford to overlook. Col. Hig- 
ginson would have done well to affix 
the dates when these essays first ap- 
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peared. The paper on Sidney Lanier, 
for example, was evidently written 
several years ago, before Lanier’s 
Letters and other biographical mate- 
rial had been published ; consequently 
Col. Higginson’s criticism of Lanier, 
which was up to date in 1886, lacks 
completeness in 1899. So, too, writing 
of Sumner immediately after his death, 
a friend and admirer might excusably 
say, “I donotsee why Sumner’s great 
orations should not be preserved by pos- 
terity with those of Burke” (p. 287); 
but Col. Higginson, writing to-day, 
twenty-five years after Sumner’s death, 
would have to acknowledge that Sum- 
ner’s orations are already obsolete, 
while Burke’s still remain among the 
live masterpieces of English literature 
and of political thought. But, after 
all, the value of these papers does 
not depend on the casual opinions to 
which a reader may here and there 
take exception. The book abounds in 
anecdotes, and unveils many chance 
glimpses of notable persons, besides 
giving the opinions which one of their 
younger associates formed of them 
during a more or less intimate inter- 
course. And itseems likely that what- 
ever posterity may care to know about 
some of them — as Mrs. Child or John 
Holmes — it will find in these very 
essays. 

— The Pedagogues: a Story of the 
Harvard Summer School. By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, ’95. (Small, Maynard 
& Co.: Boston. $1.25.) One of the 
many vivid contrasts that our land 
affords us is that between its older 
and its younger types of civilization. 
It is a contrast a little too sharp for 
literary use, unless subdued by the 
glare of tragedy, or presented in the 
delicate aniline “ preparations ” of Mr. 
Howells. It demands, too, a generous 
soul in the interpreter. Mr. Pier has 
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taken the bull by the horns. One 
would hardly say, even in Boston, that 
the pair who furnish the fun of the 
story are not “typical” in any unkind 
sense. Their rdles demand that they 
appear in all their native unloveliness, 
which is not ‘“ western,” but human. 
The book is a clever one. Its humor 
is never ill-natured; the author’s feel- 
ing for his characters is one of sympa- 
thetic, if amused, interest ; and the 
familiar background is sketched in, in 
due subordination. Palatine turns out 
a better fellow than he seems on first 
acquaintance. His rdle excuses a touch 
of priggishness that is both academic 
and human,—the book could not 
spare the flavor that justifies its title. 
Miss Carleton probably makes of him 
something good, though she is the 
least successful figure in the book, as 
is apt to be the case with a dea ex 
machina. The jesting tale has an un- 


dertone of pathos, audible in the quaint. 


innocence of the New Hampshire 
schoolmistress with the conscience, and 
still more so in the uncanny lovers. It 
gives one a poignant sense of the fu- 
tility of even summer schools to see 
the two depart without even the thin- 
nest veneer of that which they had 
come so far to seek, whatever it was. 
Still, American civilization does not 
stand or fall with summer schools, 
and moralizing is out of place over 
Mr. Pier’s amusing story. 

— Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
By Ephraim Emerton, ’71, Ph. D., 
Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in Harvard University. He- 
roes of the Reformation. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, $1.50.) A writer 
who would picture the life of one of 
those few geniuses who have greatly 
and permanently influenced the thought 
and conduct of mankind —an Augus- 
tine or a Voltaire, a Petrarch or a 
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Luther —is bound to perform three 
distinct services for his readers. He 
must tell them of the man, his world, 
and his work. The skill and insight 
of the’writer is to be judged largely 
by his measure of success in maintain- 
ing a suitable proportion among these 
three elements of biography. The fun- 
damental difficulty invariably lies in 
correlating the homely weaknesses and 
private solicitudes of the great man 
with his tremendous historic influence. 
We must heartily felicitate Prof. Em- 
erton upon the admirable tact with 
which he has dealt with just this pro- 
blem. Erasmus, the shifty valetudi- 
narian, fearful of sweet wine and hot 
German stoves, hysterically apprehen- 
sive lest the very ideas which he most 
cherished might be spread abroad 
among the very people for whom they 
were especially intended, — how is such 
a personality to be frankly and faith- 
fully described without reducing him 
in the reader’s eyes to commonplace 
insignificance ? Yet Prof. Emerton 
has avoided this outcome. No defect 
of Erasmus’s character is obscured; 
and still, with all its petty selfishness, 
weaknesses, and contradictions, the 
heroic is clearly apparent. The reader 
heartily agrees, as he lays down this 
delightful volume, that “if there be a 
heroism of persistent work and cheer- 
ful endurance, of steady exclusion of 
all distractions, of refusal to commit 
one’s self to anything or anybody 
which might impede one’s chosen line 
of duty, then we may gladly admit 
Erasmus into the choice company of 
the Heroes of the Reformation.” 
Erasmus’s own letters form the 
main source for his life, and leave us, 
in spite of their voluminousness, but 
ill-instructed upon many interesting 
matters. Then the obvious equivoca- 
tions in them lead the candid investi- 


gator to suspect less palpable misre- 
presentations at every important crisis. 
“ At every stage of the study of Eras- 
mus one has,” as Prof. Emerton points 
out, “to ask first what he believed 
himself to be doing, then what he 
wished others to believe he was doing, 
then what others did think he was 
doing, and finally what the man ac- 
tually was doing.’’ Probably no one 
has ever led his readers so safely and 
pleasantly through narrow and devious 
paths to the truth about this extraor- 
dinary man as Prof. Emerton, whose 
sense of humor saves him from many 
a pitfall into which the heavy-footed 
pedant would surely stumble. The 
spirit of the letters which form so im- 
portant a portion of Erasmus’s eleven 
stout folios is clearly seen in Prof. 
Emerton’s copious and vivacious trans- 
lations. The other works are admira- 
bly analyzed, and illustrated by long, 
well-chosen extracts. The only criti- 
cism which might suggest itself is, 
that somewhat less space might have 
been given to the grumblings and dis- 
claimers of which the letters are full, 
and a correspondingly greater space to 
the nature of the influence of Erasmus, 
and the relations of his undertakings 
to those of his contemporaries. For 
example, we should gladly have learned 
more about that plan of Froben to 
“scoop ” the publishers of the Polyglot 
New Testament at Alcala. Then, too, 
it is a mistake to attribute to Erasmus 
the first proposal to establish a system 
of international arbitration, for this had 
been elaborately worked out by Pierre 
Dubois two centuries before. So far 
however, as the man himself and his 
deeds are concerned, as well as his re- 
lations with his English friends, and 
with Luther and Hutten at least, it 
would be difficult indeed to imagine a 
more scholarly and engaging account 
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than that which Prof. Emerton has 
given us.—J ames Harvey Robinson, ’87. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


For the Freedom of the Sea. A Romance 
of the War of 1812. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

The Art Life of William Morris Hunt, 
44. By Helen M. Knowlton. With illus- 
trations from his works. (Little, Brown 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $3.) 

Educational Aims and Values. By Paul 
H. Hanus, Assistant Professor of the His- 
tory and Art of Teaching, Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.) 

The World and the Individual. Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the University 
of Aberdeen. First Series. The Four 
Historical Conceptions of Being. By 
Josiah Royce, Professor of the History of 
Philosophy in Harvard University. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, $3.) 

The Harvard University Register of 
Organizations and Athletic Events, and 
Directory of Officers and Students, 1899- 
1900. M. W. Barber, ’00, Editor; J. B. 
Gore, '00, Asst. Editor. (Cloth, single 
copies, 75 cents each, postpaid; address 
M. W. Barber, 32 Stoughton Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 

Contemporaries. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, 41. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $2.) 

Plutarch’s Lives. Englished by Sir 
Thomas North. Vol. 7, Alexander the 
Great, Julius Ceasar, Alexander and 
Cesar, Phocion, Cato Utican. Vol. 8. 
Agis and Cleomenes, Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchi, Demosthenes, Cicero, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, Demetrius. Vol. 9. 
Mareus Antonius, Artaxerxes, Dion, 
Brutus. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
50 cents per vol.; complete in 10 vols. 
** Temple ”’ edition.) 

The Young Citizen. By Charles F. 
Dole, 68. (Heath: Boston.) 

Representative Poems of Robert Burns, 
with Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Edited, 
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with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by Charles Lane Hanson, ’92, Instructor 
in English in the Mechanies Arts High 
School, Boston. (Ginn: Boston.) 

The Choice of a College for a Boy. By 
Charles Franklin Thwing, ’76. (Crowell: 
Boston. Cloth, 35 cents.) 

The At-One-Ment Between God and Man. 
By Pastor Russell. Millennial Dawn, vol. 
v. (Allegheny, Pa.: Watch-Tower Bible 
and Tract Society. Paper, 25 cents.) 

Principles of Public Speaking. By 
Guy Carleton Lee, Ph. D., of Johns Hop- 
kins University. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth.) 

The Expert Cleaner. A Handbook of 
Practical Information for all who Like 
Clean Homes, Tidy Apparel, Wholesome 
Food, and Healthful Surroundings. Com- 
piled by Hervey J. Seaman. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.: New York. Cloth, 75 
cents.) 

A General Report of the Physiography of 
Maryland. By Cleveland Abbe, 94. 
Reprinted from Report of Maryland State 
Weather Service, vol. i, 1899. (Baltimore, 
Md.) 

Third Annual Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. Appendixes. 
(Government Printing Office: Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

Lessons of the War with Spain, and 
Other Articles. By Alfred T. Mahan, 
h 9. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.) 

The Successful Man of Business. By 
Benjamin Wood. Illustrations by Rich- 
ard F. George. 2d Edition, revised and 
enlarged. (Brentano’s: New York.) 

Differences. By Hervey White, 94. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

Soldier Rigdale. How He Sailed in the 
Mayflower, and How He served Miles 
Standish. By Beulah Marie Dix. With 
Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Philosophy of History. An Introduction 
to the Philosophical Study of Politics. 
By Alfred H. Lloyd, ’86. (George Wahr: 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

The Value of Religious Facts. A Study 
of Some Aspects of the Science of Reli- 
gion. By James Haughton Woods, °87. 
(E. P, Dutton & Co.: New York.) 
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Old Times and New. By Sarah Ham- 
mond Palfrey. (W. B. Clarke & Co.: 
Boston. Paper, 35 cents.) 

A Dividend to Labor, A Study of Em- 
ployers’ Welfare Institutions. By Nicho- 
las Paine Gilman, ¢ ’71. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$1.75.) 

How Much is Left of the Old Doctrines. 
By Washington Gladden. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25.) 

A Century of Science, and Other Es- 
says. By John Fiske, °63. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.) 

Materials for German Prose Composition. 
With Notes and Vocabulary, vol. ii, Nar- 
rative and Descriptive. By Max Poll, 
Ph. D., Instructor in German in Harvard 
University, with Vocabulary by Prof. 
H. C. G. von Jagemann. (Holt: New 
York. 12mo, cloth, 90 cents.) 

Cleared for Action. A Story of the 
Spanish-American War of 1898. Sequel 
to Navy Blue. By Willis Boyd Allen, 
78. Illustrated by George A. Traver. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

The Empire of the South. Its Resources, 
Industries, and Resorts. By Frank Pres- 
brey. (Published by the Southern Rail- 
way Co. Profusely illustrated, 4to.) 

Wild Eden. By George Edward 
Woodberry, °77. (Macmillan: New York. 
$1.25.) 

Source-Book of American History. Ed- 
ited for Schools and Readers, by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, ’80, Professor of History 
in Harvard University. With Practical 
Introductions. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 60 cents.) 

Abraham Lincoln. The Man of the 
People. By Norman Hapgood, °90. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, $2.) 

Swarthmore Idylis. By John Russell 
Hayes, ’89. With Illustrations by Robert 
Shaw. (The John M. Rogers Press: Wil- 
mington, Del.) 

Gedichte. Von Albert Gehring, °94. 
(Central Publishing Co.: Cleveland, O.) 

First Principles in Politics. By Wil- 
liam Samuel Lilly, Honorary Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. (Putnam: New 
York; John Murray: London. Cloth, 
large 8vo.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Oct. 30, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Oct. 25, 1899, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $200, an anonymous gift for the 
general use of the College, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of an anonymous gift of $320 for 
present use at the Botanic Garden, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor W. T. Porter for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1900- 
1901, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to change the title of John 
Mason Boutwell from Assistant in 
Geology to Assistant in Physiography. 

Voted to change the title of John 
Parker Warren from Assistant in 
History to Assistant in Government. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: Charles B. 
Davenport, as Instructor in Zodlogy; 
Arthur L. Cross, as Assistant in His- 
tory; Robert W. Fuller, as Assistant 
in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint Jeremiah Whipple 
Jenks, Ph. D., Lecturer on Trusts or 
Industrial Combinations for 1899- 
1900. 

Voted to reappoint Samuel Silas 
Curry, Ph. D., Instructor in Elocution 
in the Divinity School for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
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1899: Roger Bigelow Merriman, A. 
M., in History; Raymond Tasker 
Parke, in History; Robert Louis Ho- 
guet, in History; James Augustus 
George, in Government; John Chris- 
tian Ransmeier, in German. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1899, Frederick Bradley, 
D. M. D., Lecturer in Operative Den- 
tistry; Francis Herbert Harding, D. 
M. D., Instructor in Operative Den- 
tistry. 

Voted that the following persons be 
reappointed members of the Board of 
Examination Proctors, to serve for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1899: John 
Charles States Andrew, A. M.; Cyrus 
Ambrose King, A. M.; John Mason 
Boutwell, S. M.; George Richard Ly- 
man, A. M.; Walter Bradford Cannon, 
A. M.; William Edward McElfresh, 
A. M.; Wallace Brett Donham, A. B.; 
John Frederick Neal, A. B.; Albert 
Hitchings Newhall, A. M.; Joseph 
Parker Warren, A. M., James Horace 
Patten, A. M.; Alvin Sawyer Wheeler, 
A. M.; Charles William Prentiss, A. 
M.; Stephen Riggs Williams, A. M.; 
William Maxwell Reed; Sydney Rus- 
sell Wrightington, A. B. 

Voted that the following persons be 
appointed members of the Board of 
Examination Proctors, to serve for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1899: Arthur 
Charles Lewis Brown, A. M.; Gilbert 
Newton Lewis, Ph. D.; Harrison 
Hitcheock Brown, A. M.; Thomas 
Calvin McKay, A. M.; Daniel Francis 
Calhane, A. M.; Arthur Orlo Norton, 
A. M.; George Henry Chase, A. M.; 
George Washington Pierce, A. M.; 
Wallace Patten Cohoe, A. M.; Harry 
Everett Safford, A. M.; William Ed- 
win Dorman, A. B., Oliver Mitchell 
Sprague, Ph. D.; Carl Russell Fish, 
A. M.; George Russell Stobbs, A. B.; 
Edwin Dwight Fullerton, A. B.; Glen- 
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ville Terrell, A. M.; Chester Noyes 
Greenough, A. M.; Oliver Samuel 
Tonks, A. M.; Thomas Harvey Haines, 
A. M.; Jonas Viles, A. M.; George 
William Heimrod, A. M.; William 
Albert Willard, A. M.; Waldemar 
Koch, S. B.; Alfred William Gunning 
Wilson, A. M. 

Voted to appoint Alexander Wads- 
worth Longfellow Architect of the 
Semitic Building. 


Meeting of Nov. 13, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, for the first payment of 
$625, for the year 1899-1900, on ac- 
count of their annual gift of $2500, 
for meeting the expenses at the Arnold 
Arboretum, for increasing the know- 
ledge of trees. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry 
C. Pierce for his gift of $200, being 
his first annual payment on account of 
his subscription for five years toward 
the Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1000 from Mr. David P. Kim- 
ball, given in accordance with the vote 
entered in the record of the meeting 
of this Board Sept. 26, 1899, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $60, received 
from Thornton K. Lothrop, Esq., for 
the purchase of an interesting collec- 
tion of the Oxford Newdigate Prize 
Poems from 1826 to 1890, with a few 
earlier, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $5, received 
from Mr. Andrew Ingraham, which 
will be used for the purchase of books 
for the College Library, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $7758.30, the 
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balance of the bequest of Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $500 from Mrs. 
Emil C. Hammer, presented by her in 
memory of her husband, Mr. Emil C. 
Hammer, formerly Danish Consul at 
Boston, $400 thereof to be applied to 
the purchase of Scandinavian books, 
and $100 for a lecture on Scandina- 
vian subjects, or musical entertain- 
ment at which Scandinavian music 
shall be played, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to change the title of Edward 
Cornelius Briggs, M. D., D. M. D., 
from Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics to Professor of Dental 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

Voted to appoint Robert Wheaton 
Coues, A. M., Assistant Recorder 
from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to reappoint as Proctors for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1899, William 
Maxwell Reed, John Mason Boutwell, 
A. B. 

Voted to appoint George Russell 
Stobbs, A. B., as Proctor for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1899. 

The following communication was 
received from the Faculty of Medi- 
cine :— 

‘‘The Medical Faculty advise the Corporation 
and Board of Overseers to consolidate the Facul- 
ties now known as the Medical, Dental, and Vet- 
erinary Faculties, and to intrust to this new 
Faculty, to be known as the Medical Faculty, 
the administration of the existing degrees of 
Doctor of Medicine, Doctor of Dental Medicine, 
and Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, and of a 
higher degree in Comparative Medicine. 

“ They further advise that an Administrative 
Board be appointed for each of the three Schools ; 
that the Dean of the new Faculty be the Dean 
of the Medical School ; and that at the beginning 
full professors only be brought into the consoli- 
dated Faculty from the Dental and Veterinary 
Faculties, but that the Administrative Boards of 
the three Schools may contain instructors who 
are not members of the new Faculty. 
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“*They would also advise that the titles of the 
professors of the Dental and Veterinary Schools 
should in all cases designate the Schools to 
which they belong.’’ 


It was thereupon 

Voted to amend Statute 6 — Facul- 
ties—as follows: After the word 
“ sciences ” insert, “the Medical 
School, the Dental School, and the 
School of Veterinary Medicine are 
together under the immediate charge 
of a Faculty, —the Faculty of Medi- 
cine.” 

At the end of the sentence which 
begins, “ Each Faculty is composed,” 
and ends, “under the charge’ of that 
Faculty,” insert “except that from 
the Dental School, and the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, professors only 
are members of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine.” So that the first paragraph of 
the sixth article shall read: “ Har- 
vard College, the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and the Graduate School are 
together under the immediate charge 
of a Faculty, —the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. The Medical School, 
the Dental School, and the School of 
Veterinary Medicine are together 
under the immediate charge of a 
Faculty, —the Faculty of Medicine. 
The other Schools of the University 
are each under the immediate charge 
of a Faculty. Each Faculty is com- 
posed of all the professors, assistant 
professors, and tutors, and of all the 
instructors appointed for a term longer 
than one year, who teach in the de- 
partment or departments under the 
charge of that Faculty, except that 
from the Dental Sehool, and the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, pro- 
fessors only are members of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine. The President is a 
member of each Faculty.” 

Voted to amend Statute 7 — Deans 
—as follows: After the word “ sci- 
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ences ” insert “The Medical School, 
the Dental School, and the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, also have 
each a Dean, who is appointed by 
the Corporation, with the consent 
of the Overseers, from among the 
members of the Faculty of Medicine,” 
so that the 7th statute shall read: 
“Each Faculty has a Dean, who is ap- 
pointed by the Corporation, with the 
consent of the Overseers, from among 
the members of the Faculty. Har- 
vard College, the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and the Graduate School also 
have each a Dean, who is appointed 
by the Corporation, with the consent 
of the Overseers, from among the 
members of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. The Medical School, the 
Dental School, and the School of 
Veterinary Medicine also have each a 
Dean, who is appointed by the Cor- 
poration, with the consent of the 
Overseers, from among the members 
of the Faculty of Medicine. Each 
Dean is the chief executive officer of 
his Faculty, College, or School, is re- 
sponsible for the proper preparation 
and conduct of its business, and makes 
an annual report to the President.” 
Voted to communicate these votes 
to the Board of Overseers, that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of Nov. 27, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Nov. 25, 1899, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the gift of $1000 re- 
ceived from Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, 
for present use at the Botanic Garden, 
be gratefully accepted. 
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Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Professor 
Charles S. Minot for his gift of $200, 
being his second annual payment to- 
wards a salary in the Medical School. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, Arthur Astor Carey, and 
Arthur Tracy Cabot, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1900. 

The following resignations were 
received and accepted: Vincent Y. 
Bowditch, as Instructor in Clinical 
Medicine; Augustus S. Knight, as As- 
sistant in Clinical Medicine. 

Voted to appoint James Lee Love, 
A. M., Secretary of the Lawrence 
Scientific School from Jan. 1, 1900, 
his duties to include the Summer 
School. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Dean of the Faculty of Medicine; 
whereupon, ballots being given in, it 
appeared that William Lambert Rich- 
ardson, A. M., M. D., was elected. 

Voted to communicate this vote to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Charles Montra- 
ville Green, M. D., Secretary of the 
Faculty of Medicine for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to appoint Walter Bradford 
Cannon Instructor in Zoélogy for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to reappoint John Heiss, A. 
B., Assistant in German for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1899: Albert Morey Sturtevant, A. 
M., in German; William Howell Reed, 
A. M., in German. 


Meeting of Dec. 11, 1899. 
Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the 
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Deutscher Verein for its gift of $50 
for the purchase of books for the Ger- 
man Department. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $195, being an additional payment 
on account of the residuary bequest 
of George Edward Ellis. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Professor Maxime Bocher for 
leave of absence for the academic 
year 1900-1901, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

The following resignations were re- 


_ ceived and accepted : W. W. Gannett, 


as Instructor in Clinical Medicine; R. 
G. Leavitt, as Assistant in Botany; E. 
P. Carr, as Assistant in Philosophy; 
D. G. Mason, as Assistant in English. 

Voted to appoint as members of the 
University Council William Coolidge 
Lane, A. B.; Byron Satterlee Hurl- 
but, A. M. 

The President nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to be members of Ad- 
ministrative Boards for 1899-1900, 
and it was Voted to appoint them :— 


FOR THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
William A. Richardson, A. M., M. 
D., Dean; William F. Whitney, M. D.; 
John Collins Warren, M. D., LL. D.; 
Charles M. Green, M. D.; Edward S. 
Wood, M. D.; Charles Harrington, M. 
D.; Frederick C. Shattuck, M. D.; 
Franklin Dexter, M. D.; Frank B. 
Mallory, M. D. 


FOR THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 
Eugene H. Smith, D. M. D., Dean; 
Edward C. Briggs, M. D., D. M. D.; 
Thomas Fillebrown, M. D., D. M. D.; 
Jere E. Stanton, M. D., D. M. D.; 
Charles A. Brackett, D. M. D.; Wil- 
liam P. Cooke, D. M. D.; William B. 
Hills, M. D.; Dwight M. Clapp, D. M. 
D.; Waldo M. Boardman, D. M. D. 





FOR THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE, 

Charles P. Lyman, F. R.C. V.S., 
Dean; Langdon Frothingham, M. D. 
V.; William F. Whitney, M. D.; 
Albert J. Sheldon, D. V.S.; Frederick 
H. Osgood, M. R. C. V. S.; Allen 
Cleghorn, M. D.; Elmer W. Babson, 
M. D. V. 

Voted to establish the Asa Gray 
Professorship of Systematic Botany. 
Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. Voted 
to proceed to the election of an Asa 
Gray Professor of Systematic Botany; 
whereupon, ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Benjamin Lincoln Rob- 
inson, Ph. D., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint George Howard 
Parker, S. D., Assistant Professor of 
Zovblogy for five years from Sept. 1, 
1899. 

Voted to appoint Oakes Ames As- 
sistant Director of the Botanic Gar- 
den for five years from Jan. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Edward Skinner 
King Assistant at the Observatory 
from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Yoted to send to thé Board of Over- 
seers a communication received from 
the Alumni of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, as follows : — 


CamBripGE, Mass., December 9, 1899. 

THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS oF HarvarpD Col- 

LEGE AND THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS : 

Gentlemen, — At a meeting of the Alumni of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, held last June, I 
was requested to petition your Honorable Boards 
to once more hear the petition of the graduates 
of the Lawrence Scientific School for the right 
to vote for Overseers of the University ; and, 
furthermore, to ask that their petition be this 
time heard by itself alone, and decided on its 
merits without reference to the petitions of other 
departments of the University. 
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In accordance with that request, as Dean of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, I hereby make 
the petition as stated above; and ask that some 
time, between now and the 15th of January, 1900, 
be set for a hearing of the same. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully 
your obedient servant, 

(Signed) N. 8. SHALER. 


Voted to appoint Edward Dwight 
Fullerton Assistant in Government 
for the remainder of the current aca- 
demic year. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year: John Washburn 
Bartol, in Clinical Medicine; William 
Herbert Prescott, in Clinical Medicine; 
James Marsh Jackson, in Clinical 
Medicine. 


Meeting of Dec. 26, 1899. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $50,000 from Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
in payment of his promised contribu- 
tion for the purpose of the erection of 
a Semitic Building, and it was Voted 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to Mr. Schiff for his 
generous and welcome gift. 

Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows gratefully accept the generous 
offer of Mr. James Stillman, of an 
additional gift of $50,000 toward the 
cost of erecting and endowing an In- 
firmary, on the conditions named in 
his letter of December 11, 1899. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of an anonymous gift of $325, for the 
purchase of a microscope to be used 
and to be the property of the depart- 
ment of the Harvard Medical School, 
devoted to the investigation of cancer 
under the Trust Fund created by the 
will of the late Caroline Croft, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gifts of $200 re- 
ceived through Messrs. Storey and Put- 
nam, trustees, being the first quarterly 


payment towards certain salaries in 
the Medical School for 1899-1900, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint James Atkins 
Noyes a member of the University 
Council. 

Voted that the Corporation will join 
with the Overseers, if the Overseers 
see fit, in the appointment of a joint 
committee to take into consideration 
the whole subject of the franchise in 
the election of Overseers. 


Meeting of Jan. 8, 1800. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
December 27, 1899, toward the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of the City of New York 
for its additional gift of $2500, on 
account of its gift for a new boat- 
house. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of the Harvard 
Divinity School, for the collection of 
Palestinian antiquities made by the 
Rev. Selah Merrill, D. D., while 
American Consul at Jerusalem, to be 
held for the purposes of the Divinity 
School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. J. 
Randolph Coolidge for his generous 
gift of $2000 towards the purchase 
of the Riant Collection. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Drs. 
Cowles, Rowe, Howard, and Fitz for 
their valuable assistance in preparing 
the plans for the Stillman Infirmary. 
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PRESIDENT. ELIOT’S REPORT 
FOR 1898-99. 


[On Jan. 9 President Eliot submitted to 
the Overseers his annual report for the 
year ending Sept. 28, 1899. In the follow- 
ing summary of the more important pas- 
sages, verbatim extracts are indicated by 
quotation marks. — Ep.] 

Admission Requirements. — “ After 
a discussion which lasted for three 
years, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
finally adopted (16 May, 1899) a new 
scheme of requirements for admission 
to Harvard College and the Lawrence 
Scientific School. At the date of the 
last Annual Report the scheme, which 
had passed the Faculty by a large 
majority, had been returned to the 
Faculty by the Board of Overseers 
‘for further consideration and report, 
to the end that the preparation in 
algebra and history now required of 
candidates for admission may not be 
reduced.’ Algebra and history had 
been made elective in the scheme of 
the Faculty, but the Board of Over- 
seers thought that these two subjects 
should remain required. The Faculty 
first consented to restore algebra to 
the required list; and later, after 
another appeal to the Overseers, re- 
stored history to the list of required 
subjects, making, however, some dimi- 
nution in the amount of the proposed 
requirement therein. With these 
modifications the new scheme was 
accepted by both the Corporation and 
the Board of Overseers.” .. . 

“The new plan for admission will 
bring the College into closer connec- 
tion with high schools throughout the 
country, and will tend to enlarge the 
election of studies in all secondary 
schools ; in consequence, it will tend 
to make secondary education less dis- 
cursive for the individual pupil than it 
has been. The new requirements are 


not only perfectly adapted tothe needs 
of the classical schools, — indeed, are 
better adapted to the programs of 
well-conducted classical schools than 
any requirements for admission to Har- 
vard College have ever been, — but 
they are also well adapted to the 
needs of schools which maintain only 
a Latin-English or Latin-Scientific 
course. Hereafter it will not be 
necessary for a boy of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age to decide then, 
once for all, the question whether he 
is going to college or not. If he 
should decide at sixteen or seventeen 
that he wants to go to college, most of 
the studies which he has already pur- 
sued in his good secondary school will 
count towards admission, and he will 
only have to add in the later years of 
his school course two or three subjects 
which he has heretofore neglected. 
This postponement of the most impor- 
tant decision which has to be made for 
or by a well-trained boy is itself a 
great advantage. ... 

“The new scheme permits a free 
option for Greek instead of the re- 
stricted option which has been allowed 
at Harvard College for many years. 
Boys who are unable or unwilling to 
study Greek may present instead of 
that language a modern language, 
history, ancient or modern, or scien- 
tific subjects selected from a con- 
siderable group. Although 19 points 
out of 26 appear to be required under 
the new scheme, it will be observed 
that in making up the list of 19 points 
various options are open to the candi- 
date, so that the amount of the election 
is larger than at first sight appears. 
The most noticeable peculiarity in the 
scheme is the absence of English from 
the list of advanced subjects. In this 
respect the Faculty acceded to the 
wishes of the English Department, 
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which thought it wiser not to offer an 
advanced subject in English for pos- 
sible competition with advanced Latin 
or Greek. 

“The range of election for the in- 
dividual candidate under this scheme 
may be illustrated as follows: Nearly 
three quarters of his preparation may 
be just such as it was one hundred 
years, or fifty years ago, — namely, in 
Latin, Greek, elementary mathema- 
tics, and ancient history ; or, on the 
other hand, these traditional subjects 
may be represented by less than one 
third of his secondary school studies, 
— namely, by Latin, algebra, and geo- 
metry. Again, nearly half of his pre- 
paratory studies may be English and 
the modern languages ; or the natural 
sciences, which thirty years ago were 
not accepted at all for admission to 
college, may constitute a little more 
than one third of his preparatory 
studies. Further, at the small ad- 
ditional cost of offering three advanced 
subjects instead of two, the candidate 
may present himself in modern lan- 
guages and history for 16 out of the 
26 points required ; whereas thirty 
years ago the modern languages were 
not accepted at all, and history was 
represented only by a fragmentary 
and fleeting acquaintance with Greek 
and Roman history, such as a boy 
might easily acquire in a day or two 
from any small primer of ancient his- 
tory. 

“ All the subjects permitted for ad- 
mission to Harvard College may also 
be counted for admission to the Law- 
rence Scientific School, but the Scien- 
tific School will also count towards 
admission shopwork and drawing, 
botany and zodlogy. Shopwork and 
drawing are certainly desirable sub- 
jects at school for any boy who thinks 
he may pursue some branch of engi- 





neering, or may devote himself to 
mining and metallurgy or architec- 
ture; and the elements of botany and 
zodlogy are desirable at school for 
almost all children. As the Lawrence 
Scientific School maintains a valuable 
four years’ course in biology and in 
anatomy and physiology, it is natural 
that the School should endeavor to 
promote the study of the elements of 
botany and zodlogy in secondary 
schools. ... The requirements for 
admission to the Scientific School are 
to be gradually raised to substantial 
equality with those of the College, 
although the range of accepted sub- 
jects will be larger than in the Col- 
lege.” 

The A. B. Degree in Three Years.— 
“On the 26th of March, 1889, the Fac- 
ulty of Harvard College sent to the 
President and Fellows certain pro- 
posed modifications of its regulations 
intended to facilitate the attainment 
of the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
less than four years. The most im- 
portant modification proposed was the 
reduction of the number of courses 
required for the degree of A. B. from 
18,4, to 16. The proposals of the 
Faculty were adopted by the President 
and Fellows; but after the lapse of 
more than a year they were rejected, 
with one unimportant exception, by the 
Board of Overseers. The action of 
the Faculty had been taken by only a 
feeble majority, — at first 34 to 22, 
but subsequently reduced to 34 to 28. 
It now appears that the number of 
courses required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts has been progres- 
sively diminished of late years, as the 
result of several votes adopted by the 
Faculty for various reasons which had 
no immediate bearing on the policy of 
giving the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in three years instead of four. . 
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These changes, made by the Faculty 
without the slightest reference to the 
three years’ course for the A. B., 
clearly facilitate the obtaining of the 
Bachelor’s degree in three years; but 
they do not lower in the least the 
standard of the degree. The common 
attainment of the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in three years is certainly ap- 
proaching. Nospecific legislation will 
be needed to accomplish this impor- 
tant change ; for any young man of 
fair abilities can now procure the de- 
gree in three years without hurry or 
overwork, if he wishes to do so, or if 
his parents wish to have him.” This 
wish is felt by an increasing number 
of students and parents. ‘In eight 
years the proportion of the graduates 
of the year who were credited in three 
years with 16 or more courses has 
risen from less than one fourth of the 
whole number to very nearly two 
fifths. The strength of the movement 
is disguised by the desire which many 
men feel to be recorded in the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue with most of the 
friends and contemporaries with whom 
they entered College; but within a 
time comparatively short the majority 
of those who enter the Freshman Class 
will come to College with the purpose 
of completing the requirement for the 
degree in three years. A large num- 
ber of the present Freshman Class 
have already avowed that intention, 
and made their choice of studies ac- 
cordingly. The movement will be 
promoted by the opposition of the Law 
Faculty to the admission to that School 
of College Seniors who have not abso- 
lutely completed their studies for the 
A. B.degree. Itis of course desirable 
that the requirements for the A. B. 
degree should have been fully met be- 
fore the student enters a graduate 
department of the University.” 





Randall Hall.—The President next 
records the adoption of a scheme for 
retiring allowances to officers of the 
University who reach the age of 60 
and have served 20 years or more. 
After alluding to the good work of the 
Codperative Society, he next speaks of 
the regulations of the new Randall 
Dining Hall, at which, by “ combina- 
tions,” a student can board for $3.08 
per week. The cost of the Hall ex- 
ceeded the Randall bequest by about 
$30,000, which is to be paid back to 
the Corporation through a sinking 
fund. “Nearly 2,000 students take 
their meals in Memorial Hall and 
Randall Hall. About 1,300 other stu- 
dents get their meals at various clubs 
and boarding-houses in Cambridge at 
prices which vary widely, but are 
mostly included between $5 and $8 a 
week. It is apparent from these 
figures that both Memorial Hall and 
Randall Hall are great charities, which 
promote education by saving the stu- 
dents of the University at least $150,- 
000 a year ofexpenditure on food... . 
One noticeable difference between Me- 
morial Hall and Randall Hall is that 
at Randall Hall all the waiters are stu- 
dents. There is an active demand for 
these places, and the method seems 
equally satisfactory to those who wait 
and to those who are waited on. The 
waiters are selected and directed alto- 
gether by the student officers of the 
Association ; they are paid weekly at 
the rate of 25 cents an hour, and as a 
rule do not work more than sixteen 
hours a week. The method is econo- 
mical, because the number of waiters 
can be kept proportionate to the re- 
sort; that is, fewer waiters are em- 
ployed at the less frequented meals, 
or at the less frequented part of the 
period of a single meal.” 

After describing the working of the 
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Divisions and Departments of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, the Presi- 
dent states that the death rate among 
students “is extraordinarily low. 
Thus, in the year 1895-96, four died 
out of 1772; in 1896-97, four out of 
1754 ; in 1897-98, four out of 1890; 
and in the year under review, three 
out of 1851. These facts tend to 
show that college students are in re- 
ality a picked body of youth phy- 
sically as well as mentally and mor- 
ally.” 

The Lawrence Scientific School has 
grown so rapidly that the buildings 
assigned to it for lecture rooms, lab- 
oratories, and draughting rooms are 
completely outgrown. The Corpora- 
tion are proposing to provide for the 
urgent needs of the Engineering De- 
partment by erecting a large building 
for its use with a portion of the Henry 
L. Pierce bequest. To the Depart- 
ment of Mining and Metallurgy has 
been assigned the brick building on 
Jarvis Street, erected ten years ago 
for athletic uses and now known as 
the Rotch Laboratory. This building 
is to be equipped with a metallurgical 
laboratory and a laboratory for ore- 
dressing, through the liberality of the 
brothers and sisters of the late John 
Simpkins, ’85, who had a strong inter- 
est in geology and its applications to 
mining. The Department of Archi- 
tecture is to be shortly provided, 
through gifts for the present anony- 
mous, with a large and beautiful build- 
ing, well furnished and well endowed ; 
so that the present cramped condition 
of the Scientific School will soon be 
remedied. The degree of Master of 
Science will soon be sought by a con- 
siderable number of persons. It was 
attainable for the first time in 1898, 
when it was taken by 5 competent 
students who had obtained their earlier 
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degrees at as many different institu- 
tions ; it was taken in 1899 by 6 per- 
sons. Candidates for this degree may, 
if they please, register in the Graduate 
School. The degree has for the Bach- 
elor of Science the same advantages 
which the degree of Master of Arts 
has for the Bachelor of Arts. The 
number of students in the Scientific 
School continues to increase, but the 
quality of the students and the organi- 
zation of the School have improved in 
a much larger ratio than the numbers. 
The process of raising the require- 
ments for admission has begun with- 
out unfavorable effect on the number 
of candidates admitted. The number 
of good secondary schools which send 
their graduates to the School is in- 
creasing, and they all support the 
policy of raising the standard for 
admission. 

Graduate School. — “ The suggestion 
the Dean makes, that scholarships avail 
able at Harvard University might well 
be founded at other American col- 
leges and universities, is an interesting 
and attractive one. Such scholarships 
would bring able men to Harvard, and 
would increase good-will and friendly 
coéperation between the American 
universities. In Scotch and English 
institutions there are many examples 
of useful foundations of this sort. 

“The increase in the number of 
College Seniors, who, while registered 
in the College, do the work necessary 
to attain the degree of Master of Arts, 
is another evidence that large num- 
bers of capable students are practically 
getting the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in three years. The degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy continues to be in the 
main a degree taken by young men 
who propose to be teachers. . . . The 
average age of the Masters of Arts is 
almost exactly 24 years, if the men 
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over 28 years old are left out of con- 
sideration. This age of Masters ac- 
cords with the average age of admis- 
sion to the Freshman Class of Harvard 
College, which is still deplorably near 
19. It should be observed, however, 
that 29 out of 97 men who received the 
degree of Master of Arts were over 
28. One third of the persons who re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in 1899 were over 28. This is 
a decided improvement over preceding 
years. . . . Many of the candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are 
men who have already held positions 
as teachers,— positions which they 
relinquish to qualify themselves for 
rapid advancement or larger fields. 

“ Just at the end of the year 1898-99 
eight Austin scholarships for teachers 
were announced as available for the 
current academic year. Sixty-five ap- 
plications for these scholarships were 
received before the assignments were 
made. At least 20 similar scholar- 
ships for teachers who wish to pursue 
advanced studies at the University for 
one year on leave of absence could be 
made useful at once. This field is a 
new one. 

“The President and Fellows have 
arrived at two settled convictions with 
regard to the administration of schol- 
arships and other aids for students, 
whether graduates or undergraduates: 
First, they should be really aids, and 
should not offer complete support ; 
and secondly, they should not be used 
to detain in the shelter of the Univer- 
sity young men who are over 25 years 
of age, and who should be ready for 
productive and responsible work out in 
the active world. To the latter rule 
exceptions may be made in favor of 
young men whose education has been 
belated by lack of early opportunity, 
or who return to the University for a 





time after having entered on the prac- 
tice of some profession, as for example 
teaching.” 

The Law School for the current year 
shows a gain of 46 students. “ The 
method of instruction in the School is 
one better adapted to classes of moder- 
ate size than to large classes, because 
of the discussion which goes on in the 
lecture room between the instructor 
and the students. It is, therefore, 
interesting to inquire in how many 
courses the number of students is 
inexpediently large considering the 
method of instruction used. Each of 
the five subjects of the first year at- 
tracts more than 200 students. Five 
subjects of the second year — namely, 
Agency, Bills and Notes, Evidence, 
Property, and Trusts — attract more 
than 100 students; and one subject in 
the third year— Corporations — at- 
tracts more than 100students. Inthe 
other 28 courses there is no difficulty 
on the score of numbers. The Faculty 
is experimenting on means of over- 
coming the difficulties which arise 
from too large numbers in the most 
frequented classes.” The Law Faculty 
has taken measures to prevent the 
enrolment in the School of Harvard 
Seniors who have not completed their 
work for the A. B. degree. 

“ On the 24th of June, 1899, the fol- 
lowing vote was adopted by the Law 
Faculty, and was later forwarded to 
the President and Fellows : ‘ That the 
petition of Frances A. Keay, a gradu- 
ate of Bryn Mawr College, to be ad- 
mitted as a regular student of the 
Law School in October, 1899, be not 
granted ; but that the Dean be au- 
thorized to inform her that if the 
Governing Boards of Radcliffe College 
admit her as a student with a view to 
her attending this School, she may take 
the courses and examinations, but, not 
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being a registered member of the 
School, will not receive the Harvard 
degree of LL. B.” The Corporation 
first considered this subject at their 
meeting of Sept. 26, 1899, and then 
voted to eommunicate to the Board of 
Overseers for their information the 
vote of the Law Faculty, together with 
the following vote which they had re- 
ceived from the Council of Radcliffe 
College : “That the Council is pre- 
pared to recommend a candidate for 
the degree of LL. B. provided the ap- 
proval of the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College as Visitors, and the 
codperation of the Faculty of the Law 
School be obtained.” On the 16th of 
October following — that is, not long 
after the opening of the current aca- 
demic year — the President and Fel- 
lows adopted the following vote: 
“ Voted, That the President and Fel- 
lows are not prepared to admit women 
to the instruction of the Law School 
on the plan suggested in the vote of 
the Faculty of the Law School of June 
24, 1899, and the vote of the Council 
of Radcliffe College of June 26, 1899.” 
This vote also was sent to the Over- 
seers for their information. The Board 
of Overseers took no action on this 
subject.”” 

Medical School. — “The important 
event during the year under review 
was the adoption of a radical re-ar- 
rangement of the studies of the first 
two years. The chief characteristic of 
the changes made is the massing of the 
elementary instruction in each subject 
into half a year. . 

‘‘ There has been an increase dur- 
ing the last five years in the percent- 
age of College graduates among the 
new matriculants of the School ; but 
in the year under review the percent- 
age of the new matriculants who held 
a degree in Arts, Letters, or Science 
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was only 422 percent. Since after the 
examinations of 1900 the School is to 
require a previous degree of all new 
matriculants, there is reason to antici- 
pate a temporary decline after that 
time in the number of new matricu- 
lants. The fact, however, that the 
entering class is to be exclusively com- 
posed of College or Scientific School 
graduates after the year 1900 may 
cause some additional resort of such 
persons to the School for the very 
reason that it pursues that policy. 

“Prompt provision needs to be 
made of new laboratories for several 
departments of the Medical School, 
and especially for physiology, histo- 
logy and embryology, and pathology. 
If these subjects could be altogether 
removed from the building on Boyl- 
ston Street, human anatomy, medical 
chemistry, and bacteriology might be 
well accommodated in that building 
for several years to come. It is, how- 
ever, a very difficult problem to find 
a suitable place for these new labora- 
tories, and to obtain the money neces- 
sary to build and endow them. A 
portion of the Medical Faculty advo- 
cates the prompt sale of the land and 
building on Boylston Street and the 
transfer of the entire School to cheaper 
land farther from the centre of the 
city. Another portion of the Faculty 
believes it inexpedient for the School 
to abandon its present quarters, which 
have proved highly satisfactory, until 
the growth of the School has made the 
building inadequate. The problem is 
complicated by new plans for develop- 
ing instruction in comparative and 
preventive medicine.” 

Dental School.— “In respect to a 
building in which to carry on its work, 
the School is ina position of considera- 
ble difficulty. The laboratories in the 
North Grove Street building are over- 
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crowded,.the lecture rooms are inad- 
equate, and there is no properly 
appointed surgical room. Moreover, 
the North Grove Street building be- 
longs to the Medical School ; and an 
agreement has been already made 
between the President and Fellows 
and the Trustees of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital for conveying the 
land and buildings to the Hospital at 
the price of $40,000. Whenever the 
Hospital chooses to take the building, 
the Dental School will be left without 
any building in which to carry on its 
work. The School has received gifts 
for a building which now amount to 
$16,790.14, and it possesses a dispos- 
able sum of $28,397.36, made up of its 
accumulated annual surpluses. It has 
also a permanent endowment amount- 
ing to $25,255.85, but only the income 
of this fund may be expended. Hence 
for the purchase of land and the erec- 
tion of a building it has only about 
$45,000 available. On account of the 
close connection between the Dental 
School and the Medical School, —a 
connection which has been made closer 
during the current year, — it is impor- 
tant that when a new building can be 
erected for the Dental School it should 
be placed close to the Medical School, 
or at least close to that part of the 
Medical School in which the instruc- 
tion of the first year is given.” 
Veterinary School. — The course of 
instruction was strengthened in 1898- 
99 for the current year by the adop- 
tion of recommendations made by the 
Faculty that a demonstrator in ana- 
tomy and instructors in comparative 
physiology and histology should be 
appointed, and that special courses in 
bacteriology, chemistry, and dog prac- 
tice be added to the instruction here- 
tofore given. In devising these im- 
provements an active part was taken 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 31. 30 
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by Professors Bowditch, Whitney, 
Minot, Ernst, and Theobald Smith of 
the Medical Faculty, all of whom 
were members of the Veterinary 
Faculty. 

“On the Ist of March, 1899, Dr. 
Albert J. Sheldon was appointed 
Surgeon-in-Charge at the Veterinary 
Hospital ; since that time the earnings 
of the Hospital have materially in- 
creased, and its condition has been as 
good as the size and nature of the 
building permit. To secure the best 
results, a hospital for animals should 
be low, and situated in open grounds ; 
and it should possess the means of 
thoroughly isolating contagious cases. 
Taken by itself the Hospital can meet 
its expenses ; but it cannot contribute 
anything to the support of the School 
and the Free Clinic.” 

The Bussey Institution will soon need 
for jts own uses the whole of the Stone 
building in the Plain Field. The Cor- 
poration hope to provide a perfectly 
equipped laboratory of comparative 
pathology for Prof. Theobald Smith 
on the Bussey estate by applying a 
portion of the Henry L. Pierce bequest 
to this object. 

The Library. — “The Librarian 
points out that the storage capacity 
of Gore Hall will shortly be exhausted, 
and, therefore, that the need of a new 
reading room is again urgent, since the 
present reading room occupies space 
intended for stacks. . . . 

“ The card catalogues are also reach- 
ing a size which greatly impairs their 
usefulness; and here again means of 
discrimination between dead books and 
living books are urgently needed... . 
Of the 500,000 volumes which make 
up the University Library, at least 
60,000 are in buildings which have no 
claim to be regarded as fireproof, and 
about 20,000 more are necessarily ex- 
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posed in laboratory and class-room 
libraries, where there is very imper- 
fect protection from fire. Books which 
could not easily be replaced are, how- 
ever, withdrawn from these detached 
libraries and kept in Gore Hall. It is 
so desirable to have the replaceable 
books easily accessible to the students 
in their several places of daily work, 
that the risk of their destruction by 
fire has to be taken. Considering the 
large number of persons who have 
access to the shelves in Gore Hall, the 
number of volumes missed during the 
last seventeen years is not large, — 
namely, 742. The expenditure for 
books in the College Library and the 
department libraries has averaged 
about $20,000 a year for six years 
past.... 

“From year to year, the cost of 
the administration of the Library in- 
creases, and yet unaccomplished tasks 
are always pressing on the members 
of the staff. In 1898-99 the charges 
for salaries, wages, repairs and im- 
provements, fuel, lighting, printing, 
binding, and sundries amounted to 
$44,694.51, against $39,372.68 in the 
preceding year, $43,533.59 in 1896- 
97, and $36,088.69 in 1895-96. This 
money is well spent, and under several 
heads more ought to be expended; but 
the entire income in 1898-99 from 
funds for general Library expenses 
was only $23,370.63, and the balance 
had to be paid, as usual, from students’ 
tuition-fees in the Department of Arts 
and Sciences.” 

Botanical. — About $52,000 have 
been added to the permanent funds of 
the Herbarium. Dr. B. L. Robinson 
has been elected to the recently en- 
dowed Asa Gray Professorship of Sys- 
tematic Botany. In consequence of the 
many duties devolving on Prof. Good- 
ale as Director of both the Botanic 
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Garden and the Botanical Museum, 
Mr. Oakes Ames, ’98, was appointed 
Assistant Director of the Botanic Gar- 
den in January, 1899. “He has al- 
ready effected valuable improvements 
in some of the greenhouses, and in the 
arrangement of plants therein. He 
hopes to be able to raise at the Garden 
all the plants and flowers required by 
the classes in botany both in Harvard 
College and in Radcliffe College. A 
large portion of the plants thus used 
have of late years been raised at the 
greenhouses of the Bussey Institution 
and forced into bloom for use by the 
students in early spring. The Univer- 
sity desires to contribute to the proper 
teaching of botany in the schools of 
Cambridge and Boston, and is ready 
to make definite arrangements with 
schools to supply flowers in large quan- 
tities for botanical classes in both cit- 
ies, either from the Botanic Garden in 
Cambridge or from the Bussey Insti- 
tution.”’ 

Arnold Arboretum.— What may be 
called the original construction of the 
Arboretum should be essentially fin- 
ished by Jan. 1, 1901. “It is, how- 
ever, an endless task to maintain such 
an open-air collection in fine condition, 
and to keep it abreast of the progress 
of knowledge. Moreover, there should 
be connected with such a specimen col- 
lection of living plants a scientific 
establishment capable of conducting 
exploration, research, and publication. 
These objects are all costly; so that 
it is not surprising that Prof. Sargent, 
the experienced Director, thinks that 
an endowment of a million of dollars 
is needed for the proper development 
and maintenance of the Arboretum. 
. . . If, as now seems probable, the 
subject of Landscape Architecture is 
taken up in earnest at the Lawrence 
Scientific School, the resources of the 
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Arboretum will be valuable to the stu- 
dents of that subject.” 

President Eliot next discusses the 
needs of the Chemical Laboratory, 
which is already overcrowded. “A 
low building of a temporary character 
might, of course, be attached to Boyl- 
ston Hall ; but on account of the con- 
spicuous position of that hall, the Cor- 
poration is very reluctant to resort to 
that expedient. To make a large ad- 
dition to Boylston in the general style 
of the present building would be costly 
in proportion to the accommodation 
secured. A third method would be to 
build laboratories for the elementary 
classes in some other place, — not in 
the Yard.” After referring briefly to 
the work of the Physical and Psycho- 
logical Laboratories, the President says 
of the 

Observatory. —‘The Director re- 
ports that the Harvard Observatory, 
which in 1892 had the second largest 
income among the great observatories 
of the world, in 1898 had only the fifth 
largest, the observatories at Washing- 
ton, Paris, Greenwich, and Pulkowa 
surpassing it in income and expendi- 
ture. This fall is occasioned by the 
decline in the rate of interest on the 
funds of the Observatory. The Ob- 
servatory is now so well organized 
and so active and efficient that it will 
be a great pity if its resources, and 
therefore its powers of usefulness, are 
permitted to decline. It is the only 
observatory which maintains a station 
in the Northern hemisphere and in the 
Southern ; and its collection of photo- 
graphs of the entire sky gives it unique 
means of studying the recent history of 
the stellar universe. The photographic 
plates are now kept in a fireproof 
building ; but the library of the Ob- 
servatory, which has become very val- 
uable, is in a wooden building, and is 
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therefore exposed to complete destruc- 
tion by fire. A fireproof building, 
which need not cost more than $15,000 
or $20,000, ought to be provided for 
the safe-keeping of this collection.” 
Four volumes of the Annals have been 
in process of publication during the 
larger part of the year, and more than 
30 volumes of the Annals have been 
published during the last 20 years, — 
a rate of publication that is truly as- 
tonishing. “On Nov. 28, 1898, Mrs. 
Williamina Paton Fleming was ap- 
pointed Curator of Astronomical Pho- 
tographs, and in that capacity her 
name appeared in the University Cata- 
logue for 1898-99. Itis believed that 
Mrs. Fleming is the first woman who 
has held an official position in Har- 
vard University. She is well known to 
astronomers as the discoverer of a 
remarkable number of new variable 
stars.” 

Recent Gifts. — Much of the remain- 
der of the Report is devoted to re- 
cording recent gifts, among which are 
(1) $50,000 for the Semitic Museum, 
given by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff of New 
York; A. W. Longfellow, ’76, is to be 
its architect. (2) $156,000 from an 
anonymous source ‘“‘to provide the 
students of Harvard College with a 
medical friend competent to give them 
the best advice, winning in his nature, 
and devoting himself chiefly to the 
physical and moral welfare of the un- 
dergraduates at Cambridge.” (3) 
The bequests of H. C. Warren, ’79, 
amounting to $144,000 in moneys and 
58,500 sq. ft. of land, with a house and 
stable. (4) $100,000 bequest from Mrs. 
Caroline Brewer Croft, the income to 
be expended in researches for the cure 
of cancer and similar diseases. (5) 
The bequests of Dr. Calvin Ellis, 46, 
of which $287,233.70 have already 
been received. (6) The gift, by Mr. 
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James Stillman, of New York, of $50,- 
000 to build an Infirmary, with $2500 
a year for four years, to help defray 
its expenses. (7) $100,000 from an 
anonymous giver “for the erection of 
a building for the uses of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, and another gift 
of $100,000 for the endowment of that 
building, the income of the endowment 
being intended to provide for the run- 
ning expenses of the building, such as 
insurance, repairs and renewals, ser- 
vice, and the proper supervision of its 
draughting rooms, collections, and li- 
brary. This is the first time in the 
history of the University that a new 
building has been provided with an 
adequate endowment at the start; and 
it is believed that the manner of this 
gift is unique in this country.” (8) 
“ The great bequest of Edward Austin, 
of Boston, was paid into the treasury in 
the spring of 1899, — that is, $433,500 
were paid in, while $76,500 went to 
pay the civil and military expenses of 
the United States government. Of 
this bequest $8,500 go to the Bacte- 
riological Laboratory of the Medical 
School. The income earned on $425,- 
000 is to be paid to ‘needy meritorious 
students and teachers to assist them in 
payment of their studies.’ This por- 
tion of the bequest is, therefore, in the 
most complete sense an educational 
charity for the benefit of the present 
and future generations of students and 
teachers. If this is not a public ob- 
ject, there are no public objects; and 
yet fifteen per cent. of this great ben- 
efaction from a private fortune is 
diverted to the ordinary uses of the 
government of the United States in 
meeting its civil and military expenses; 
or, in other words, $76,500 devoted by 
the testator forever to one of the high- 
est permanent public uses is diverted 
to much lower temporary public uses. 
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The ill-considered legislation which 
produces such inexpedient results 
ought to be at once repealed. .. . 
“The amount of the gifts to form 
new funds or increase old ones was 
$1,383,460.77 ; and the amount of gifts 
for immediate use was $161,368.90, 
making the total amount of gifts for 
the year $1,544,829.67. A few of 
the gifts were large in amount, — 
such as the Austin, Croft, Warren, and 
Calvin Ellis bequests, and the gifts 
for a building for the Department of 
Architecture. But there were a mul- 
titude of small gifts also, especially 
in the subscriptions for the Asa Gray 
Memorial Fund, the Free Clinie for 
Animals, the Germanic Museum, and 
the Semitic Museum. The objects of 
these numerous gifts are very various, 
but all are good and useful objects.” 
Athletics. —“ The spirit in which 
intercollegiate sports are conducted 
has improved of late ; but there is 
ample room for further improvement. 
Some players and colleges still seem 
to think at times that they have some- 
thing to gain from victory in sports 
which will compensate for the dis- 
credit of violating rules or taking 
unfair advantages. It is an objection 
to football that immediate advantage 
may accrue from violations of rules 
which the spectators cannot see, or 
even the umpire detect. The pecuni- 
ary aspects of the sports are not agree- 
able. More and more thousands of 
hideous wooden seats in bigh banks 
are built every year on Soldier’s 
Field, and more and more gate-money 
is received. Even the students must 
pay large entrance fees to see the 
interesting games. On the other 
hand, the players think that all their 
wants as to uniforms and personal 
services should be liberally supplied 
from the abundant gate-money. It is 
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an inadequate offset to these draw- 
backs that a small portion of the gate- 
money has been applied for several 
years to permanent improvements on 
the Soldier’s Field under the skilful 
direction of Professor Hollis ; but the 
grounds cannot be made beautiful so 
long as those squalid banks of seats 
are permitted to deface them. A 
novel and interesting research on the 
physical effects of training was begun 
in the spring of 1898-99 by Dr. 
Eugene A. Darling with the codpera- 
tion of the crews. Its first results 
showed conclusively that it ought to 
be extended and prolonged.” 
Finances. — The year was “a fa- 
vorable one in regard to the rate of 
interest on the funds invested together 
as x whole, this rate having been 4.59 
per cent. Five of the departments of 
the University had surpluses of re- 
ceipts over expenditures, and four had 
deficits; and the sum of the deficits 
exceeded the sum of the surpluses by 
nearly $20,000. The largest deficit 
was in the account called University, 
College, Scientific School, and Library, 
the deficit being caused by the heavy 
cost of putting bathrooms into all the 
dormitories in the College Yard and 
into College House, and of improving 
the heating and ventilation of Har- 
vard and Massachusetts Halls, and the 
ventilation of Gore Hall. Repeated 
deficits in this account have now re- 
duced the unappropriated balance 
called the Stock Account from $197,- 
034.48, at which amount it stood in 
1869, to $24,971.16. The gradual 
consumption of this unrestricted fund 
in thirty years is much to be regretted ; 
but it has really been paid out for im- 
provements in the public buildings and 
dormitories at Cambridge, — improve- 
ments which the rising scale of com- 
fort and sanitation in the community 


at large has compelled the Corpora- 
tion to adopt. Fortunately the Cor- 
poration have acquired within this 
period a considerable number of other 
funds which are unrestricted as re- 
gards both principal and interest.”’ 


TAXATION OF HARVARD 
BUILDINGS. 
DECISION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SUPREME COURT. 

[Three years ago the Assessors of Cam- 
bridge levied a tax on certain buildings 
belonging to Harvard College in Cam- 
bridge, and occupied by College officers 
and the Foxcroft Club. The case, after 
being taken to the Superior Court, was re- 
ferred to the Mass. Supreme Court, which 
handed down on Jan. 4 the following de- 
cision Samuel Hoar, ’67, and Wm. Sul- 
livan, ’78, represented the College. Their 
brief is unfortunately too long to be re- 
printed in the Graduates’ Magazine. Mr. 
Hoar’s earlier argument before the Mass. 
legislature was printed in the Magazine 
for June, 1898, pp. 499-510. — Ep. ]} 


PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE v. ASSESSORS OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Middlesex. January 4, 1900. 

Taxation — Buildings of Educational In- 
stitutions — Professors’ Homes — Din- 
ing Halls, ete. 

Morton, J. This is an action to 
recover back taxes that were assessed 
by the defendants on certain parcels 
of real estate belonging to the plain- 
tiff corporation situated in Cambridge, 
which the plaintiff contends were ex- 
empt from taxation under Pub. Sts. ec. 
11, § 5, cl. 3, as amended by St. of 
1889, c. 465. The case was heard by 
a justice of the Superior Court with- 
out a jury, on what are called agreed 
facts, but which we interpret as author- 
izing the court to draw such inferences 
from them as he thought they justified, 
and he found that the property was 
exempt, and found for the plaintiff for 
the entire amount, and reported the 
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case to this court in such a manner as 
to present the question of the assessa- 
bility of each of the parcels. 

We think that the ruling of the Su- 
perior Court was right, and that all of 
the property was exempt from taxa- 
tion. 

Many of the principles and con- 
siderations and authorities applicable 
to this case have been stated and re- 
ferred to somewhat at length in Trus- 
tees of Phillips Academy v. Andover, 
ante, and we do not deem it necessary 
to repeat them here. 

The history of Harvard College and 
of like institutions shows, we think, 
that from the beginning dormitories 
and dining halls have been furnished by 
the college for the use of the students, 
and have been regarded as devoted to 
college purposes. In addition to this, 
the effect of the decisions in Wesleyan 
Academy v. Wilbraham, 99 Mass. 599, 
and Mt. Hermon Boys’ School v. Gili, 
145 Mass. 139, is plainly to exempt 
property applied to such uses. See 
also Yale University v. New Haven, 71 
Conn. 316, and State v. Ross, 24 N. J. 
L. 497. We do not think that it 
makes any difference in principle that 
the college, instead of itself furnish- 
ing board, provides a place, without 
rent or compensation in any form or a 
lease or any agreement for a fixed 
term, for the use of students who club 
together for the purpose of obtaining 
for themselves, with the assistance of 
the college, food at cost. Property 
so used is occupied for the purposes 
for which the college was incorporated. 
Many particulars are stated in the 
agreed facts in regard to No. 17 Kirk- 
land St., which is the parcel that we 
are now considering, that we do not 
think it necessary to refer to, as it 
seems to us plain that the property is 
exempt from taxation. 
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The history of the college, and of 


the legislation relating to it, also shows, 
we think, that the president’s house, 
during the earlier years of the college 
at any rate, was regarded as almost if 
not quite as necessary, for the purposes 
of the institution, as dormitories and 
dining halls. Public money was ap- 
propriated by the General Court to 
build it, as it had been to build the 
college buildings, and the occupancy 
of it evidently was considered as alto- 
gether official. The present house was 
built with funds given expressly for 
the purpose of erecting a dwelling- 
house for the president and his sue- 
cessors in office, and since it was built 
has been occupied by them and their 
families. The president pays no rent 
or compensation for the use and oc- 
cupation of the house, and has no lease 
but occupies it, if he chooses, so long 
as he performs the duties of president. 
If, with several of the other houses 
that were taxed, namely, Nos. 11, 25, 
and 26 Quincy St., this being 17 
Quincy St., are now, and were at the 
time of the assessment, within the col- 
lege grounds, and the premises are 
kept in order and repair, including 
grading, gravelling walks, fertilizing, 
and repairing and cleaning furnaces, 
removal of ashes, etc., under the direc- 
tion of the college superintendent of 
buildings and the superintendent of 
grounds, and at the college expense, 
The whole lower floor, “except pos- 
sibly the kitchen, is used for Class Day, 
Commencement, and other receptions, 
and for many hospitalities incident to 
the president’s functions.” The hall 
and drawing-room are also used for 
the convenience of the college and the 
president for meetings of the Faculty 
and committees, for conferences with 
university officers and students, for 
calls on university business, and for 
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the annual meetings of the Corpora- 
tion at which degrees are voted. The 
rest of the house consists of the usual 
living and housekeeping rooms and 
chambers, and is used by the president 
and his family as a dwelling-house. 
It seems to us that on these facts the 
dominant or principal purpose of the 
occupancy by the president cannot 
fairly be regarded as other than that 
for which the college was incorpo- 
rated, and that the justice who heard 
the case in the Superior Court was 
justified in so finding. His occupation 
is official as the head of the Uni- 
versity, just as for instance the Presi- 
dent occupies the “ White House,” 
and it cannot’ be said in any just 
sense, we think, that it is a private 
occupation for his own benefit. 

The remaining six houses are occu- 
pied by professors, three of whom are 
deans, each charged with a portion of 
the administrative duties formerly de- 
volving exclusively on the president. 
Three of the houses, as already ob- 
served, are within the college grounds. 
All of them are kept in order and 
repair at the expense of the college, 
in the same manner and to the same 
extent as the house occupied by the 
president. The halls and drawing- 
rooms in all of them, except No. 37 
Quincy St., occupied by Professor 
Langdell, are used partly for the con- 
venience of the college and partly for 
that of the professor, for different col- 
lege uses, and purposes incident to 
his duties as professor, chairman of 
committees, dean, and the like. Inthe 
case of No. 11 Quincy St., the drawing- 
room and hall are used by the pro- 
fessor for regular college exercises 
during the college year. In the case 
of No. 16 Quincy St. the professor is 
chairman of the Freshman Adviser’s 
Committee of the Faculty of Arts 





and Sciences, consisting of about 
twenty persons, and he has a great 
number of interviews in his drawing- 
room with students and parents. In 
the case of No. 25 Quincy St. the col- 
lege in 1892 made additions and im- 
provements at its own expense, so as 
to make it more convenient for the 
transaction of college business and the 
entertaining of guests on college ac- 
count. The additions as well as the 
drawing-room and hall are used for 
different college purposes incident to 
the several duties of the occupying 
professor. The parts of the houses 
to which no reference has been made 
are used by the professors and their 
families, and consist of the usual living 
and housekeeping rooms and cham- 
bers. In the fall of the year, when 
the salaries of the professors are voted, 
they are fixed at certain sums, “and 
the use of the house, $750,” or what- 
ever the summay be. Otherwise the 
professor pays no rent, and has no 
other agreement for his use and oc- 
cupation of the house, but uses it as 
such professor. 

We think that it is competent for 
the justice who heard the case to find 
on these facts that the principal or 
dominant consideration in regard to 
the occupation of the houses by the 
several professors had reference to 
the performance of their duties in the 
offices which they held as professors 
and otherwise, rather than to the pri- 
vate benefit which they would receive 
in the way of homes for themselves 
and their families, and that he was 
justified in finding that the occupancy 
was for the purpose for which the col- 
lege was incorporated. 

This case is distinguishable, we 
think, from Williams College v. 
Williamstown, 167 Mass. 505. In the 
first place, there was no question in 
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that case as to the taxation of a build- 
ing used for a dormitory and dining 
hall for the students. In the next 
place, the occupation by the professors 
in this case clearly lacks the exclusive 
character which it was held to have in 
that case. In the third place, no such 
use for college purposes is shown to 
have been made of the houses occupied 
by the professors in that case as ap- 
pears in this case. In the fourth 
place, the sums fixed as compensation 
for the use of the houses in that case 
were paid and received as rent, and 
the court so treated it in the opinion. 
In this case, the sums fixed for the 
use of the houses were allowed as part 
of the compensation for services as 
professor, thus tending to show, as 
said in Mass. Gen. Hospital v. Som- 
erville, 101 Mass. 326, that “the occu- 
pation was one merely by reason of 
service,” and that the value put upon 
the use of the house was merely “a 
convenient mode of adjusting the com- 
pensation, . . . and not the income or 
fruit of an estate granted.” Lastly, 
this case seems to be one where the 
buildings are occupied “ with the per- 
mission of the college, and without” 
the professors “having any estate 
therein, or paying any rent therefor,” 
in which ease it was said, in Pierce v. 
Cambridge, 2 Cush. 611, the buildings 
would be exempt from taxation. 

The defendant relies on Third 
Congl. Soc. v. Springfield, 147 Mass. 
396, which was a case where a par- 
sonage was declared to be unexempt. 
The court declared that religious so- 
cieties did not come within the clause 
that we have been considering, but 
within the seventh clause, and that 
the exemption was limited to houses 
of religious worship only. The case is 
not applicable to this. 

We think that the judgment of the 
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Superior Court should be affirmed. 
So ordered. 

S. Hoar & W. Sullivan for the plain- 
tiffs. G. A.A. Pevey for the defendants. 


A NEW TURN IN THE TAXATION 
QUESTION. 

(The Massachusetts Supreme Court hav- 
ing decided against the City of Cambridge 
in taxing Harvard College real estate, 
the City Solicitor, Mr. G. A. A. Pevey, 
drew up the following order, which was 
introduced in the Cambridge Common 
Council on Jan. 16, 1900.] 

CITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
In Common Council, 
January 16, 1900. 

Whereas the present exemption of 
taxation of literary, benevolent, and 
scientific institutions, incorporated 
within the Commonwealth, operates as 
a hardship upon the citizens of the 
towns and cities where such real 
estate is situated, and that such citi- 
zens now bear all, or nearly all, of the 
burden of such exemption, while the 
benefits derived from such institutions 
are bestowed upon all the inhabitants 
of the Commonwealth in general: 

Ordered, That the mayor be and 
hereby is authorized and requested 
for and in behalf of the City of Cam- 
bridge to petition the Legislature of 
Massachusetts for such legislation as 
will provide for the assessment of a 
tax upon the real estate of literary, 
benevolent, and scientific institutions 
incorporated within the Common- 
wealth, now exempt from taxation, and 
for the payment of such tax out of the 
treasury of the Commonwealth. 

An AcT 
To provide for the payment by the 

Commonwealth, of taxes to be as- 

sessed upon literary, benevolent, and 

scientific institutions. 
Be it enacted, etc., 
Section 1. The real estate belonging 
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to literary, benevolent, and scientific 
institutions incorporated within this 
Commonwealth, occupied by them or 
their officers for the purposes for 
which they were incorporated, and 
exempted from taxation under the 
provisions of section 5 of chapter 11 
of the Public Statutes, and any amend- 
ment thereto, shall be assessed by 
the assessors of the city or town where 
the same is located, at its fair mar- 
ket value, upon the first day of May 
in each year; and the amount of the 
tax which would, except for such ex- 
emption thereof, be assessed thereon, 
shall be ascertained and reported by 
such assessors to the tax commis- 
sioner, not later than the first day of 
October in each year ; and thereupon 
such amount shall be credited and paid 
to such city or town out of the treasury 
of the Commonwealth, in the manner 
provided by section 57 of chapter 13 
of the Public Statutes. 

Section 2. In any case in which the 
tax commissioner shall be of opinion 
that the amount so assessed upon such 
exempted real estate is not based upon 
the fair market value thereof, he may 
cause the same to be re-assessed by 
himself or his deputy, and the amount 
of such re-assessment shall be taken 
and deemed to be the true assessment 
thereof, except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 3. Any city or town ag- 
grieved by the re-assessment made by 
the tax commmissioner, under the pro- 
visions of the preceding section, may 
appeal therefrom to the Board of Ap- 
peal, established by section 62 of said 
chapter 13, and the provisions of said 
section shall apply in such appeals so 
far as may be applicable, and the de- 
cision of said Board shall be final. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect 
on the first day of April in the year 
1900. 


Marriages. 


1866. 


1866. 


1872. 


1879. 


1881. 


1883. 


1886. 


1836. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1891. 


1891. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Allen Danforth to Mabel Irene 
Walsh, at Putnam, Conn., Oct. 
21, 1899. 

William Gilson Farlow to Lilian 
Horsford, at Cambridge, Jan. 
10, 1900. 

Alanson Tucker to Katharine 
Sawin Davis, at Cambridge, 
Nov. 25, 1899. 

Charles Osmyn Brewster to 
Elizabeth Hathaway, at New 
Bedford, Dec. 7, 1899. 

William Ayres Lamson to Marie 
Lucille Cobb, at Highland Park, 
Iil., Jan. 17, 1900. 

Sollace Mitchell to Florence 
Terry, at Lockport, N. Y., 
Nov. 8. 

Wendell Baker to Jeanne Held, 
at New York, N. Y., Jan. 1, 
1900. 

Charles Estus Lamb to Jeanne 
Marie Francoise Voillemier, at 
Paris, France, Oct. 31, 1899. 
George Blanchard Stevens to 
Alice Perkins Davis, at Glou- 
cester, Feb. 7, 1900. 

Henry Grover Perkins to Maria 
Theresa Tupper, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 15, 1899. 

Russell Duane to Mary Burn- 
side Morris, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 14, 1899. 

George Lewis DeBlois to Mary 
Bartlett Brooks, at Boston, 
Nov. 28, 1899. 

John Hamilton Morse to Alice 
Willard, at Allegheny City, 
Pa., Jan. 11, 1900. 

Ernest Amory Codman to Kath- 
erine Putnam Bowditch, at 
Jamaica Plain, Nov. 16, 1899. 
George Laurie Osgood, Jr., to 
Hannah Chamberlin Webb, at 
Milton, Pa., Dec. 19, 1899. 
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1891. 


1892. 
1892. 


1893. 


1893. 
1893. 
1893. 
1893. 
1894. 
1894. 
1894. 
1894. 
1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


Marriages. 


Charles Russell Lowell Putnam 
to Angelica Rathbone Hopkin- 
son, at New York, N. Y., Dec. 
27, 1899. 

William Gold Hibbard, Jr., to 
Susan Davis Follansbee, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Nov. 8, 1899. 

Frank Lowell Kennedy to Grace 
Lowell Forbes, at Roxbury, 
Nov. 29, 1899. 

John Alden to Alice Nichols, at 
Portland, Me., Dec. 23, 1899. 
Daniel Osborne Earle to Grace 
Howard King, at Providence, 
R. L, Dee. 21, 1899. 

Samuel Dean Elmore to Susan 
Clifford Cross, at Cambridge, 
Nov. 27, 1899. 

Enoch Howard Vickers to Kiyo 
Henriette Nellie Nishigawa, at 
Tokio, Japan, Dec. 20, 1899. 
James Austin Wilder to Sadie 
Harnden, at Oakland, Cal., 
Sept., 1899. 

Albert Paine Carter to Eliza- 
beth C. Cheney, at West New- 
ton, Nov. 7, 1899. 

Philip Gardner to Virginia At- 
kinson, at Baltimore Md., Nov. 
2, 1899. 

Sherwin Gibbons to Anna Jud- 
son Pearce, at West Roxbury, 
Oct. 17, 1899. 

Ledyard Hecksher to Ethel Hill 
Hart, at Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 
18, 1899. 

Henry Garretson Spooner to 
Catherine Codman Soley, at 
Boston, Nov. 9, 1899. 

Walter Edward Burke to Zayma 
King, at Quincey, Jan. 1, 1900. 
Frank Nathaniel Clapp to Edith 
Gardner Reed, at Dorchester, 
Dec. 7, 1899. 

David Wakeman Fenton to Lida 
Adele Mitchell, at Cincinnati, 
O., Jan. 17, 1900. 
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1895. Philo Gates Noon to Nellie Ol- 
son, at Everett, Jan. 1, 1900. 

1895. William Everett Stark to Elea- 
nor Parker Fiske, at Cam- 
bridge, Aug. 3, 1899. 

1896. Albert Martin Kales to Anna 
Mack Bradley, at Evanston, 
Tll., Nov. 22, 1899. 

[1896.] Henry Hyslop Richardson to 
Dora Labouisse, at New Or- 
leans, La., Nov. 11, 1899. 

1897. Frank Alexander Kennedy to 
Sadie May Brittain, at Medford, 
Dec. 25, 1899. 

1897. Hunt Turner to Florence M. 
O’Fallon, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 4, 1899. 

[1897.] Roger Upton to Elizabeth 
Phebe Key Lloyd, at “ Wye 
House,” Md., Oct. 25, 1899. 

1899. Dexter Fairbank to Helen 
Ellsworth Shepard, at Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 3, 1900. 

1899. William Henry Lynch to Edith 
King, Aug. 7, 1899. 

[1901.] Charles Reuben Small to 
Florence M. Millner, at Cam- 
bridge, Dee. 26, 1899. 

S. B. 1887. Frank Harold Sellers to 
Mary Albree Morley, at Sag- 
inaw, Mich., Dec. 20, 1899. 

D. M. D. 1875. Francis Whitman to 
Ethel Hewes Wentworth, at 
Boston, Jan. 11, 1900. 

D. M. D. 1893. Arthur John Lamere 
to Mrs. Grace E. Mausise, at 
Methuen, Aug. 1, 1899. 

D. M. D. 1897. William Lunan to 
Gretchen Bigelow Murdock, at 
New Boston, Conn., Jan. 12, 
1899. 

L. S. 1886. John Lincoln Wilkie to 
Edith Blake Brown, at Boston, 
Nov. 18, 1899. 

Frederick Leslie Ransome to 
Amy Cordova Rock, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 25, 1899. 
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NECROLOGY. 


NovEMBER 1, 1899, To JANUARY 31, 


1900. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 


previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


1724. 


1827. 


1844. 


1849. 


1851. 


1851. 


1853. 


1854. 


1854. 


The College. 
Nathaniel Davis, b. 19 Jan., 
1706; d. 15 March, 1731, bur. 
at Jamaica Plain. 
Epes Sargent Dixwell, b. 27 
Dec., 1807, at Boston; d. at 
Cambridge, 1 Dec., 1899. 


. Samuel May, Div. S., b. 11 


April, 1810, at Boston; d. at 
Leicester, 24 Nov., 1899. 


. Shattuck Hartwell, LL. B., b. 


9 Feb., 1822, at Littleton; d. at 
Boston, 1 Nov., 1899. 

Samuel Bradley Noyes, b. 9 
April, 1817, at Dedham; d. at 
Canton, 12 Jan., 1900. 

Charles Carroll Fiske, Div. S., 
b. 11 June, 1828, at Cambridge- 
port; d. at New York, N. Y., 4 
Jan., 1900. 

Francis Charles Browne, b. 21 
Nov., 1829, at Boston; d. at 
Framingham, 9 Jan., 1900. 
Charles Franklin Dunbar, LL. 
D., b. 28 July, 1832, at Abing- 
ton; d. at Cambridge, 29 Jan., 
1900. 

Edward Chipman Guild, Div. 
S., b. 29 Feb., 1832, at Brook- 
line; d. at Boston, 6 Nov., 1899. 
John Gourdin Gaillard, b. 18 
June, 1833, at Pineville, S. C.; 
d. at Ash Hill, S. C., 7 Dec., 
1898. 

Titus Salter Tredick, b. 4 July, 
1834, at Portsmouth, N. H.; d. 
at Tunbridge Wells, Eng., 27 
Jan., 1900. 


Necrology. 
1865. 


1868. 


1873. 


1883. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1890. 


1898. 


1839. 
1846. 
1846. 


1851. 


1852. 
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Walter Dabney, b. 30 Oct., 
1844, at Fayal, Azores; d. at 
Boston, 20 Dec., 1899. 

John Hillis, b. 3 Nov., 1846, at 
Bailieborough, Co. Cavan, Ire.; 
d. at Maynard, 11 April, 1899. 
Frederick Dabney Stackpole, 
M. D., b. 19 July, 1849, at Pom- 
eroy, O.; d. at Boston, 26 Dec., 
1899. 

Charles Dexter Canterbury, b. 
1 April, 1861, at East Wey- 
mouth; d. at East Weymouth, 
8 Jan., 1900. 

Stanton Day, b. 11 Oct., 1861, 
at Downieville, Cal.; d. at Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., 26 Dec., 
1899. 

Frederic Story Bunker, M. D., 
b. 20 Sept., 1857, at Cambridge, 
Me.; d. at Lowell, 30 Jan., 1900. 
Ezra Palmer Mills, b. 28 June, 
1864, at Boston; d. at Pasadena, 
Cal., 21 Jan., 1900. 

Charles Cutter Burnett, b. 28 
Aug., 1864, at Southborough; 
d. at Providence, R. I., 17 Jan., 
1900. 

Russell Tyng Walker, b. 23 
Aug., 1867, at Cincinnati, O.; 
d. at Cincinnati, O., 3 Nov., 
1899. 

James Gordon Gulick, b. 9 May, 
1874, at Santander, Castilla, 
Spain; d. at sea, 11 Dec., 1899. 


Medical School. 
Robert Harper Adlam, died 
18—. 
Charles Bertody, died 18—. 
George Rogers Hall, b. 25 Mar., 
1821, at Bristol, R. I.; d. at 
Milton, 24 Dec., 1899. 
Enoch Adams, b. 21 May, 1829, 
at Andover, Me.; d. at Litch- 
field, Me., 23 Jan., 1900. 
James Stewart, b. 12 June, 
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1853. 


1855. 
1857. 


1891. 


1877. 


1892. 


1851. 


Necrology. 


1826, at Fitchburg; d. at Arling- 
ton, Vt., 30 Nov., 1891. 
Ephraim Xenophon Giebner, b. 
5 July, 1830, at Wolf Creek, 
Penn.; d. at Sandy Lake, Penn., 
13 Feb., 1899. 

Henry Rockwood, died 18—. 
Thomas Walter Leach, b. 12 
June, 1836, at Newmarket, N. 
H.; d. at Newmarket, N. H., 
29 Dec., 1895. 


. Norbert Provencher, died 18—. 
. James Ioannas Tucker, b. 25 


Jan., 1840, at Boston; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 12 Nov., 1899. 


2. William Pitt Brechin, b. 11 


Mar., 1851, at Cornwallis, N. S.; 
d. at Boston, 10 Dec., 1899. 


. William Norrie, d. at West 


Branch, River John, N. S., 14 
Jan., 1900. 


. Samuel Quincy Robinson, b. 29 


Jan., 1853, at Boston; d. at Hot 
Springs, Ark., 6 Nov., 1899. 


. Arthur Chadwick Howard, d. 


at Boston, 20 Sept., 1899. 


. Jerrie Knowlton Phillips, b. 25 


Feb., 1858, at Bangor, Me.; d. 
at Bangor, Me., 5 Nov., 1899. 
Maurice Anson Walker, d. 18—. 


Dental School. 
Edward Bigelow Hitchcock, b. 
5 Feb., 1854, at Newton; d. at 
Newton, 26 Jan., 1900. 
Nathan Prindle Wyllie, b. 28 
Jan., 1859, at Pittsfield; d. at 
Dorchester, 25 Jan., 1900. 


Law School. 


. Dorman Bridgman Eaton, b. 27 


June, 1823, at Hardwick, Vt.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 23 Dec., 
1899. 

William Jennison, b. 10 Dec., 
1826, at Boston; d. at Glen 
Ellen, Cal., 28 Sept., 1899. 
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1874. Daniel Dee Burnes, b. 4 Jan., 
1851, at Ringgold, Mo.; d. at 
St. Joseph, Mo., 2 Nov., 1899. 

1899. Charles Osborn Parish, b. 18 
Sept., 1875, at Council Bluffs, 
Ia.; d. at Chicago, Ill., 3 Jan., 
1900. 


Scientific School. 
1865. Julius Adams, b. 8 March, 1845, 
at Boston; d. at Boston, 18 Dec., 
1899. 


Divinity School. 
1883. Clarence Leslie Diven, b. 28 
Feb., 1854, at Winchester, Ky.; 
d. at St. Paul, Minn., 18 Jan., 
1900. 


Graduate School. 
1890. George Raynolds Mathews, b. 
12 Dee., 1861, at Painesville, 
O.; d.at Redlands, Cal., 10 Dec., 
1899. 


Honorary Graduate. 

1872. (LL. D.) James Martineau, b. 
21 April, 1805, at Norwich, 
Eng.; d. at London, Eng., 12 
Jan., 1900. 


Temporary Members. 

Prepared from such data as reach the editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue. Any one having 
information of the decease of any Graduate or 
Temporary Member of any department of the 
University is asked to send it to James Atkins 
Noyes, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

[1885.] Joseph Marquand, b. 26 Nov., 
at Brookline; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 31 Oct., 1899. 

[L. S. 1841.] Charles Edward Pike, 
d. at St. Paul, Minn., 27 Dec., 
1899. 

[L. S. 1858.] William Swinton Ben- 
nett Hopkins, b. 2 May, 1836, 
at Charlestown, S. C.; d. at 
Pinehurst, N. C., 14 Jan., 1900. 
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[L. S. 1867.] Henry Ware Lawton, 
Maj.-Gen. U.S. V., b. 17 Mar., 
1843, at Manhattan, O.; d. near 
San Mateo, Philippine Islands, 
18 Dee., 1899. 

[Sei. S. 1854.] William Franklin Dur- 
fee, b. 15 Nov., 1833, at New 
Bedford; d. at Middletown, N. 
Y., 14 Nov., 1899. 


OLD AND NEW. 


THE 1858 RACES —ORIGIN OF HAR- 
VARD’S COLORS. 


[At the Athletic dinner, at the American 
House, Boston, on Nov. 17, President Eliot 
gave the following account of the boat 
races of 1858, and of the origin of Har- 
vard’s color. — Ep.] 

I feel very diffident in speaking on 
rowing matters, because as a rower I 
am a professional and not an amateur. 
In the year 1858, as we had had bad 
fortune the year before, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to recruit from the 
little College a crew that would row in 
a boat called Harvard. So they took 
in a scientific student, who graduated 
in 55, namely, Alexander Agassiz, 
and they took in a tutor who had grad- 
uated in *53. 

In those days the distinction be- 
tween amateur and professional had 
not been very clearly defined. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 20th of June, 1858, 
the Harvard crew entered for a re- 
gatta on the Back Bay; and in that 
regatta there were six competitors, all 
of them except the Harvard distinctly 
of an Irish quality, and all of us row- 
ing for a money prize. And the Har- 
vard men won the money, and I car- 
ried it off in my pocket. 

We needed it very badly. There 
was no “support” for a Harvard crew 
in those days. We bought our own 
boat, and we bought our own uniforms, 


such as we had. Indeed, the uniform 
consisted chiefly of a red handker- 
chief. 

I have noticed lately that some 
gentlemen historically inclined have 
been testifying as to the time of the 
beginning of the Harvard red. Now, 
I will set that time back six years 
earlier than the last date I have seen 
given for the date of adoption of our 
red. We were extremely poor in those 
days. We paid all expenses, beside 
buying the boat. Accordingly, a few 
days before the race, on the 20th of 
June, as there were to be several crews 
in this regatta, the question arose, 
“ How shall we be known ?” 

We had been rowing in common 
white underclothes. So our stroke, 
Ben Crowninshield, and one other man, 
went down to Hovey’s and bought six 
China red bandanna_ handkerchiefs, 
and these we tied about our heads at 
the race, and for several years after 
Harvard crews wore red handkerchiefs. 
That I believe to be the origin of the 
Harvard red. It was the purest acci- 
dent in the world. We might just as 
well have bought blue. 

Our competitors were of various 
merit. There were five other crews, 
and the best of the five consisted of 
three Murrays, two Driscolls, and a 
Shea, and that crew was known as the 
Fort Hill boys. Werowed a mile and 
a half out from the Union Boat-house, 
turned round a stake there,and rowed 
back a mile and a half. Ittookalong 
time to turn, and so it took us 19 
minutes and 30 seconds to cover the 
course; but it was not bad rowing, as 
we had the tide against us one way and 
with us the other. 

As I was saying, the crews with 
whom we competed were almost all of 
the professional sort, and green was 
their favorite color. Soon the Fourth 
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of July the Young Men’s Democratic 
Club of Boston got up another regatta, 
and somehow or other the Democrats 
in those days—it is not so now— 
were very apt to be Irish, and they 
wanted to do something for those Irish 
crews that were going to row on the 
Fourth of July ; and accordingly they 
decided that the very best chance was 
to have a course of six miles, — four 
times over the mile and a half course, 
with three turns. The three turns 
slowed our time down a good deal ; 
nevertheless we beat all the other 
crews rowing six miles. 

Now, I think that fact, though forty- 
one years old, means something to the 
men of to-day. There was not a man 
in our boat who had the faintest idea 
of giving out. One fellow on the star- 
board said he was getting a little 
played, and the port side must not row 
quite so hard. That was the only 
indication of anybody’s being over- 
worked. The fact is, that in those 
days, gentlemen, we rowed for fun and 
nothing else, —for fun, for pleasure ; 
to be amused. To be sure, the money 
came in quite conveniently. 

Now, at this second race, the six- 
mile race, when we pulled out from the 
Union Boat-house, our best competi- 
tors, the Fort Hill boys, came alongside, 
and one of them said tous : “ You fel- 
lows are going to win this race. We 
can’t row against that boat. You are 
going to win; we are poor, and you 
don’t need this money. We want you 
to divide with us the first prize; we 
will win the second.” Well, that took 
us a little aback. We wanted the 
whole of it. But we said: “We will 
think about that a bit,” and we sheered 
off and consulted together, and saw it 
would not do to divide the first prize, 
because then they might say : ‘‘ They 
agreed that we should get the most 


money by taking the second place,’’ 
and that would not do for us. 

We wanted them to get the first 
place if they could; so we joined them 
again and said: “We will give you 
$40 out of the first prize; that will 
make you $90 ; but win the first prize 
if you can, and you will get $100.” 
They agreed to those terms, and we 
carried out the agreement. That il- 
lustrates very well the utterly different 
situation of rowing in those days and 
at the present time. We had no one 
to help us after rowing the six miles, 
and so we just rowed back to Cam- 
bridge. I remember there was but 
one man on the bank to greet us, and 
that was the Plummer Professor of 
those days. 

Now, I want to express my most 
cordial agreement with Prof. Hollis 
in what he has just said, namely, that 
this sport of rowing which we have met 
here to-night to celebrate is the best 
sport of them all. It requires skill in 
every man; it requires endurance in 
every man, and a good deal of it ; and 
then again it requires codperation, — 
codperation and discipline, — and that 
is good for us all. It is not one man 
exerting himself individually, but each 
must have the codperation of others. 

And then I also agree with what my 
friend Mr. Storrow has said when he 
recommends to you the helping of the 
big clubs, getting hundreds of men on 
the river. That is the consummation, 
that is what we all ought to desire and 
to promote. 

Now as to winning. I like very 
much the expression of Mr. Storrow 
that we want our share of winning. In 
competition with one university, always 
winning would soon become tame. 
We want our opponents to win some- 
times. To be sure, to make things 
even, we ought to win for several 
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years tocome. Then I want to say a 
word about our legitimate competitors 
in this sport, inall oursports. I don’t 
like being tied up to any one com- 
petitor in any sport, and I don’t know 
which university I should choose if I 
had to choose one. We want a variety. 
We want to row with the best crew 
after Harvard’s; we want to play with 
the best baseball club after Harvard’s, 
and the best football team after Har- 
vard’s. Seek always the most compe- 
tent competitor, no matter where it is. 
I believe in Harvard’s seeking the best 
competitor in each sport, the very best, 
and not tying itself to any one. 

Nobody, I believe, appreciates more 
highly than I do the value of athletics 
in a university. I have always been 
given to sports of various kinds my- 
self, —such sports as an extremely 
near-sighted person can indulge in. I 
value them not chiefly for their physi- 
cal effects, although those are valuable, 
but first and foremost for their moral 
effects, that is to say, for their effects 
on the moral fibre of the individual. 
That is what tells in this world, — 
moral fibre. 

I like very well the word which I 
think our brother Roosevelt sometimes 
exaggerates a little, — “strenuous.” 
[Mr. Roosevelt here cried out, “I 
am called Irish,” which caused great 
laughter.] That word indicates the 
quality which athletics may give a 
man, —the strenuous quality, the ro- 
bust quality, vigor, grit, sand, resolu- 
tion, determination, —and with it 
many a time goes purity and sweet- 
ness. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE HARVARD 
LAW SCHOOL. 

Prof. A. V. Dicey, of Oxford, who 

delivered a course of lectures at Har- 

vard in the autumn of 1898, printed in 


the Contemporary Review for Novem- 
ber, 1899, a eulogistic article on the 
Harvard Law School. He says in 
part :— 

‘‘ Nowhere throughout America is 
law taught so thoroughly as at the Uni- 
versity of Harvard. The Harvard 
Law School practically owes its exist- 
ence to the labors of Story. Though 
other eminent men aided and followed 
Story, the restorer, we may almost say 
the second founder, of legal education 
at Harvard is Professor Langdell. His 
labors have been nobly seconded by 
colleagues such as Thayer, Gray, Ames, 
and others, all of whom, by their names 
and by their writings, are known to 
every educated English lawyer, and 
have been crowned with complete suc- 
cess. The prosperity and the great- 
ness of the Law School is almost visi- 
ble. Its library constitutes the most 
perfect collection of legal records of 
the English-speaking people. We pos- 
sess nothing like it in England. Nei- 
ther in London nor in Oxford, neither 
at the Privy Council nor at the Colonial 
Office, can one find a complete collec- 
tion of American, or even of our colo- 
nial, reports. The Harvard Library 
meets the wants both of trained lawyers 
and of students. Butitisinits students 
and its professors, in its crowded lec- 
ture rooms and admirable teaching, 
that lies the true glory of Harvard. 
The professors of Harvard have finally 
dispelled the inveterate delusion that 
law is a handicraft to be practiced by 
rule of thumb, and learned only by 
apprenticeship in offices; they have 
convinced the leaders of the bar that 
the common law of England is a science 
which can be so explained by men who 
have mastered its principles as to be 
thoroughly understood by students 
whose aim is success in the practice of 
the law. 
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“Any man who has mastered the 
principles in the large departments of 
law at Harvard undoubtedly begins his 
professional life with an amount of 
knowledge rarely possessed by an able 
barrister on his call to the bar, and 
never, as arule, acquired by any young 
Englishman when he begins to read in 
chambers. How is it that young Amer- 
icans, who are keenly alive to the im- 
portance of actual success in the battle 
of life, are willing, or even eager, to 
spend three or four of the best years 
of their lives, say from 22 to 25 or 26, 
in a course of preparatory professional 
study which no young man aspiring to 
eminence at the English bar would 
dream of pursuing ? 

“A high law degree obtained at a 
university may be in the United States 
as it is in England, of little worth by 
way of an introduction to business. 
But a reputation gained at Harvard 
for extensive and accurate knowledge 
of law may well in America promote a 
young man’s success as a lawyer in a 
way in which no university reputation 
whatever can in England foster his 
success at the bar. 

“The teaching of the Harvard pro- 
fessoriate, though scientific, is as far 
removed as possible from being ab- 
stract, and is in the best sense of the 
word practical. ... 
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“ The experiment set on foot by Pro- 
fessor Langdell, and carried out by 
himself and his colleagues, establishes 
the preéminent value of the catecheti- 
cal system as applied to the study of 
cases. The most that can be said 
against the scheme of instruction pur- 
sued at Harvard is that its merits 
would be increased if it were sup- 
plemented to a greater extent by the 
kind of lectures which are to be heard 
at English and continental universi- 
ties. 

“The best result of the experience 
of Harvard is that to every person en- 
gaged in the earnest teaching of the 
law in England this experience gives 
immense encouragement. We learn 
from it that, under favorable circum- 
stances, English law can be taught 
with unlimited success by the profes- 
sors and teachers of a university. Nor 
is there any ground for being dis- 
heartened by the fact that the num- 
bers of our law students are fewer and 
the success of the law school less than 
at Harvard. On the other side of the 
Atlantic the revival of the teaching of 
law dates back to Story. The condi- 
tion of things there is much what it 
might now haye been with us had 
Blackstone been followed by a line of 
successors as eminent and as zealous as 
the commentator.” 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. VIII. No. 30, p. 194, l. 3 from end, for Steven read Stephen. 
p- 217, for Harvard streets read Street and Broadway. 
p. 238, for S. D. Foster, ’°78 read A. D. Foster, ’73. 
p- 255, col. 2, ll. 11 and 33, for Stowe read Stone. 
p- 263, col. 2, for Meyers read Myers. 
p. 283, col. 2, 1.4, omit A. A. Lawrence. 
p- 288, col. 2, for C. A. Smith read C. C. Smith. 
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RECENT BOOKS BY HARVARD MEN 








By Henry Cabot Lodge (’71) 





THE STORY OF THE 


REVOLUTION 


“‘ He writes as one who has mastered his subject, and is not mastered by it. His material, ample as it is, does not 
overload his pages. He has learned what Emerson called the force of understatement.’”? — GEorckE W. SMALLEY. 


By Henry T. 


Iffustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00. 
Finck (’76) 





PRIMITIVE LOVE AND 


‘*Mr. Finck’s style is lucid, elegant, and the book in every 


a romance, almost, which holds the interest as closely as fiction.’ 


LOVE-STORIES 


chapte r reflects the scholar. . . . The result is a narrative, 
— Chicago Evening Post. 8vo, $3.00. 


By Robert Grant (’73) 





SEARCH-LIGHT LETTERS 


“They are charmingly written, with their quaint humor 
and delicate satire.”’ — Chicago Times-Herald. 
12mo, $1.50. 


By Frederick J. 


THE ART OF LIVING 


“So full of a quiet knowledge of life thé at one gasps a bit 
at the man’s grasp of the modern spirit.» — Boston Tran- 
script. New Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


Stimson (’76) 





KING NOANETT: 


A Tale of Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay 


“One of the best American novels yet written, not only from a literary point of view, but from its close adherence to 


historical facts and its faithful representation of early Colonial life... . A modern American classic. 


script. 


*— Boston Tran- 


New Edition. 12mo, $3.00. 


By Prof. Barrett Wendell (’77) 





WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. A 
Study in Elizabethan Literature 


““This book isa notable contribution to Shaksperean liter- 
ature. I commend it to all teachers, students, and critical 
readers of Shakspere as a discussion which they cannot afford 
to overlook.’’— Dr. W. Tk Rourg, in The Critic. 

12mo, $1.75. 


STELLIGERI: And Other Es- 


says Concerning America 


“Mr. Wendell is distinctly a man with a country ; a coun- 
try whose past he vi iews with resp ect, and whose future he 
views with hope. The style of the book is direct, clear, 
and virile ; its thought stimulating and sincere.’’ — Boston 
Tri naan. 12mo, $1.25. 


By John Jay Chapman (’84) 





PRACTICAL AGITATION. 


EMERSON: And Other Essays 


‘* This essay is the most effective critical attempt made in 
the United States or, I should suppose, anywhere, to get 
near the philosopher of Concord.’? — HENRY JAMES. 


12mo, $1.25. 


By George Santayana (’86), Assistant 


POETRY AND RELIGION 


A volume of creative criticism which is sure to provoke 
controversy, and which will place its author in a special 
position, at once unique and authoritative in American 
criticism. 12mo, $1.50. 








A volume of Political Essays. J Press. 


CAUSES AND CONSE- 
QUENCES 


. . « The most complete and scathing indictment of 
American corruption we have yet read.” — The Academy 
(London). 12mo, $1.25. 


Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 


THE SENSE OF BEAUTY 


‘We recommend it most emphatically as one of the best 
le to the subject — penetrating, per- 
, and clad in a superlatively good Eng- 
12mo, $1.50. 





contribut ions ever m 
ceptive, and judici 
lish style.’* — 7he Nation. 





By Joseph Earle Stevens (’92) 





YESTERDAYS IN THE 


“ Unquestionably a most interesting book of travel, aside from its contemporary value 
q y g I 


PHILIPPINES 


”— Philadelphia Press. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 


























HOTEL VENDOME, THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, OF RELIGION. 
BOSTON. MASS A Book not for Beginners, but Beginners Again. 
. By Rev. THoMAs R. SLICER, Minister of the 
C. H. GREENLEAF & CO., Prop’rs. Church of All Souls, New York. I2m0, $1.50. 
“ It is a book to be commended to such as are ‘ cry- 
ing for the light’ amid intellectual clouds created by 


THE BRUNSWICK the conflicting currents of science and the creeds. .. , 
. 


With less fervor than Stopford Brooke and more hu- ye 








mor than James Martineau, we class him spiritually 
and intellectually with them.” — Zhe Outlook. 


BOSTON. Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Prop’rs. | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. } 


YOUNG'S HOTEL, Court Street, 
PARKER HOUSE, School and Tremont Streets, 


HOTEL TOURAINE, Boylston and Tremont Streets, 
_J.R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors. BOSTON. 


, 
Going Abroad ? ) 


A: BOOK : BY A SATCHEL GUIDE 


ROBERT : LUCE 
UGGESTED by difficulty in getting prelimi- For the Vacation Tourist 


\_) nary information ; based on journeyings in ‘ 
many parts of Europe ; written to make the paths in Europe 
of other travelers smoother; meant to contain in 
the most compact form all the facts that experi- 
ence could suggest as likely to aid the tourist in EDITION FOR 1900 
preparation, and to save time, trouble, and money 
in a trip abroad. 

Among the topics treated are : Seasons and Climates ; 
Where to Go for Sight-seeing, for Study, in Search of 
Health; Choosing Steamer and Cabin; Seasickness ; 


Cost and Detail of Traveling Abroad by Rail, by Boat, With Maps, Street Plans, Money 


by Bicycle, on Foot; Hotels, Pensions, Lodgings, 


(AMERICAN AND EuROPEAN PLANs.) 














Carefully revised to date 


ence rt | 


Housekeeping ; The Universities ; Study of Art, Mu- Tables a Calendar of Festi- 
sic, Languages; Banking and Currency; Shopping; : ote i 
Where to Buy Specialties; Photography ; Souvenirs ; vals and FE airs, and a List 
Customs Houses; Baggage and Clothing; Guide >: 

Books. of Famous Pictures 


Se . , in Churches and 
Here is information and advice worth many times the . 
cost of the book. —Woman’s Fournal (Boston). Galleries 


It is seldom that so much information, so very much to the 
point, is included in so small a volume. — Boston A dvertiser. 


It will be found invaluable in the preparation for a journey ‘4 
to foreign lands, and equally indispensable in the actual ex- Flexible leather cover, $1.50, net. 


perience of European travel. — Omaha Bee. 


163 pages. In cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
May be ordered through any bookseller, rill b 
ak Gehan aodaree asc fh “tg siti aati HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


ROBERT & LINN LUCE, Publishers BOSTON. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston 








PAPIAS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


A Study of Religious Thought in the Second Century. By Rev. Epwarp H. HALL. 12mo, $1.25. 


4 book of great value for students of the first centuries of the Christian faith. Mr. Hall uses Papias to show the 
method and spirit of early Christianity. He examines the Fathers from St. Peter — Ignatius, Jerome, Marcion, Valentine 
— own to the third century, reviewing their works and influence. His treatment of the Millennium, the Divinity of Christ, 
and the other topics which come within his survey is careful, candid, and worthy of most respectful consideration. His 
book is a contribution of real importance to our knowledge of an era which holds a significant and mysterious place in the 
history of Christianity. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
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teachers by profession. ‘These lists include not only those who are unemployed at 
the time of registration, but also those who desire to be transferred to other posi- 
tions. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men, who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 
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HORACE 
BUSHNELL 


THEODORE T. 
MUNGER, D. D. 


With two Portraits of Dr. Bushnell 


I2mo, 


“It was time for such a work of loving intelligence to be 
performed in memory of the most original, the most brilliant, 
and probably the most lastingly influential New England 
theologian who has lived and wrought in this century.... 
Dr. Munger is almost without the possibility of doubt the 
fittest man alive to write the interpretative life of Horace Bush- 
nell.... Dr. Munger represents the new orthodoxy of this end 
of the century as truly as Dr. Bushnell did the new orthodoxy 
of the middle of the century.” — Advertiser (Boston, Mass.). 





$2.00. 


“ The evident foreordination of Dr. Munger to this task 
will seem to every reader of Horace Bushnell like some rare 
felicity of Calvinism. . . . It needed a man of catholic temper 
and delicate taste, one who could be trusted to discriminate 
between the accidental and the essential, the temporary and 
the permanent in Bushnell’s work, and one whose literary 
sense was fine enough to insure a high appreciation as well ag 
a keen criticism of Bushnell’s forceful and ebullient style.” — 
Rev. E. M. CHAPMAN in The Congregationalist (Boston). 





DR. MUNGER’S 
The Freedom of Faith 


Sermons. 16mo, $1.50. 


On the Threshold 


Lectures to Young People. 16mo, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


OTHER BOOKS 


The Appeal to Life 


Sermons. 16mo, $1.50. 
Lamps and Paths 
Sermons to Children. 16mo, $1.00, 
Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York 





HELPFUL AND PRACTICAL BOOKS 


BY 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 





How Much is Left of the Old Doctrines ? 


16mo, $1.25. 


R. GLADDEN’S voice on religious questions is always so clear and calm that 


multitudes are glad to listen to it. 


They will heartily welcome his new bock, 


which aims to show how the doctrines of the Christian Church have been modified by 
recent thought, and especially by the prevalence of evolutionary theories, and in what 
form they are held to-day by the most thoughtful people in the evangelical churches. 


Who Wrote the Bible ? 
A Book for the People. 16mo, $1.25 

Seven Puzzling Bible Books. 
A Supplement to “ Who Wrote the Bible?” 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. 





16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Tools and the Man. 


Property and Industry under the Christian Law. 
16mo, $1.25. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 
16mo, $1.00. 
Applied Christianity, 


Moral Aspects of Social Questions. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston: 11 East 


Seventeenth Street, New York 
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The Equitable 


Lite Assurance Society 
Of the United States. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1st, 1900: 


Outstanding Assurance . . $1,054,416,422 
a ree . §3,078,201 
New Assurance issued . 203,301,832 
se. 280,191,287 
Liabilities . . . 219,073,809 
Surplus. 61,117,478 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES H. HYDE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, T. J. COOLIDGE, JAMES H. HYDE, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, WM. A. TOWER, JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LEVI P. MORTON, ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, JOHN A. STEWART, D. O. MILLS, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, AUGUST BELMONT, H. C. HAARSTICK, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, A. J. CASSATT, MARVIN HUGHITT, 
HENRY C. MARQUAND, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, JOHN SLOANE, 
GEO. H. SQUIRE, GEORGE J. GOULD, Sin W. C. VAN HORNE, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, THOMAS T. ECKERT, A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
C. B. ALEXANDER, DAVID H. MOFFAT, JOHN J. McCOOK, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, GAGE E. TARBELL, SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, H. M. ALEXANDER, BRAYTON IVES, 
H. J. FAIRCHILD, T. DEWITT CUYLER, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
WM. ALEXANDER, EDWARD W. LAMBERT, ALANSON TRASK, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, GEO. T. WILSON, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, JOHN E. SEARLES, J. F. DENAVARRO, 
THOMAS S. YOUNG, M. E. INGALLS, A. VAN BERGEN. 
JOSEPH T. Low, 


FRANCIS A. C. HILL, General Manager, 
NATHAN WARREN, Resident Secretary, 


Equitable Building, Milk and Devonshire Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 














BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
Bankers 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Travellers’ Letters of Credit 
issued for £50 and upwards, available everywhere, on 


Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


London. 





EXCHANGE AND CABLE TRANSFERS 
On all parts of the world. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


GEO. E. BULLARD, 
LOUIS CURTIS, 


50 State Street, BOSTON. 


Agents and Attorneys, 





NORWOOD FARM 


Originators and Sole Breeders of The Famous 


“Peerless Strain” 
LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


Lock Box 155, . . . . BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Write for our Prize Winnings. 





